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PREFACE 


This volume deals with the myths of China and 
Japan, and it is shown that these throw light on the 
origin and growth of civilization and the widespread dis¬ 
semination of complex ideas associated with certain modes 
of life. The Far Fast does not appear to have remained 
immune to outside cultural influences in ancient times. 
Modern research has established that the old school of 
opinions which insisted on the complete isolation of China 
can no longer obLaln. As Laufer sap: “It cannot he 
strongly enough emphasized on every occasion that 
Chinese civilization, as it appears now, is not a unit and 
not the exclusive production of the Chinese, but the final 
result of the cultural eflorts of a vast conglomeration of 
the most varied tribes, an amalgamation of ideas accumu¬ 
lated from manifold quarters and widely differentiated in 
space and time. ... No graver error can hence be 
committed than to attribute any culture idea at the 
outset to the Chinese, for no other reason than because 
it appears within the precincts of their empire." 

Even the Chinese records have to be regarded with 
caution. It is impossible nowadays to accept as serious 
contributions to history the inflated chronology and the 
obvious fables compiled and invented by Chinese scholars 
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for political and other purposes during the Han and later 
dynasties. These scholars had really little knowledge of 
the early history of their country and people. They were 
puzaled even by certain existing customs and religious 
practices, and provided ingenious ‘‘secondary explana-^ 
tions” which, like their accounts of the early dynasties, 
do not accord with the data accumulated by archarologists 
and other workers in the scientific field. The complex 
religious ideas of the Chinese were obviously not of 
spontaneous generation. Many of these resemble too 
closely the complexes found elsewhere, and their history 
cannot be traced within the limits of the Chinese empire. 
Indeed, as is shown, some of them arc undoubtedly 
products of human experiences obtained elsewhere, and 
they reveal traces of the infiuences to which they were 
subjected during the process of gradual transmission 
foom areas of origin. Nor, would it appear, was Chinese 
clviliaatlon nearly as ancient as the native scholars would 
have US believe. 

When the early Chinese entered China, they found 
non-Chinese peoples in different parts of that vast area 
which they ultimately welded into an empire. They were 
an mhnd people and did not invent boats; they did not 
originate the agricultural mode of life but adopted it, 
using the seeds and implements they had acquired j nor 
did they- invent the potter’s wheel with which they’were 
familiar from the earliest times in China, having evidently 
become possessed of it, along with the complex culture 
associated with it, before they migrated into the province 
of Shensi. Nor could an agrarian people like the Chinese 
have been the originators of the belief in the existence of 
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“Isles of the Blest” in the Eastern Ocean; they were 
not alone in Asia in believing in a Western Paradise 
situated among the mountains. 

The Chinese, as Laufer demonstrates in his Jatie, 
did not pass through in China that culture stage called 
the “Neolithic". When they first settled in Shensi, they 
searched for and found jade, as did the carriers of bronze 
who first entered Europe. There was obviously an ac¬ 
quired psychological motive for the search for jade, and 
the evidence of Chinese jade symbolism demonstrates to 
the full that it had been acquired from those who had 
transferred to jade the earlier symbolism of shells, pearls, 
and precious metals. In the chapter devoted to jade 
It Is shown that this view is confirmed by the evidence 
afiTorded by Chinese customs connected with jade, shells, 
pearls, &c. 

In no country in the world are the processes of culture 
drifting and culture mixing made more manifest than In 
China. The Chinese dragon is, as Professor Elliot Smith 
puts it, a “composite wonder beast”. Throughout this 
volume it is shown to yield, when dissected, remarkable 
evidence regarding the varied influences under which it 
acquired its highly complex character. The fact that a 
Chinese dragon charm closely resembles a Scottish serpent 
charm is of special interest in this connection. When, 
however, it is found that China obtained certain myths 
and practices from the area called by its writers “Fu-Un” 
(the Byzantine Empire), and that not only Bj'zantine but 
^gean influences are traceable in the Celtic field, the charm- 
link between Gaelic Scotland and China may not, after all, 
be r^rded as “fiir-fetched”. The same may be said 
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r^ardlng the curious similarity between the myths and 
practices connected with shells^ and espcdally cockle¬ 
shells, in Japan and the Scottish Hebn'des. Although 
the West Highlanders and the inhabitants of the Land of 
the Rising Sun were never brought into contact, it may 
be that similar cultural induences drifted east and west 
from their area oif origin, and that the carriers were the 
ancient mariners who introduced the same type of vessel 
into far-separated oceans. 

As in China, we do not in Japan find a culture of 
purely native origin, but rather one which has grown up 
from a mass of imported elements as varied as the racial 
types that compose the present-day population. Both in 
China and Japan these imported elements have been sub¬ 
jected to the influences of time and locahty and infused 
with national ideas and ideals. The processes of growth 
and change have not, however, concealed the sources from 
which certain of the early ideas emanated in varying de¬ 
grees of development. 

The early native history of Japan is, like that of 
China, no more worthy of acceptance than are the long- 
discarded English and Scottish ^bles regarding Brute and 
Scota, 

The data accumulated in this volume tend to show, 
although we have no direct evidence of systematic mis¬ 
sionary enterprise earlier than that of the Bhuddists, that 
the influential religious cuJts of ancient times that flourished 
in Mesopotamia and in the Egy'ptlan Empire (which in¬ 
cluded part of Western Asia) appear to have left their 
impress on the intellectual life of even far-distant peoples. 
Apparently modes of thought were transmitted along 
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direct and indirect avenues of intercourse hy groups of 
traders. Even before trade routes were opened, religious 
bdiefe and practices appear to have been introduced into 
distant lands by prospectors and by settlers who founded 
colonies from which later colonies ** budded”. When the 
same set of complexes are found in widely separated 
areas, it is difficult to accept the view that they originated 
from the same particular experiences and the same set of 
circumstances, especially when it is made manifest that 
the complexes in the older centre of culture reflect strictly 
local physical conditions, and even the local political con¬ 
ditions that resulted in a fusion of peoples and of their 
myths, symbols, and religious beliefs and practices. 

DONALD A. MACKENZIE. 
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MYTHS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN 


CHAPTER I 

The Dawn of Civilization 

CbiiMK Culture—Had it In^cpcadeiit Orfftn?—Evoktlon in Humun 
AUkin—StntiHcariDn Theory—The Mpiery of Mind—Man'* Fini Fhilo- 
*ophy of —[nAucnca exertiwd by Ancient Civiluaiion*—Culiart MLdng 

—The Idea of Pro^rcfifl—Art ui itic Fleutoccne Age—Intioductida of 
cnltQTr—Birth of Ufiruin CiviHjalion^Thc Water of Gremncaa " u “ Waler 
of Li^"—How Commence Began—[ntroduction of Copper-woHtin^—The 
Oldeii Caiendu m the World—The of Mankind^'—Ancient Mon 

and Modern Mon. 

The destinies of a people are shaped hy their modes of 
thought, and their real history is therefore the history of 
their culture. The Chinese frame of mind has made the 
Chinese the people they arc and China the country It is. 
Every section of society has been swayed by this far- 
reaching and enduring influence, the sources of which lie 
in remote antiquity. It is the force that has even been 
shaping public opinion and directing political movements. 
Emperors and leaders of thought have been uplifted by 
it or cast down by it. 

To understand China, it is necessary that we should 
inquire into its inner history—the history of its culture— 
<mi I 3 



2 MYTHS OF CHINA AND JAPAN 

so as to get at the Chinese point of view and look at 
things through Chinese eyes. That inner history is in 
part a record of its early experiences among the nations 
of the earth. There was a time when China was “ in the 
making”, when the little leaven that leavened the whole 
lump began to move, when that culture which spread 
over a vast area was confined to a small centre and to 
a comparatively small group of people, Who were this 
people, where were they situated, what infiuenccs were at 
work to stir them and shape their ambitions, and what 
secret did they learn which gave them power over the 
minds and bodies of about a third of the inhabitants of 
the globe ? In short, how and where did Chinese culture 
originate, and how did it spread and become firmly estab¬ 
lished ? Was it a thing of purely local growth ? Did 
it begin to be quite independently of all other cultures? 
Does it owe its virility and distinctiveness among the 
cultures of ancient and modern times to t!ic influence of 
the locality in which It had “ independent origin " ? Had 
it an Independent origin ? 

These queries open up the larger problem as to the 
origin of civUlaation in the world. At this point, there¬ 
fore, we must decide whether or not we arc to accept the 
idea of evolution in human aiFiiirs. Can the principles of 
biological evolution be applied to the problems of ethno¬ 
logy (using the term in its widest sense to include the 
physical and cultural history of mankind)? Can we 
accept the theory that in isolated quarters of the globe 
separated communities were stirred by natural laws to 
make progress in adapting themseives to their environ¬ 
ment^ and that, once a beginning was made, separated 
communitiesdevciopedonsimilarlines? Didcachandent 
dvillwtion have its natural periods of growth and decay ? 
Were separated communities uninfluenced during these 
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periods by humati minds and wills?' Were their destinies 
shaped by natural laws, or by the cumulative force of 
public opinion ? Was it a natural law that made men 
abandon the hunting and adopt the agricultural mesde of 
life? Did certain communities of men, influenced by 
natural laws in ancient times, begin to shape their reli¬ 
gious systems by first worshipping groups of spirits and 
ultimately, having passed through a sequence of well- 
defined stages, find themsdves elevated by these natural 
laws to the stage of monotheism ? Is it because certain 
races have, for some mysterious reason, been prompted 
to pass through these stages more quickly than others, 
that they are deserving of the term “ progressive ” while 
others must be characterized as “backward"? 

If these questions are answered in the affirmative, we 
must assume that we have solved the riddle of Mind. 
Those who apply the principles of blologicai evolution to 
human affairs are in the habit of referring to laws that 
control the workings of the human mind. But what do 
we really know about the workings of the human mind ? 
This question has only to be asked so that the hazardous 
character of the fashion of thinking adopted by extreme 
exponents of the Evolution School may be emphasized, 
it cannot but be admitted that we know little or nothing 
regarding the human mind. What happens when we 
think? How are memories stored in the brain? How 
are emotions caused? What is Consciousness? How 
does the Will operate? Grave psychological problems 
have to be solved before we can undertake the responsi¬ 
bility of discussing with any degree of confidence the laws 
that are supposed to govern human thought and action. 

The researches into the early history of man, of about 
a generation ago, were believed by some to “have revealed 
the essential similarity with which, under many superficial 
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differences, the hunun mind has elaborated its first crude 
philosophy of life’*. It was found that similar beliefs 
and practices obtained among widely separated communi¬ 
ties, and it was not suspected that the influence exercised 
by direct and indirect cultural contact between “ progres¬ 
sive” and backward” communities extended to such 
great distances as has since been found to be the case. 
Prospecting routes by land and sea were the avenues along 
which cultural influences **drifted”. Early man was 
much more enterprising as a trader and explorer than was 
believed in Tylor’s day. The evidence accumulated of 
late years tends to show that almost no part of the 
globe remained immune to the influences exercised by 
the great ancient civilizations, and that these dvilizations 
were never in a state of “splendid Isolation" at any 
period in their histories. In the light of this knowledge 
it is becoming more and more dear that Victorian ethno¬ 
logists were Inclined to make too much of resemblances, 
and failed to take Into account the differences that a more 
intensive study of local cultures have revealed. There 
were, of course, resemblances, which suggest the influence 
of cultural contact and the setdement among backward 
peoples of colonists from progressive communities, but 
there were also differences of belieft and customs which 
were of local origin and can hardly be characterized as 
“superficial”. One of the results of contact was the 
process of “culture mixing”. Customs and fashions of 
thinking were introduced into a country and blended 
with local customs and local modes of thought. In early 
China, as will be shown, there vras “culture mixing”. 
The Chinese frame of mind is the result of compromises 
effected in remote times, 

How, then, did the idea of progress originate? Is 
there in the human mind an instinct which stirs mankind 
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to achieve progress ? If so, how does it come about that 
some peoples have failed to move until brought into 
contact with progressive races? Why did the Melane¬ 
sians, for instance, remain in the Stone Age until reached 
by the missionary and the sandal-wood trader ? The 
missionaries and the traders caused them to advance in 
a brief period from the Stone Age to the Age of Steel 
and Machinery. Can it be maintained that in ancient 
days no sudden changes took place ? Did the people, 
for instance, who introduced bronae-working into a 
country introduce nothing else? Did they leave behind 
their beliefs, their myths, their customs, and their stories ? 

When it is asked how progress originated, wc can 
only turn to such evidence as is available regarding the 
early history of “ Modern Man At a remote period, 
dating back in Europe to the Pleistocene Age, men lived 
in organised communities and pursued the hunting mode 
of life. Their culture is revealed by their pictorial art in 
the prehistoric cavc-dwclHngs of France and Spain, and 
their decorative art by their finely engraved implements 
and weapons.' This art reached a high state of perfec¬ 
tion. In some aspects it compares favourably with 
modern art,* Evidently It had a long history, and w^ 
practised by those who were endowed with the artistic 
faculty and had received a training. These early men, 
who belonged to the Cro-Magnon races, were traders as 
well as hunters. In some of their ** inland stations 
have been found shells that had been imported from the 
Mediterranean coast. 

The hunting mode of life prevailed also among the 
proto-Egyptians in the Nile valley, an area which was 
less capable in remote times of maintaining a large popu- 

‘ Mjiit ^Crtu W Fri-HtUnk Xittft, fp. W uf- 

^ Ikd, Sc« illujtntiont oppoiilc p. xa- 
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lation than were the wide and fertile plains of Europe. 
Egj'pt Wits thinly peopled until the agricultural mode of 
life was Introduced. Someone discovered how to make 
use of the barley that grew wild in the Nile vaUcy and 
western Asia* In time the seeds were cultivated, and 
some little community thus provided itself with an 
abundant food-supply. Mcn*s minds were afterwards 
engaged in solving the problem how to extend the area 
available for cultivation in the narrow Nile valley* 
Nature was at hand to make suggestions to them. Each 
year the River Nile came down in flood and fertilized the 
parched and sun-burnt wastes* The waters caused the 
desert to **blossom like the rose”* Intelligent observers 
perceived that if the process of water-fertilization were 
maintained, as in the Delts region, they could extend 
their little farms and form new ones. The art of irriga¬ 
tion was discovered and gradually adopted, with the 
result that the narrow river valley^ which had been thinly 
peopled during the Hunting Period, became capable of 
maintaining a large population. 

In what particular area the agricultural mode of life 
was first introduced^ it is impossible to say. Some favour 
southern Palestine and some southern Mesopotamia. 
Those who favour Egypt^ can refer to interesting and im¬ 
portant evidence in support of their view. It is the only 
ancient country, for Instance, in which there are traditions 
regarding the man* who introduced the agricultural mode 
of life. This was Osiris, a priest-king* who was deified, 
or a god to whom was credited the discovery, made by a 

* Frefciw Chmf Tl* Otipn ^ jSjrkwJiart (Mrm. mni Plrot lit, apj 

» la Bibftoolin tcjmdj dTiltntlDa if iBtnuiiiKj \if llic Ei, who 

«m« the GolC 

* whfl iiTt Otiri* * Lrhjia on^a btUcfc kli m ac- iijnifiti ** Tt* 0\4 
"Tht Old Min^ 
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man or group of men, of how to grow corn. Plutarch s 
version of the Eg)-ptian legend states: “Osiris, being now 
become King of Eg>Tt. himself towards ctvilizmg 

his country men, by turning them from their tormer 
Indigent and barbarous course of life; he moreover 
taught them how to cultivate and improve the fruits ot 
the earth Evidence has been forthcoming that the 
pre-Dynastic Egyptians were agriculturists. The bodies 
of many of them have been found preserved in their 
graves in the hot dry sands of Upper Egypt- “ 
the stomachs and intestines of these prehistoric people , 
writes Professor G. Elliot Smith, “ 1 was able to recover 
large quantities of food materials, in fact, the last meals 
eaten before death/' Careful examination was made of 
the contents of the stomachs. “Almost every sample 
contained husks of barley, and In about to per cent ot 
the specimens husks of miUet could be Identified with 
certainty." The millet found in these bodies is nearly 
related to the variety *'which is now cultivated in the 

East Indies”/ . , i j r 

Here we have proof that the agricultural mode ot 

life obtained in the NUe vaUey over sixty centunes i^o, 
and that the seeds of the cultivated variety of millet, 
which grows wild in North Africa and southern Asia, 
were carried to far-distant areas by ancient traders and 
colonists. These frets have, as will be found, an impor¬ 
tant bearing on the early history of Chinese civilisation. 

Our immediate concern, however, is with the history 
of early civilization. In the Nile valley made pr^ 
gress when he was able to provide something which he 
required, by the intelligent utilization of means at his 
disposal. No natural law prompted him to ciUtivate 
corn and irrigate the sun-parched soil, lie did not 
* TA* r?' 
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become an agricultunst instinct. He conducted 
obscrvationsj exercised his reasoning faculty, made ex¬ 
periments, and a great discovery was forthcoming. The 
man whose memory is enshrined in that of Osiris was 
one of the great benefactors of the human race. When 
he solved the problem of how to provide an abundant 
supply of food, he made it possible for a large population 
to live in a small area. It is told of Osiris that " he gave 
them (the Egyptians) a body of laws to regulate their 
conduct by". No doubt the early hunters observed 
laws which regulated conduct in the cave-home as weQ 
as on the hunting-field. The fact that a great pictorial 
art was cultivated by Aurigtiacian man in western 
Europe, about 2o,OQO years ago, indicates that the social 
organisation had been sufBdcntly well developed to per¬ 
mit of certain individuals of a class—possibly the priestly 
class—devoting themselves to the study of art, while 
others attend^ to the food-supply. Aurignacian art 
could never have reached the degree of excellence it did 
had there not been a school of art—apparently religious 
art—^and a system of laws that promoted its welfare. 

When, in Egypt, the agricultural mode of life was 
introduced, and an aWndant supply of food was assured, 
new laws becarnc a necessity, so that the growing com¬ 
munities might be kept uEider control. These laws were 
given a religious significance. Osiris '‘instructed them 
(the Egyptians) in that reverence and worship which they 
were to pay to the gods". Society was united by the 
bonds of a religious organization, and, as is found, Nilotic 
religion had a dose association with the agricultural mode 
of life. It reflected the experiences of the early farmers*, 
it reflected, too, the natural phenomena of the Nile valley. 
Water—the Nile water—-was the fertilizing agency. It 
was the “water of life". The god Osiris was closely 
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associated with the Nile; he was the “ fresh" or the 
“ new" water that flowed in due season after the trying 
period of “ the low Nile ”, during which the land was 
parched by the burning sun and every green thing was 
coated by the sand-storms. ** Ho, Osiris! the inundation 
comes,” cried the priest when the Nile begun to rise. 
“ Homs comes; he recognizes his father in thee, youthful 
in thy name of Fresh Water.”^ The literal rendering 
is; “ Homs comes; he beholds his father in thte,^f7JfffW 
in thy name of Water of Crfeifjifjr The reference is to 
the new water ” which flows quite green for the first 
few days of the annual inundation. The “ new water 
entered the soil and vegetation sprang up, Osiris was 
the principle of life; he was also the ghost-god who 
controlled the river. As the Nile, Osiris was regarded 
as the source of all life—the creator and sustainer and 
ruler in one. 

When the discovery of how to grow corn was passed 
from people to people and from land to land, not only 
the seeds and agricultural implements were passed along, 
but the ceremonies and religious beliefs connected with 
the agricultural mode of life In the area of origin. The 
ceremonies were regarded as of as much importance as the 
implements. 

It need not surprise us, therefore, to find, as we do 
find, not only North African millet in the East Indies, 
but North African religious beliefs connected with agri' 
culture in widely separated countries. Osirian religious 
ideas and myths were, it would appear, distributed over 
wide areas and among various races. There is therefore 
a germ of historical truth in the account given by Plu¬ 
tarch of the missionary efforts of Osiris.^ “ \yith the 
same disposition", we read, he (OsirisJ afterwards 
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travelled over the rest of the world, inducing the people 
everywhere to submit to hia discipline. . . * The Greeks 
condude him to have been the same person with their 
Dionysos or Bacchus.”^ 

In the procss of time the Egyptians found that they 
were able to produce a larger food-supply than they 
required for thdr own needs. They were consequently 
able to devote their surplus to stimulating trade, so as to 
obtain from other countries things which were not to be 
had in Fgypf. They were thus brought into touch with 
other communities, and these communities, such as the 
wood-cutters of Lebanon, were inSuenced by Egyptian 
civilization and stimulated to adopt new modes of life. 
Their food-supply was assured by the Egyptian demand 
for timber. They received corn from the Nile valley In 
payment for their labour. There are references in the 
Egyptian texts to the exports of wheat to North Syria 
and Asia Minor. 

When the great discovery was made of how to work 
copper, the early agriculturists achieved rapid progress. 
Boats were built more easily and in larger numl^rs, new 
weapons were produced, and the Upper Egyptians con¬ 
quered the Lower Egyptians, with the result that Egypt 
was united under a single king. With this union, which 
was followed by a period of remarkable activity, begins 
the history of Ancient Egypt, 

The man, remembered as Osiris, who first sowed his 
little corn patch, sowed also the seeds from which grew 
a mighty empire and a great civilization. His discovery 
spread from people to people, and from land to land, and 
a new era was inaugurated In the history of the world. 
Progress was made possible when mankind were led from 
the wide hunting-fields to the little fields of the Stone 
* S. S^lt^ ^ Itn tmd OMl (Cunfafidgc, I744). 
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Age* farmer, and shown how they could live pleasant 
and well-ordcrcd lives in large commutiidcs. 

The early Egyptian farmers found it necessary to 
measure time and take account of the seasons. A Calen¬ 
dar was introduced and adopted during the prehistoric 
(Palaeolithic) period,* and was used by the Eg^tians for 
thousands of years. Julius Ciesar adapted this Calendar 
for use in Rome. It was subsequently adjusted by Pope 
Gregory and others, and is now in use all over the 
civilized world- Each time we hang up a new calendar, 
therefore, we are reminded of the naan who stimulated 
progress over vast areas by sowing corn, so as to provide 
food for his family in a distant land at a fir-distant period 
of time. 

When we consider the problem of the origin of pro¬ 
gress, let us not forget him and others like him—those 
early thinkers and discoverers to whom all humanity owe 
a debt of gratitude. The few invent, the many adopt; 
the few think and lead, and the many follow. 

«No abstract doctrine”, writes Sir James F. Friwer 
in this connection, is more false and mischievous than 
that of the iiatut^ equality of men. ... The experi¬ 
ence of common life sufficiently contradicts such a vain 
imagination. . . - The men of keenest intelligence and 
strongest characters lead the rest and shape the moulds 
into which, outwardly at least, society is cast. . * - The 
true rulers of men are the thinkers who advance know¬ 
ledge. ... It is knowledge which, in the long run, 
directs and controls the forces of society. Thus the dis¬ 
coverers of new truths are the real though uncrowned 
and iinsceptred kings of mankind. * 

* la Egypt thSi Ihc Satalrun Pt»je the «p-e>Ue<l « Pilaalilhie Aje". 

iTline no « Ueetilhic A»e’*Eirp*. 
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Progress has its origin in Mind, It has been mani- 
fested in the past in those districts in which the mind of 
man was applied to overcome natural obstacles and to 
develop natural resources. The histories of the great 
andetit dvilizations do not support the idea of an evolu¬ 
tionary process which had its origin in human instinct. 
“There has’\ Professor G- Elliot Smith writes, “been 
no general or widespread tendency on the part of human 
societies to strive after what by Europeans is regarded 
as intellectual or material progress. Progressive societies 
arc rare because it requires a very complex series of 
factors to compel men to embark upon the hazardous 
process of striving after such artificial advancement.’* 
Professor Elliot Smith will have none of what Dr, 
■\V, H. R. Rivers refers to as “crude evolutionary ideas”. 
“The history of man”, he writes, “ will be truly inter¬ 
preted, not by means of hazardous and mistaken analogies 
with biological evolution, but by the application of the 
true historical method. The causes of the modem actions 
of mankind are deeply rooted in the pasL But the spirit 
of man has ever been the same: and the course of ancient 
history can only be properly appreciated when It Is realized 
that the same human motives whose nature can be studied 
in our fellow-men to-day actuated the men of old also.”^ 
In the chapters that immediately follow it will be 
shown that separated communities were brought into 
close touch by traders. The term “trading”, however, 
refers, especially in early times, chiefly to prospecting and 
the exploiting of locally unappreciated forms of wealth. 
It was not until after civilization had spread fltr and wide 
that permanent trade routes were established. Some 
overland routes became less important when sea routes 
were ultimately opened. 

^ [rTVC4T[£tDp of thc Vll)^ f. 


CHAPTER 11 

A Far-travelled Invention 

An EETP't“B InvWSltcra—The Whcrt in 

AuwrUtio^r AgricuJtmr with Poitef y-Eg) ptmn Idem tn Fm Eait. 

What be^iring, It m^y be: asked, have the discoveries made 
Jti Ersrt on the early history of China ? Is there 
to show that these widely-separated countrtK were brought 
into contact in remote times ? Did the primitive Chinese 
receive and adopt Egyptian invention^ and if so, h^ 
were such inventions conveyed across the wide and diffi¬ 
cult country lying between the Mediterranean coast and 
the Yellow Sea? Is there any proof that trade routes 
extended in ancient times right across Asia? Did 
specting and trading ancient manners cross the Indian 
Ocean and coast round to Chinese waters. . , ■ 

Interesting evidence regarding cultural contact is 
afforded by the potter's wheel. This wonderW machine 
was Invented in Egypt some time before 
Dynasty (about jooo b.c.), and m its area of origin it 
exercised an influence not only on ceramic craftsmanship 
but on religious ideas. It was regarded as a gift of the 
gods, as in ancient Scotland bronze weapons, implements, 
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musical instruments. Sec., were regarded as gifts from the 
fairies. Apparently the invention was first introduced in 
Memphis, the indent capita], the chief god of which was 
Ptah, the supreme deity ”of all handicraftsmen and of all 
workers in metal and stone”. Ptah was already regarded 
as the creator of the primeval egg from which the universe 
was hatched, and of the “sun egg” and the "moon egg”. 
He was evidently a deity whose life-history goes hack to 
primitive times when the mother-goddess was symbolized 
as the goose that laid the primeval egg. The problem of 
whether the egg or the bird came first was solved by the 
priests of the Puh cult of Memphis, who regarded their 
deity as the creator of the " egg”. After the potter's 
wheel came into use, they depicted Ptah turning the 
f‘cgg‘‘ upon it. The manufacture of wheel-made pottery 
thus came to have religious associations. It was closely 
connected with the culture of Egypt which had its basis 
in the agricultural mode of life. The arts and crafts were 
all stimulated by religious ideas; they were cultivated by 
the priestly class in temple workshops, and were essen¬ 
tially an expression of Egyptian beliefs and conceptions. 

Before the potter’s wheel came into use, the potter s 
art had degenerated. Vases, bowls, jars, platters, and 
other vessels were made of such costly stones as diorite, 
alabaster, and porphyry; these were drilled out with 
copper implements. Copper vessels were also made. 
The discovery of how to work copper had caused the 
craftsmen to neglect the potter’s art, and to work with 
enthusiasm in the hardest stone until they achieved a high 
degree of skill. The coarse pottery of the pre-wheel 
period is therefore no indication that the civilization had 
reached a sis^e of decadence. This fact should be a warning 
to those archaeologists who are prone to conclude that 
if the pottery taken from a stratum in some particular 
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area iscoarse”, the people who produced it at the period 
it represents were necessarily in a backward conditioti. 
The evidence afforded by Yakut products is of special 
interest in this connecdoni. The Yakuts are usu^ly 
referred to as “the most intelligent and progressive 
people in Siberia*\ They are, however, poor ^ potters. 
They never glaze their vessels or use the potter s wheel. 
At the great Russian market of Yakutsk they refuse to 
purchase whed-madc crockery, and purchase instead the 
raw clay with which to make their own hand-made vessels, 
which arc almost as coarse as those of the Stone Age. 
But although the technique displayed in their pottery is 
crude, they are famous for their excellent wood-carving 
and Iron forged-work.' A people cannot, therefore, be 
3 udged by their pottery atone. It may be that those 
ancient peoples who are found to have been poor poc^rs 
were skilled and progressive in other spheres of activity. 
The Hebrews were poor artisans and never Invented any¬ 
thing, but they have given the world a great religious 
literature. 

After the potter's wheel was introduced in Memphis, 
a new era in the history of pottery was itiauguratcd- The 
enclosed baking-furnace came into use at the same time, 
and the potter’s art and technique speedily attained a 
wonderfully high degree of excellence. But the old 
crude, hand-made pottery was still being produced. It 
was consistently produced until EgJ-pt ceased to be a great 
and independent kingdom. Indeed, it Is being manufac¬ 
tured even in our own day. 

The reason why good and bad pottery arc produced 
in a single country—and Egypt is no exception to this 

i-ulc_-is that the manufecture of hand-made vessels was 

in ancient times essentially a woman's avocation. The 

I Tkt r#iiJ VaL 37$. 
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potter's wheel was inveitted by man, and credited to a 
god, and has from the beginning been worked by men 
only. There was apparently a religious significance in 
the connection of the sexes with the different processes. 
The day pot was, in ancient Egypt, a symbol of the 
mother-goddess.' Pots used in connection with the wor¬ 
ship of the Great Mother were apparently produced by 
her priestesses. As women played their part in agrlcul- 
tural ceremonies, so did they play their part—evidently a 
prominent one -in producing the goddess's pot symbols. 
The coarse jars in which were stored wines and oils and 
food-stuffi were gifts of the Great Mother, the giver of 
all; she was the inexhaustible sacred Pot—the womb of 
Nature. Domestic pottery used by women was, very 
properly, the ancient folks appear to have argued, pro¬ 
duced by women. 

“ It will be noted ", writes O. T, Mason in this con¬ 
nection, “ that the feminine gender is used throughout in 
speaking of aboriginal potters. This is because every 
piece of such ware is the work of worn in's hands. She 
quarried the clay, and, like the patient beast of burden, 
bore it home on her back. She washed it and kneaded It 
and rolled it into fillets. These she wound carefully and 
symmetrically until the vessel was built up. She further 
decorated and burned It, and wore it out in household 
drudgery. The art at first was woman’s."* 

In many countries the connection of women with 
hand-made and of men with wheel-made pottery obtains 
even in our day. The following statement by two Ameri¬ 
can scholars, who have produced a short but authoritative 
paper on the potter’s art, is the result of a dose investiga- 
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A FAR-TRAVELLED INVENTION 17 

tion of evidence collected over a wide area, and careftillf 
digested and summanzed 

The porter's wheel is the o-cation of man* and there¬ 
fore is an independent act of inveotion which was not 
evolved from any contrivance utilized during the period 
of hand-niade ceramic ware. The two processes have 
grown out of two radically distinct spheres of human 
activity. The wheels so speak, came from another world. 
It had no point of contact with any tool that existed in 
the old industry, but was brought in from an outside 
quarter as a novel af&ir when man appropriated to 
himself the work hitherto cultivated by woman. The 
development was one from outside, not from within. All 
efforts, accordingly, which view the subject solely from 
the technological angle, and try to derive the wheel from 
previous devices of the female potter, are futile and mis¬ 
leading. It is as erroneous as tracing the plough back to 
the hoe or digging-stick, whereas, in fret, the two are in 
no historical interrelation and belong to fundamentally 
different culture storta and periods — the hoe to the 
gardening activity of woman, the plough to the agricul¬ 
tural activity of man. Both in India and China the 
division of ceramic labour sets apart the thrower or whed- 
pottcr, and distinctly separates him from the moulder. 
The potters in India, who work on the wheel, do not 
intcrmany with those who use a mould or make images. 
They form a caste by themselves.”* 

The oldest wheel-made pottery is found in Egypt. 
There can he no doubt that the potters wheel was 
invented in that country. It was imported into Crete, 

* Tl# ^ h hy iiafcr uad tL W. 

{Fjeld Miucum of NaIejjiE NLiteEj PiibLlcaSiijai, Anlbrt^p«locicil SfrliCi, VeL Xfl. 
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which had trading relations wUh the merchants of the 
ancient Pharaohs^ as far back as about 3000 b,c* Before 
the wheel was adopted the Cretans made stone vessels, 
following Egyptian patterns, but using soft stone instead 
of hard« Their hand-made pottery degenerated, as did 
the Egjrptian* “Pottery came again to its own in both 
countries writes Mr. H. R. Hal], “with the invention 
of the potter's wheel and the baking^fiirnace/** 

The potter s wheel must have found a ready market 
In the old days. It was adopted, in time, in western 
Europe; It was quickly “ taken up'"' in Babylonia and In 
Iran, and was ultimately introduced into India and China. 
But only the high Asiatic dviiizations were cap^ible of 
constructing it, and consequently wheel-made pottery is 
not found everywhere. Among the “aboriginal Ameri¬ 
cans" the wheel was never employed^ It is an interesting 
fict that the mind of man, which is alleged to “work" on 
the same lines ever)^herc, never “evolved"' a pottcr^s 
wheel in Mexico or Peru.* Major Gordon tells that in 
Assam* “the women fashion the pots by hand* they do 
not use the potteris wheel Similar evidence is obtain^ 
able in various other countries. In China there arc wheeU 
potters and moulders, and a distinction is drawn between 
them by ancient writers. “This dear distinction is accen¬ 
tuated by Chu Yen in his treatise on pottery.* He justly 
observes also that the articles made by the wheel-potters 
were all intended for cooking, with the exception of the 
vessel ytf, which was designed for measuring; while the 
output of the moulders, who made the ceremonial vessels 
kuii and ton by availing themselves of the plumb-line, was 
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intended for sacrificial use. Al$o here. In like mariTiier as 
in ancient Rome, India, and Japan^ the idea may have 
prevailed that a wheel-node jar is of a less sacred char¬ 
acter than one made by hand/*^ Here then we touch on 
another point which must be borne in mind by those who 
draw conclusions regarding an dent cultures by means of 
pottery^ In Britain, for instance, a rather coarse pottery 
is found in graves. It is possible that a better potterj' 
was made for everyday use. The conservatism of burial 
customs may have caused coarser pottery to be put into 
graves than the early folks were capable of produdng 
during the period at which the burial took place* 

The wheel-pottery was as sacred to some cults as the 
hand-made was to others^ Even the potter^s wheel was 
sacred. In Egypt the Ptah cult adopted it, as has been 
stated i in India it was a symbol of the Creator i in China 
(as in ancient Egypt) the idea originally prevailed that 
the Creator was a potter who turned on his wheel the 
sun and the moon, man and woman, although in time 
this myth became a philosophical abstraction The 
symbolism of Jeremiah has similarly a history: 

“O house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potitr? 
saith the Lord- Behold, as the clay is in the potter’s hand, so 
are ye in mine hand, O houisc of IsraeL”—Chapter XVHI, 6^ 

Sl Paul, too, refers to the potters 

"Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God? 
Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it. Why hast thou 
made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto 
dishonour (Romans, ix, ao-ii,) 

Chinese emperors were compared to potters. They 

* Tiu fl/ ftffi-in'H im CAj=*i, pp. In “eultnie nuxicif" c\4 
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were credited with the power to cotitrol !i nation as the 
potter controlled his wheel. The ancient peoples who 
adopted the Egyptian potter’s wheel evidently learned 
that it was of divine origin. They adopted the Egyptian 
beliefs and myths associated with it. Withal, the wheel 
was associated with the agricultural mode of life, having 
originated in a country of agriculturists. Ptah, the 
divine potter, was, like all the other prominent gods of 
Egypt, fused with Osiris—the god who was, among other 
things, the “ culture hero”. The Chinese “ culture 
hero”. Shun, who became emperor, is said to have 
practised husbandry, fishing, and making pottery jars”. 
He manufactured day vessels without flaw on the river 
bank.' 

The Chinese culture hero, Sheti-ming (“ Divine 
Husbandman”) “ was regarded as the father of agriculture 
and the discoverer of the healing property of plants". 
In ancient Chinese lore “we meet a dose association of 
agriculture with pottery, and an illustration of the fact 
that husbandman and potter were one and the same 
person during the primeval period".* 

Memories of Ptah-Oslris dung to the potter's wheel. 
The trade routes must have hummed with stories about 
the god who had gifted this wonderful contrivance to 
mankind. These stories were localised in various coun¬ 
tries, and they took on the colour of the period during 
which the whed was imported. In Japan, the Ptah 
legend has been given a Buddhistic significance. The 
potter's wheel is reputed there to be the invention of the 
famous Korean monk, Gyogi (a.d, 670-749). No doubt 
the first potter's wheel reached Japan from Korea, whence 
came the conquerors of the Ainus. But there is evidence 


^ CluTiEiDci, Jt S^-rns VaL 
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that It was in use long before Buddhism drifted” along 
the sea route from the mainland in the sixth century, to 
become curiously mixed up with Shintoism two centuries 
later. The priests of Buddhism, who transformed the 
Shinto gods into «avatars ” of Buddha, no doubt also 
identified the far-carried Ptah-Osiris with their monk— 
the Japanese culture hero”. 

The earliest pottery in Japan was manufactured by 
the Ainus and was “ hand-shaped " by the women. A 
similar pottery was produced in Korea. The wheel-made 
variety made its appearance when Chinese culture spread 
through Korea during the Silta kingdom period, which 
began about the time (a-d. 59) when the earliest Japanese, 
according to their own traditions, migrated to the islands 
that bear their name. No doubt the traders were active 
on sea and land long before the Japanese conquered the 
islands of the Ainus and the Chinese overran Korea. 
Great migrations and conquests in andent times were 
indirectly stimulated by trade. A new culture was 
introduced Into backward communities by the early 
prospectors and trading colonists, and these communities 
in time acquired weapons, reared the domesticated horse, 
and took to the sea after having learned how to build and 
navigate ships similar to those introduced by the traders. 
When the potters wheel was introduced into Korea, 
the clay vessels were shaped in imitation of Chinese 
pottery. There can remain no doubt, therefore, as to 
whence the wheel came. China was the chief centre 
of early civilization in the Far East, and its influence 
spread far and wide. There are some who think that 
Burma was during its early period in closer touch with 
China than with India; but more evidence than Is yet 
available is required to establish this theory. The earliest 
civilization in southern China of which we have know- 
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ledge was of Indian ongin. The sea traders who had 
crossed the Indian Ocean reached the Burmese coast 
several centuries before the Christian era, as the archaic 
character of Burmese river boats suggests. It may be, 
however, that the potter^s wheel was carried along the 
mid-Asian trade routes long before the shippers coasted 
round to Chinese waters. There can be no doubt that 
the potter's wheel was introduced into China at a very 
remote period. Investigators are unable to discover any 
native legends regarding its origin. Nor are there any 
traditions regarding female potters. The culture heroes 
of China who made the first pots appear to have used the 
wheel, and the Chinese potter’s wheel is identical with 
the Egyptian. 

When the wheel was introduced into Japan, hand¬ 
made pottery was in use for religious purposes, and for 
long ^terwards the vessels used at Shinto shrines were 
not turned on the wheel. In India, hand-made pottery 
was similarly reserved for religious worship after the 
wheel-made variety came into use,^ The wheel did not 
reach southern India until its Iron Age,* When the 
southern India Iron Age began is uncertain. It was not, 
of course, an “Age” in the real sense, but a cultural 
“ stage ”, Iron was known and apparently in use during 
the Aryo-lndlan Vedic period in the north.* 

The potter’s wheel was introduced into Babylonia at 
a very remote period- From Babylonia it was carried 
into Persia. The Avestan word for kiln is ta/tura^ which 
is believed, according to Laufer, to be a loan word from 
Semitic /ttrnir. 

There are, of course, no records regarding the intro- 

^ ^ L. D. f r 
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ductiot) of the potter's wheel into Bnbyloni^ India, or 
China. All that we know definitely is that it first came 
into use in Egypt, and that it was afterwards adopted in 
the various ancient centres of civilisation from which 
cultural infiuctices ” flowed " to various areas. With the 
wheel went certain religious ideas and customs. These 
arc not found in the areas unreached by the potter’s 
wheel. 

China appears to have been influenced at the dawn ot 
its history by the culture represented by the Egyptian 
wheeL 


CHAPTER ITI 


Ancient Mariners and Explorers 

The ChlqcK Junk—KdJii^-Tlic Ancient '‘Reed Elnit^ utd Skia- 
baojed Rai^—*+Twt> fleat# of lEe 8^7“—Dug-oui Where Shippui^ 

wai —Euxmcic and Chinese Junks nnemblc Anoenl EgjpfliD 

Ships—Cretan and Phtenidan Mariiscrs^A^cu drcomnivigatKS —Wai 
Sumetia colonized by Sea-farm^—E^yptlaii Boats on Sea of Oklintilc^ 
Japanese and Folynestan Soati—E^iiaTi Types in Mcdiicrrancun and 
Noithem Europc^Siorics nf Cony Voyages in 8nuU Gmit—Visit of Chlose 
Junk to the Thames—Solomoo^i Ships. 

Further important evidence regarding cultural contact in 
early tinges is afforded by shipping. How came it about 
that an inland people like the primitive Chinese took to 
seafaring? 

The question that first arises in this connection is: 
Were ships invented and developed by a single ancient 
people, or were they invented independently by various 
ancient peoples at difTerent periods? ’Were the Chinese 
junks of independent origin? Or were these junks 
developed from early models of vessels—such foreign 
vessels as first cruised in Chinese waters? 

Chinese junks are fiat-bottomed ships, and the largest 
of them reach about looo tons. The poops and fore¬ 
castles are high, and the masts carry lug-sails, generally 
of bamboo splits. They are fitted with rudders. Often 
on the bows appear painted or inlaid eyes. These eyes 
are found on models of ancient Egyptian ships. 

During the first Han dynasty (about 206 n.c.) junks 
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of'‘one tKousand (about 15 tons) were regarded as 
very large vessels. In these boats the early Chinese 
navigators appear to have reached Korea and Japan. 
But long before they took to the sea there were other 
mariners In the China sea. 

The Chinese wercj as stated, originally an inland 
people. They were acquainted with river ku/ai (coracles) 
before they reached the seashore. These resembled the 
kufas of the Babylonians referred to by Herodotus, who 
wrote: 

“The boats which come down the river to Babylon 
are circular, and made of skins. The frames, which are 
of willow, arc cut in the country of the Armenians above 
Assyria, and on these, which serve for hulls, a covering 
of skins is stretched outside, and thus the boats are made, 
without either stem or stern, quite round like a shield.”^ 

These kufhs are still in use in Mesopotamia. They 
do not seem to have altered much since the days of 
Hammurabi, or even of Sargon of Akkad. The Assyrians 
crossed rivers on skin floats, and some of the primitive 
peoples of mid-Asia arc still using the inflated skins of 
cowsasriver" ferry-boats". Butsuch con trivances hard ly 
enter into the history of shipping. The modern liner did 
not evolve" from either kufa or skin float. Logs of wood 
were, no doubt, used to cross rivers at an early period. 
The idea of udliiing these may have been suggested 
to ancient hunters who saw animals being carried down 
on trees during a fiver flood. But attempts to utilize 
a tree for crossing a river would have been disastrous 
when first made, if the hunters were unable to swim. 
Trees arc so apt to roll round in water. Besides, they 
would be useless if not guided with a punting-pole, 
expertly manipulated. Early man must have learned 
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how to navigate a river by usLngi to begin with^ at least 
two trees lashed together. In Egypt and Babylonia we 
find traces of hts first attempts in this connection. The 
reed float, consisting of two bundles of reeds, and the raft 
to which the inflated skins of animais were attached to 
give It buoyancy^ were in use at an early period on the 
Rivers Nile and Euphrates* A raft of this kind had 
evidently its origin among a people accustomed, as were 
the later Assyrians, to use skin floats when swimming 
across rivers* There are sculptured representations ot 
the Assyrian soldiers swimming with inflated skins under 
their chests. 

The reed float was in use at a very early period on the 
Nile. Professor Breasted says that the two prehistoric 
floats were bound firmly together, side by side, like two 
huge cigars and adds the following interesting note; 
^*The writer was once without a boat In Nubi% and a 
native from a neighbouring village at once hurried away 
and returned with a pair of such floats made of dried 
reeds from the Nile shores. On this somewhat precarious 
craft he ferried the writer over a wide channel to an island 
in the river. It was the first time that the author had 
ever seen this contrivance, and it was not a little inter¬ 
esting to find a craft which he knew only in the Pyramid 
texts of 5000 years ago still surviving and in daily use on 
the ancient river in fiir-ofF Nubia 

In the Pyramid texts there are references to the 
reed floats used by the souk of kings when being 
ferried across the river to death. The gods ** bind together 
the two floats for this King Pcpi"', runs a Pyramid 
text. ^*Thc knots are tied, the ferry-boats are brought 
together”, says another, and there are allusions to the 
ferryman (the prehistoric Charon) standing In the stern 
and poling the float. Before the Egyptian sun-god was 
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placed in 2 boat, he had two floats of the sky*' to 
carry him along the celestial Nile to the horizon.’ 

The **dug-out" canoe was probably developed from 
the raft. Men who drifted timber down a river may 
have had the idea of a "dug-out" suggested to them 
by first shaping 2 seat on a log, or a " hold" to secure the 
food-supply for the river voyage, Pitt Rivers suggests 
that after the discoverj' was made that a hollowed log 
could be utilized in water, “ the next stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the canoe would consist In pointing the ends 

In what locality the dug-out canoe was invented it 
is impossible to say with absolute certainty. All reliable 
writers on naval architecture agree, however, that Egypt 
was the "cradle” of naval architecture,* 

“ For the development of the art of shipbuilding,” 
says Chatterton, “ few countries could be found as suitable 
as Egypt- . , - The peacefultiess of the waters of the Nile, 
the absence of storms, and the rarity of calms, combined 
with the fact that, at any rate, during the winter and early 
spring months, the gentle north wind blew up the river 
with the regularity of a Trade Wind, so enabling the 
ships to sail against the stream without the aid of oars 
— these were just the conditions that many another nation 
might have longed for. Very different, indeed, were the 
circumstances which had to be wrestled with in the case 
of the first shipbuilders and sailormcn of Northern 
Europe,"* 

The early Egyptians were continually crossing the 
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river. When thej^ began to convey stones front their 
quarries, they required substantial rafts. Egyptian needs 
promoted the development of the art of navigation on a 
river specially suited for experiments that led to great 
discoveries. The demand for wood was always greats 
and it was Intensified after metal-working had been intro¬ 
duced, because of the increased quanddes of fuel required 
to feed the furnaces. It became absolutely necessary for 
the Egyptians to go far afield in search of timber. The 
fret that they received supplies of timber at an early 
period from Lebanon is therefore of special interest. 
Their experiences in drifting rafts of timber across the 
Mediterranean from the Syrian coast apparently not only 
stimukted naval architecture and increased the experiences 
of early navigators^ but inaugurated the habit of organiz¬ 
ing seafaring eaepedidons on a growling scale. “Men"^, 
says Professor Elliot Smith, "^^did not take to maritime 
trafficking cither for aimless pleasure or for idle adven¬ 
ture- They went to sea only under the pressure of the 
strongest incentives."^ 

The Mediterranean must have been crossed at a very 
early period. Settlements of seafarers took place in Crete 
before 3000 b.c,* On the island have been found 
flakes of Gbsidian that were imported at the dawn of its 
history from the Island of Melos p No doubt obsidian 
artifacts were used in connection with the construction 
of vessels before copper implements became common. 

The earliest evidence of shipbuilding as an organized 
and important national industry is found in the Egyptian 
tomb pictures of the Old Kingdom period (r, 2400 b.c,). 
Gangs of men, under overseers^ are seen constructing 
many kinds of boats, large and small There arc records 
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of or^nized expeditions dating back 500' j^cars earlier. 
Pharaoh Snefru built vessels “ nearly one hundred and 
seventy feet long". He sent “a fleet of forty vessels to 
the Phoenician coast to procure cedar logs from the slopes 
of Lebanon Expeditions were also sent across the Red 
Sea. Vessels with numerous oats, and even vessels with 
sails, are depicted on Egyptian prehistoric pottery dating 
back to anything like 6000 n.c. In no other country 
in the world was seafaring and shipbuilding practised 
at such a remote period. 

The earliest representations of deep-sea boats are 
found in Egypt. One is seen in the tomb of Sahurc, 
of the FifiJi Dynasty (r. 2600 B.c.), A great expedition 
sailed to Punt (Somaliland) during the reign of Queen 
Halshepsut (r, 1 joo b.c.). Five of the highly-developed 
vessels are depicted in her temple at Deir-cI-Bahari. 
It is of interest to compare one of these vessels with 
a Chinese junk. “Between the Chinese and Burmese 
junks of to-day and the Egyptian ships of about six 
thousand years ago there are ", writes E. Kebel Chatterton, 
“many points of similarity. , . , Until quite recently, 
China remained in the same state of development for 
four thousand years. If that was so with her arts and 
life generally, it has been especially so In the case of 
her sailing craft." Both the Chinese junk and the ancient 
Egyptian ship show a common InAuence and a remark¬ 
able persistence in type 

“ Are we to believe", a reader asks, “ that the ancient 
Egyptian navigators went as far as China? Is there any 
proof that they made long voyages? Were the ancient 
Egyptians not a people who lived in isolation for a 
prolonged period?"* 
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It is not known definitely how far the ancient Egyp' 
dan mariners went after they had begun to venture to 
sea. But one thing is certain. They made much longer 
voyages than were credited to them a generation ago. 
The Phoenicians, who became the sea-traders of the 
Egj'ptians, learned the art of navigation from those 
Nilotic adventurers who began to visit their coast at a 
very early period in quest of timber; they adopted the 
Egyptian style of craft, as did the Cretans, their prede¬ 
cessors in Mediterranean sea trafficking. By the time 
of King Solomon the Pheenidans had established colonies 
in Spain, and were trading not only from Carthage In the 
Mcdiccn-ancan, but apparently with the British Isles, 
while they were also active in the Indian Ocean. They 
were evidently accustomed to make long voyages of 
exploration. At the time of the Jewish captivity. Pharaoh 
Necho (609-593 an expedition of Phoenicians 

from the Red Sea to circumnavigate Afnca. They re¬ 
turned three years later by way of Gibraltar. But their 
voyage excited no surprise in Egypt.^ It had long been 
believed by the priests that the world was surrounded by 
water. Besides, these priests preserved many traditions 
of long voyages that had been made to distant lands. 

There are those who believe that the early Egyptian 
mariners, who were accustomed to visit British East 
Africa and sail round the .Arabian coast, founded the 
earliest colony in Sumeria (ancient Babylonia) at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. The cradle of Sumerian culture 
was Eridu, the sea port The god of Eridu was Ea, 
who had a ship with pilot and crew. According to Baby¬ 
lonian traditions, he instructed the people, as did Osiris 
in Egypt, how to irrigate the land, grow corn, build 
houses and temples, make laws, engage in, trade, and so 
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on. He was remembered as a monster—a goat-fish god, 
or half fish, half man. Apparently he was identical with 
the Oannes of Berosus. It may be that Ea-Oannes sym¬ 
bolized the seafarers who visited the coast and founded 
a colony at Eridu, introducing the agricultural mode of 
life and the working of copper. Early inland peoples 
must have regarded the mariners with whom they first 
came into contact as semi-divine beings, just as the 
Cubans regarded Columbus and his followers as visitors 
from the sky. The Mongols of Tarta^ entertained 
quaint ideas about the British “ foreign devils'* after they 
had fought in one of the early wars against China. M. 
Hue, the French missionary priest of the congre^tlon of 
St, l^zarus, who [ravelled through Tarcarj', Tibet, and 
China during 1844-6, had once an interesting conver¬ 
sation with a Mongol, who “had been told by the 
Chinese what kind of people, or monsters rather, these 
English were**. The story ran that the Englishmen 
“lived in the water like fish, and when you least expected 
it, they would rise to the surface and cast at you fiery 
gourds. Then as soon as you bend your bow to send an 
arrow at them, they plunge again into the water like 
frogs.”* 

Those who suppose that the Sumerians coasted round 
from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, landed on the 
barren African coast, and, setting out to cross a terrible 
desert, penetrated to the Nile valley along a hitherto 
unexplored route of about 200 miles, have to explain 
what was the particular attraction offered to them by 
prehistoric Egypt if, according to their theoi^, it was 
still uncultivated and in the “ Hunting Age *'. How 
came it about that they knew of a river which ran through 
desert country? 
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It is more probable that the Nilotic people penctratedi 
to the Red Sea coast, and afterwards ventured to sea in 
their river boats, and that, in rime, having obtained skill 
in navigation, they coasted round to the Persian Gulf, 
In pre-Dynastic rimes the Egyptians obtained shells from 
the Red Sea coast. 

At what period India was first reached is uncertain. 
When Solomon imported peacocks from that country 
(the land of the peacock), the sea route was already well 
known. It is significant to find that all round the coast, 
from the Red Sea to India, Ceylon, and Burma, the 
Egyptian types of vessels have been ifi use from the 
earliest seafaring periods. The Burmese junks on the 
IrawadI resemble closely, as has been indicated, the Nile 
boats of the ancient Egyptians.^ The Chinese junks 
were developed from Egyptian models. More antique 
Egyptian boats than are found on the Chinese coast arc 
still being used by the Koryak tribe who dwell around 
the sea of Okhotsk. Mr, Chatterton says that the 
Koryak craft have “Important similarities to the Egyp¬ 
tian ships of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties (c. 3000-1500 
B.c,). Thus, besides copying the ancients in steering with 
an oar, the fore-end of the prow of their sailing boats 
terminates in a fork through which the harpoon-line is 
passed, the fork being sometimes carved with a human 
face which they believe will serve as a protector of the 
boat. Instead of rowlocks they have, like the early 
Egyptians, thong-loops through which the oar or paddle 
is inserted. Their sail, too, is a rectangular shape of 
dressed reindeer skins sewed together. But it is their 
mast that is especially like the Egyptians and Burmese." 
This mast is made of three poles “ set up In the manner 
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of a tripod The double mast vtas common in ancient 
Egypt, but Mr. Chatter toil notes that Mr. Villiers Stuart 
“found on the walls of a tomb belonging to the Sixth 
Dynasty (r. ci+oo a,c.) at Gebel Abu Faida, the painting 
of a boat with a treble mast made of three spars arranged 
like the edges of a triangular pyramid".^ Thus we find 
that vessels of Egyptian type (adopted by various peoples) 
not only reached China but went a considerable distance 
beyond it. Japanese vessels still display Egyptian chantc- 
tcristics. In the Moluccas and Malays the ancient three- 
limbed mast has not yet gone out of iashion, Polynesian 
craft were likewise developed from Egyptian models. 
William Ellis, the missionary,* noted “the peculiar and 
almost classical shape of the large Tahitian canoes ”, with 
“ elevated prow and stern ”, and tells that a fleet of them 
reminded him of representations of “ the ships in which 
the Argonauts sailed, or the vessels that conveyed the 
heroes of Homer to the siege of Troy ”, 

Various writers have called attention to the persis¬ 
tence of Egyptian types in the Mediterranean and in 
northern Europe. ** In every age and every district of 
the ancient world ", wrote Mr. Cecil Torr, the great 
authority on classic shipping, "the method of rigging 
ships was substantially the same ; and this method is first 
depicted by the Egyptians."* 

The Far Eastern craft went long distances in ancient 
lays. Ellis tells of r^ular voyages made by Polynesian 
chiefs which extended to 300 and even 600 miles. A 
chief from Rurutu once visited the Society Islands in 
1 native boat built “somewhat in the shape of a cres¬ 
cent, the stem and stern high and pointed and the sides 
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iiccp * Sometime exceptionally tong^ voyages were 
forced by the weather conditions of Oceania. In 
1696”, Ellis writes, “two canoes were driven from 
Ancarso to one of the Philippine Isbnds, a distance of 
800 miles,” He gives other instances of voyages of 
like character. A Christian missionary, travelling in 
a native boat, was carried “ nearly 800 miles in a south¬ 
westerly direction Reference has already been made 
to the long and daring voy^e made by the Phoenicians 
who circumnavigated Africa. Another extraordinary 
enterprise is referred to by Pliny the elder/ who quotes 
from the lost work of Cornelius Nepos. This was a voyage 
performed by Indians who had, before 60 B.C., embarked 
on a commerdal voyage and reached the coast of Ger¬ 
many. Lt is uncertain whether they sailed round the 
Cape of Good Hope and tip the Atlantic Ocean, or went 
northward past Japan and discovered the north-cast 
passage, skirting the coast of Siberia, and sailing round 
Lapland and Norway to the Baltic. They were made 
prisoners by the Suevians and handed over to Quintus 
Mctellus Ccler, pro-consular governor of Gaul. 

In 1770 Japanese navigators reached the northern 
coast of Siberia and landed at Kamchatka. They were 
taken to St. Petersburg, where they were received by the 
Empress of Russia, who treated them with marked kind¬ 
ness. In 1847-8 the Chinese junk sailed from 

Canton to the Thames and caused no small sensation on 
its arrival. This vessel rounded the Horn and took 477 
days to complete the voyage. 

Solomon's ships made long voyages: Once every 
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three years came the tiavy of Tarsh 5 sh» bringing gold, 
and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks".* 

As in the case of the potter's wheel, cultural elements 
were distributed far and wide by the vessels of the most 
ancient of mariners. Before tracing these elements in 
China, it would be well to deal with the motives that 
impelled early seafirers to undertake long and adven¬ 
turous voyages of exploration and to found colonies in 
distant lands. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The World-wide Search for Wealth 
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Tmhre can be ao doubt as to the reasons why Solomon 
sought to emulate the maritime action tics of the Phcenictaiis 
who had been bringing peacocks from India, silver from 
Spain^ and gold from West Africa and elsewhere long 
before his day, 

" And King Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion-getier, 
which is beside Eloth^ on the shore of the Red Sea, in the [and of 
Edom. And Hiram sent in the navy his servants, shipmcit that 
had knowledge of the sea, with the servants of Solomon. And 
they came to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four hundred 
and twenty talents, and brought it to King Solomon.” ^ 

When the Queen of Sheba visited Jerusalem she was 
accompanied by camels that bare spices, and very much 
gold, and precious stones'*.* About seven centuries 
before Solomon's day. Queen Hatshepsuc of Egypt, to 
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whom reference was made in the Uist chapter, had emu- 
bted the feats of her ancestors by sending a fleet to Punt 
(Somaliland or British East Africa) to bring back, among 
other things, myrrh trees for her new temple. The 
myrrh was required “ for the incense in the temple 
service**.^ Ancient mariners sec out on long voyages, 
not only on the quest of wealth, but also of various 
articles required for religious purposes. Indeed, the 
quest of 'wealth had originally religious associations, 
(^Id, silver, copper, pearls, and precious stones were 
all sacred, and it was bKause of their cotinection with the 
ancient deities that they were first sought for. The so^ 
called “ornaments" worn by our remote ancestors were 
charms against evil and ill luck. Metals were similarly 
supposed to have protective qualities. Iron is still regarded 
in die Scottish Highlands as a charm against laity attack. 
In China it is a protection against dragons. The souls of 
the Egyptian dead were “charmed" in the other world by 
the amulets placed in their tombs. When the Pharaoh's 
soul entered the boat of the sun^od he was protected by 
metals. “Brought to thee”, a Pyramid text states, “are 
blocks of silver and masses of malachite."* Gold W'as the 
mec.al of the sun-god and silver of the deity of the moon. 
Horus had associations with copper, and Ptah, the god of 
craftsmen, with various metals. Iron was “ the bones of 
Set”, the Egyptian devil. In Greece and India the mythL 
cal ages were associated with metals, and iron was the 
metal of the dark age of evil (the Indian *‘Kali Yuga"). 

In China the metals have similarly religious associa¬ 
tions, The dragon-gods of water, rain, and thunder are 
connected with gold of various hues — the “golds” coloured 
by the alchemists by fusion with other metals. Thus we 
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have Chinese refisrences to red, yellow, white, blue, and 
black gold, as in the following extract: 

When the yellow dragon, born from yellow gold a thousajid 
years old, enters a deep place, a yellow spring dashes fbnh; and if 
from this spring some particles (fine dust) arise, these become a 
yellow cloud. 

“ In the same way blue springs and blue clouds originate from 
blue dragons, bom froni blue gold eight hundred years old j red, 
white, and black spring and clouds from red, white, and black 
dragons born from gold of same colours a thousand years old.’** 

In Indian Vedic lore gold is a good metal and silver a 
bad mctaL One of the Creation Myths states in this 
connection: 

^ Kc {Prajapad) created Asuras (demons}. That was dis¬ 
pleasing to him. That became the precious metal with the had 
Colour (nlvef]'. This was the origin of silver. He created gods. 
That was pleasing to him. That became the precious metal with 
the good, colour [gold). That was the origin of gold.*'* 

The dragon of the Far East is associated with copper as 
well as gold. In the Japanese HUtiricat i!«ei-d!r the story 
is told how the Emperor Hwang brought down a dragon 
so that he might ride on its back through the air. He 
first gathered copper on a mountain. Then he cast a 
tripod. Immediately a dragon, dropping its whiskers, 
came down to him. After the monarch had used the god 
as an **airship**, no fewer than seventy of his subjects 
followed his example. Hwang was the monarch who 
prepared the “liquor of immortality” (the Japanese 
“soma”) by melting dnnabar (sulphuret of mercury, 
known as “ dragon’s blood *■), Chinese dragons, accord¬ 
ing to Wang Fu in 'Rkyafthy dread iron and like precious 
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stones. In Japn the belief prevailed that if iron and filth 
were flung into ponds the dragons raised hurricanes that 
devastated the land. The Chinese roused dragons, when 
they wanted rain, by making a great noise and by throw¬ 
ing iron into dragon pools. Iron has **a pungent nature” 
and injures the eyes of dragons, and they rise to protect 
their eyes. Copper has, in China, associations with dark¬ 
ness and death. The “ Stone of Darkness” is hollow and 
contains water or “ the vitai spirit of copper”.’ Dragons 
arc fond of these stones and of beautiful gems,* 

The dragon-shaped sea-gods of India and the dragon- 
gods of China and Japan have close associations with 
pearls. In a sixth<entuTy Chinese work,* it is stated that 
pearls are spit out by dragons. Dragons have pearls 
worth a hundred pieces of gold ” in their mouths, under 
their throats, or in their pools. When dragons fight 
in the sky, pearls fall to the ground. De Groot* makes 
reference to *'thunder pearls" that dragons have dropped 
from their mouths. These illuminate a house by night. 
In Wang Fu’s description of the dragon it is stated that 
a dragon has “a bright pearl under its chin”. 

A mountain in Japan is called Ryushuho, which means 
^‘Dragon-Pearl Peak", It is situated in Fuwa district of 
Mino province, and is associated in a legend with the 
Buddhist temple called “ Cloud-Dragon Shrine”. When 
this temple was being erected, a dragon, carrying a pearl 
in Its mouth, appeared before one of the priests. Moun¬ 
tain and sanctuary were consequently given dragon names. 

The “jewel that grants all desires" Is known in India, 
China, and Japan. A Japanese story relates that once 
upon a time an Indian Buddhist abbot, named Bussei 
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(BuddKa's vow), set out on a vo)’agc with purpose to 
obtain this jewel (a pearl) which was possessed by the 
dragon king of the ocean”. In the midst of the sea the 
boat hove to while Bussei performed a ceremony and 
repeated a charm^ causing the dragon-king to appear. 
The abbot, making a mystic sign, then demand^ the 
pearl; but the dragon deceived him and nullified the 
mystic sign, Hising in the air, «the King of the Ocean ” 
caused a great storm to rage. The boat was destroyed 
and all on board it, except Bussei, were drowned, Bussei 
afterwards migrated from southern India to Japan, accont- 
panied by Baramon (“ Wal!*gazing Brahman”). 

The ^‘Jewels of Flood and Ebb” were jewels that 
granted desires. In Japanese legend these were possessed 
by the dragon king (Sagara), whose kingdom, like that of 
the Indian Naga monarch and that of the Gaelic ruler of 
*'Land Under-Waves”, is situated at the bottom of the 
sea. The white jewel is called "Pearl of Ebb”, and the 
blue jewel Pearl of Flood”, 

A Japanese story relates that the Empress Jingo 
obtained from a sea-god a "jewel that grants all desires”. 
During her reign a great fleet went to Korea to obtain 
tribute. The Korean fleet went out to meet it, but when 
it was drawn up for battle, a Japanese god cast into the 
sea the “ Pearl of Ebb”, and immediately the waters with¬ 
drew, leaving both fleets stranded. The resolute King of 
Korea, not to be daunted, leapt on to the dried sea-bed, 
and, marshalling his troops there, advanced at the head of 
them to attack and destroy the Japanese fleet. Then the 
Japanese god flung the “Pearl of Flood” into the sea. 
No sooner was this done than the waters returned and 
drowned large numbers of Koreans. Then a tidal wave 
swept over the Korean shore, while the troops prayed for 
their lives in vain. Not until the “Pearl of Ebb" was 
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thrown once again into the sea did the waters retreat from 
the land. 

After these miraculous and disastrous imnifcstations, 
the King of Korea was glad to make peace, and sent out 
three vessels laden with tribute to the empress, who had 
conquered the enemy without the loss of a single Japan¬ 
ese soldier or sailor, or even a single drop of Japanese 
blood. 

Other names of the Japanese sea-^od Sugara^ are 
Ofuhvjataisumi (“sea lord, or s« snake"), and Tejii-tama 
hiko no Miksto (“Abundant Pearl Prince”), and he has 
a daughter named Toyt-tama-Hnr^ (“Abundant Pearl 
Princess”).* During storms, sailors threw jewels into the 
sea to pacify the dragon king, 

Chinese ern^rors, like the Egyptian Pharaohs, had 
dragon boats which were used in connection with religious 
rain-getting ceremonies. They had also the bird boats 
called “yih”. Mr. Wells Williams refers to the yih as 
“a kind of sea-bird that flics high, whose figure is gaily 
painted on the sterns of junks, to denote their swift 
sailing”. He adds that “the descriptions arc contra¬ 
dictory, but its picture rudely resembles a heron”.* 

It will be gathered from the evidence summarized 
above that the seafaring activities of the Chinese and 
Japanese had close associations with the search for precious 
metals and stones and pearls on the part of those who 
introduced the Egyptian type of vessels into their waters. 
With these ships went many customs and beliefs that 
became mixed with local customs and beliefs. New 
modes of life were introduced, and, with these, new modes 
of thought. Nothing persists like immemorial customs. 
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myths, and religtous belief associated with a particubr 
mode of life. 

Before the culture-complexes of China and Japan are 
investigated, so that local elements may be sifted out from 
the overlying mass of imported elements, it would be 
well to deal with the history of the search for wealth 
across the oceans of the world. 

it is necessary, therefore, to turn back again to the 
cradle of shipbuilding and maritime enterprise—to ancient 
Egypt with its wonderful civilization of over 3000 years 
that sent its influences &r and wide. Whether or not the 
Egyptians ever reached China or Japan, we have no 
means of knowing, Fauthier’s view in this connection 
has come in for a good deal of destructive criticism. He 
referred to a Chinese tradition that about Tit3 b.c. 
the Court was visited by seafarers from the kingdom of 
**Nili'*, and suggested that they came from the Nile 
valley.' The “NUi", or“N2rC” folk, accord¬ 

ing to others, came from the direction of Japan or from 
beyond Korea. References to them are somewhat 
obscure, it does not follow that because Egyptian ships 
reached China, they were manned by Egyptians. Ships 
were, like potter's wheels, adopted by folks who may 
never have heard of Egypt. A culture flows far beyond 
the areas reached by those who have given it a definite 
character, just as the Bantu dialects have penetrated to 
areas in Africa far beyond Bantu control. 

What motives, then, stimulated maritime enterprise 
at the dawn of the history of sea-trafficking? What 
attracted the ancient mariners? If it was wealth, what 
was wealth ” to them ? 

The answer to the last query is that wealth was some¬ 
thing with a religious significance. Gold was searched 
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for, but not, to begin with, for the purpose of making 
coins. There was no coinage. Gold was a predous 
meta] in the sense that it brought luck, and to the ancient 
people luck ” meant everything they yearned for in this 
world and the next. 

As far back as the so-called “Paleolithic period" 
in western Europe, there was, as has been noted, a 
systematic search for wealth In the form of sea-shells. 
The hunters in central Europe imported shells from the 
Mediterranean coast and used them as amulets. These 
imported shells are found in their graves. In Ancient 
E^pt, shells were carried from the Red Sea coast, as well 
as from the Mediterranean coast, tong before the historical 
period begins. The evidence of the grave-finds shows 
that Red Sea pearl-shell and Red Sea cowries were in use 
for religious purposes. “ Millions of them ", as Maspero 
has noted, have been found in Ancient Egyptian graves. 
In time, pearls came into use, not only pearls from Nile 
mussels, but from oysters found in the southern part of 
the Gulf of Aden. As shipping developed, the pearl- 
fishers went farther and farther In search of pearls. The 
famous andent pearl area in the Persian Gulf was dis¬ 
covered and drawn upon at some remote period. No 
doubt the pearls worn by Assyrian and Persian monarchs 
came, in part, from the Persian Gulf. At what period 
Ceylon pearls were first fished for it is impossible to say. 
Of one thing we can be certain, however. They were 
fished for by men who used the Egyptian type of vessel. 

The migrating and trading pearl-fishers carried their 
beliefs with them from land to land. Almost every¬ 
where arc found the same beliefs and practices connected 
with shells and pearls. These beliefs and practices arc of 
a highly complex character—so complex, indeed, that they 
must have had an area of origin in which they reflected 
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the beliefs and customs of a people with a history of their 
own. The pearl, for instance, was connected with the 
moon, with the goddess who was the Great Mother, and 
with the sun and the sun-god. Venus (Aphrodite) was 
sea-born. She was lifted from the sea, by Tritons, seated 
on a shell. She was the pearl—the vital essence of the 
magic shell, and she was the moon, the “ Pearl of Heaven 
The pearl, like the moon, was supposed to exercise an 
influence over human beings. In Egypt, the Mother 
Goddess was symbolixed by a cow, and cow, moon, pearl, 
and shell were connected in an arbitrary way. 

In those areas in which the Mother Goddess was 
symbolized by the sow, the shell was likewise connected 
with her. The Greeks applied to the cowry a word 
that means ” little pig **; this word had a special 
reference to the female sex. The Romans called the 
shell “ porci **, and porcelain has a like derivation.* As 
has been shown, women were connected with hand-made 
pottery, and the pot was a symbol of the Great Mother. 
In Scotland, certain shells are still referred to as “cows” 
and “ pigs They were anciently believed to promote 
fertility and bring luck. The custom of placing shells on 
window-sills, at doors, in hrc-places, and round garden 
plots still obtains in parts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Some low-reliefs of mother goddesses with 
baskets of fruit, corn, &c., surviving from the Rom an o- 
British period, which have been found in various parts of 
Britain, have shell-canopies. The Romans “ took over ” 
the goddesses of the peoples of western Europe on whom 
they imposed their rule, as they took over the Greek 
pantheon. 

Following the dues afforded by the evidence of ships, 
it is fouttd that the early pearl-fishers coasted round from 

1 Bllkfit Smith, */ tkt m uf. 
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the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf, round India to the Bay 
of Bengal, round the Malay Peninsula to the China Sea, 
northwards to the Sea of Okhotsk, and on to the western 
coast of North America. Oceania was peopled by the 
ancient mariners, who appear to have reached by this 
route the coast of South America. As we have seen, 
Afnca was drcumnavigated. Western and north-western 
Europe and the British Isles were reached at a very early 
period. 

The ancient seafarers searched not only for pearls and 
pearl-shell, but also for gold, silver, copper, tin, and other 
metals and for precious stones. They appear to have 
founded trading colonies that became centres from which 
cultural influences radiated fiir and wide. From these 
colonies expeditions set out to discover new pearling 
grounds and new mineral fields. The search for wealth, 
having a religious incentive, caused, as has been said, the 
spread of religious ideas. In different countries, imported 
beliefs and customs became mingled with local beliefs and 
customs, with the result that in many countries are found 
“culture complexes” which have a historical significance 
—refiecting as they do the varied experiences of the 
peoples and the influences introduced into their homelands 
at various periods. 

In the next chapter It will be shown how the dragon 
of China has a history that throws much tight on the 
early movements of explorers and traders who carried the 
elements of complex cultures into far distant lands. 


CHAPTER V 


Chinese Dragon Lore 

Dn^n Rain-j;od and Tiger-god of MDonliiDA and Thunder- 

godt qf Elan and W&i —Shark-godi u CuaitHant of Tfeuuie--Dragon and 
Whale — Fufa Voichir^ u Chmua ^ Drag00 lod Dogoog, CrocodiliC^ 

£rc. — Potyneflun Dragon ai ^ Fearl'niOthcr" ^Ch edek DiagoU lod **Stag 
ef ihe Sty “^-Bibytonian Sei-god and th^ Anlelopc^ GwlH Stpgi and Goal 
-^Babylonian Dngon-alayen—Egypian Cuelle- and Anlelope^odj—Oiim 
u a Sea-god—African. Ansdopcasd Atuiic Dragoo^Thc Sef^ntai ^ Waier 
ConliDcr" 10 Egrpt aod India—Chiocie Dfagon has **Natnrt of Betpeni**— 
Andent AttHbutci of Far-EaBlcm Dragnn — Dragon EaEtla-r^Dragona in Eait 
and Wot—Sfones u "Dragon Eggi**—Dragon Moiber and World Dragon 
— Dragons and Emperora 

The Chinese dragon is a strange mixture of several 
nninii^ls* Ancient native writers tike Wang Fu inform 
us that it has the head of a camel, the horns of a stag, the 
eyes of a dcoiori, the ears of a cow, the neck of a snake, 
the belly of a dam, the scales of a carp, the daws of an 
eagle, and the soles of a tiger* On Its head Is the cAi'iA 
fftuA lump that (like a gas-bag *') enables k to soar 
through the air^ The body has three jointed parts^ the 
first being ^*head to shouldersthe second, “shoulders 
to breast**, and the third, “breast to tair\ The scales 
number i [7, of which 81 arc imbued with good infiuentc 
(jfii;f^) and 36 With bad infiuence (yiir), for the dragon is 
partly a Preserver and partly a Destroyer^ Under the 
neck the scales are reversed. There arc five “fingers’* 
or daws on each foot. The male dragon has whiskers, 
and under the chm, or in the throat, is a luminous pearl. 
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There is no denying the im pom nee and significance of 
that pearl. 

A male dragon can be distinguished from a female one 
by its undulating horn, which is thickest in the upper 
part. A female di^on's nose is straight. A horned 
dragon is called ii*iu~/u»g and a hornless one eA*i~/uHg, 
Some dragons have wings. In addition there arc horsc- 
dragons, snake-dragons, cow-dragons, toad-dragons, dog- 
dragons, fish-dragons, &c., in China and Japan. Indeed, 
all hairy, feathered, and scaled animals are more or less 
associated with what may be called the “Orthodox 
Dragon”. The tiger is an enemy of the dragon, but 
there arc references to tiger-he.sded dragons. The 
drt^on is a divinity of water and rain, and the tiger a 
divinity of mountains and woods.' The white tiger is 
a god of the west. 

Like the deities of other countries, the Chinese 
d^on-god (and the Japanese dragon) may appear in 
dIfFerent shapes—as a youth or aged man, as a lovely 
g^rl or an old hag, as a rat, a snake, a fish, a tree, a 
weapon, or an implement. But no matter what its shape 
may be, the dragon is intimately connected with water. 
It is a “ rain lord *' and therefore the thunder-god who 
causes rain to fyi. The Chinese dragon thus links with 
the Aryo-Indian god Indra and other rain- and thunder- 
gods connected with agriculture, including Zeus of 
Greece, Tarku of Asia Minor, Thor of northern Europe, 
the Babylonian Marduk (Mcrodach), dec. There are sea- 
dragons that send storms like the wind-gods, and may be 
appeased with offerings. These are guardians of treasure 
and especially of pearling-grounds. Apparently the early 
pearl-fishers regarded the shark as the guardian of pearls. 

It seized and carried away the robbers ” who dived for 
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oysters. The chief sca^god of China somctiines appeared 
In shark form—an enormous lion-headed shark. 

Procopius, a sijeth<entury writer, says in this connec¬ 
tion: ** Sea-dogs arc wonderful admirers of the pearl- 
fish, and follow them out to sea. , . . A certain fisher¬ 
man, having watched for the moment when the shell-fish 
was deprived of the attention of its attendant sea-dog , , . 
seized the shell-fish and made for the shore. The sca- 
dog, however, was soon aware of the theft, and, making 
straight for the fisherman, seized him. Finding himself 
thus caught, he made a last effort, and threw the pearl- 
fish on shore, immediately on which he was tom to 
pieces by its protector.”^ 

In Polynesia the natives have superstitious ideas 
about the shark. ** Although ", says Ellis, they would 
not only kill but cat certain kinds of shark, the large 
blue sharks, S^na/us g/aarar, were deified by them, and, 
rather than attempt to destroy them, they would endea¬ 
vour to propitiate their favour by prayers and offerings. 
Temples were erected, in which priests officiated, and 
offerings were presented to the deified sharks, while 
fishermen, and others who were much at sea, sought 
their favour,”* Polyn«ian gods, like Chinese dragons, 
appeared in various shapes. “ One, for instance," writes 
Turner, “saw his god in the eel, another in the shark, 
another in the turtle, another in the dog, another in the 
owl, another in the lizard; and so on throughout all the 
fish of the sea, and birds, and four-footed beasts and 
creeping things. In some of the shell-fish, even, gods 
were supposed to be present.”* Here we meet again 
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with the sheii belief. The avatars of dragons had pearls. 
In an old Chinese work the story is told of a dragon that 
appeared in the shape of a little girl sitting at the entrance 
of a cave and playing with three pearls. When a man 
appeared, the child ded ioto the cave, ^d, reassuming 
d^on form, put the pearls in its left ear.’ As the 
guardian of pearls, the Chinese dragon links with the 
shark-god of the early pearl-fishers. There were varieties 
of these sea^ods. In Polynesia “ they had Ellis has 
recorded, “g^s who were supposed to preside over the 
fisheries, and to direct to their coasts the various shoals 
by which they were periodically visited. The Polynesians 
invoked their aid ** either before launching their canoes, 
or while engaged at sea”. It is of interest to find in 
this connection that the dragon had associations with the 
whale. Ancient mariners reverenced the whale. The 
Ligurians and Cretans carried home portions of the back¬ 
bones of whales.* The habit of placing spines of fish in 
graves is of gecat antiquity in Europe. The early sea- 
ftrers who reached California during its prehistoric age 
perpetuated this very ancient custom. Bcuchat gives an 
illustration of a kitchcn-midden grave in California in 
which a whale’s vertebra is shown near the human 
skeleton.* The swashtika appears among the pottery 
designs of early American pottery,* The ancient Peru 
vians worshipped the whale, and the Maori dragon was 
compared to one.* In Scottish folk-lore witches some¬ 
times assume the forms of whales. 
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The dolphin, the bluish dugong^ (probably the **semi’ 
human whale '* referred to by ^lian), and other denizens 
of the sea were regarded as deities by ancient seafarers. 
Dc Groot, in his The Reli^oui SyUtm of China ^ quoting 
from the Shan ftai King^ relates that in the Eastern Sea is 
a “ Land of Rolling Waves In this region dwell sea- 
monsters that are shaped like cows and have blue bodies. 
They arc hornless and one-legged. Each time they leave 
or enter the waters, winds arise and rain comes down. 
Their voice is that of thunder and their glare that of sun 
and moon. 

The reference to the single leg may have been sug¬ 
gested by the feet that when the dugong dives the tall 
comes into view. This inter^ting sea-animal has been 
recklessly and indiscriminately slaughtered " in historic 
times. 

Classical writers referred to some of the strange 
monsters seen by their mariners as sea-cows”. In like 
manner the Chinese have connected denizens of the deep 
with different land animals. 

The religious beliefs associated with various sea and 
land animals cling to that composite god the dragon. In 
dealing with it, therefore, we cannot ignore its history, 
not only in China but in those countries that influenced 
Chinese dvilization, while attention must also be paid to 
countries that, like China, were Influenced by the early 
sea and land traders and colonists. 

In Polynesia the dragon is called mo-o and mo-ko. 
Their (the Polynesian) use of this word in traditions 
says W, D. Wcstervelt,* “showed that they often had 
in mind animals like crocodiles and alligators, and some- 
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times they referred the name to any monster of great 
mythical powers belonging to the man-destroying class. 
Mighty cebj immense sea-turtles, large hsh of the ocean, 
fierce sharlcs, were all called mss. The most ancient 
dragons of the Hawailaris are spoken of as living m pools 
or hkes," Mr, Westervelt notes that “one dragon 
lived in the Ewa lagoon^ now known as ‘Pearl Har¬ 
bour’, This was Kase-kua-ana^ who was said to have 
brought the pipi (oysters) to Ewa, Shc‘ was worshipped 
by those who gather the shell-fish. When the oysters 
began to disappear about 1350, the natives said the 
dragon had become angry and was sending the oysters to 
Kahiki, or some far-away foreign land.” It is evident 
that such a belief is of great antiquity. The pearl under 
the chin of the Chinese dragon has, as will be seen, an 
interesting history. 

But, it may be asked here, what connection has a 
mountain stag with the ancient pearl-fishers? As Wang 
Fu reminds us, the pearl-guarding Chinese dragon has 
“the horns of a stag". It was sometimes called, De 
Groot states,* “ the celestial stag ”—the “ stag of the sky ”, 
This was not merely a poetic image. The sea-god Ea of 
ancient Babylonia was in one of his forms “the goat 
fish", as some put it. Professor Sayce says, in this 
conection, “ Ea was called ‘ the antelope of the deep 
‘ the antelope the creator *, ‘ the lusty antelope He was 
sometimes referred to as ‘a gaaellc’. *a stag', 

was a reduplicated form of e/i'm, ‘a gaaelle*. Both words 
were equivalent to ‘ king Whatever the Ea 

land animal was—whether goat, gazelle, antelope, or stag 
—it w.^s associated with a sea-god who, according to 
Babylonian belief, brought the elements of culture to the 

^ A foren of * 71 f Rtlrg^i 9/ CktrtMf VoL [II, f. 114}. 
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ancient Sumerians, who were developing their civilization 
at the seaport of Eridu, then situated at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, In which pearls were found. Ea was 
depicted as half a land animal and half a 6sh, or as a 
man wrapped in the skin of a gigantic fish as Egyptian 
deities were wrapped in the skins of wild beasts. One 
of Ea's names was Dagan, which was possibly the 
Dagon worshipped also by the Philistines and by the 
inhabitants of Canaan before the Philistines arrived from 
Kaphtor (the land of Keftiu, i.e. Crete). 

Ea was associated with the dragon Tiamat, which his 
soil Marduk (Merodach) slew, It is stated in Babylonian 
script that Ea ‘‘conferred his name'* on Marduk. In 
other words, Marduk supplanted Ea and took over 
certain of his attributes, and part of his history. He 
was the god of Babylon, which supplanted other cities, 
formerly capitals^ he therefore supplanted the chief gods 
of these cities. 

Ea was originally the slayer of the dragon Tiamat and 
the conqueror of the watery abyss over which he reigned, 
supplanting the dragon.* He became the dragon himself 
— the “goat fish" or “antelope of the deep"—the 
composite deity connected with animals deified by ancient 
hunters and fishers whose beliefs were ultimately fused 
with those of others with whom they were brought into 
close association in centres of culture. Ea, who had 
a dragon form, was connected with the serpent, or 
“worm", as well as with the fish. 

In Egypt Horus, Osiris, and Set were assodated with 
the gazelle. Osiris was, in one of his forms, the River 
Nile. He was not only the Nile itself, but the controller 
of It; he was the serpent and soul of the Nile, and he 
was the ocean into which the Nile flowed, and the 
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leviathan of the deep- In the Pyramid texts Osiris is 
addressed: “Thou art great, thou art green, in thy name 
of Great-green (sea) j lo, thou art round as the Great 
Circle (Okcanos); lo, thou art turned about, thou ^ 
round as the circle that encircles the Hauneba (-^geansj .* 
Osiris was thus the serpent (dragon) that, lying in the 
ocean, encircled the world. His son Horus is at one 
point in the Pyramid texts (Nos. t50j-&) narrative 
*' represented as crossing the sea’'.* Horus was some¬ 
times depicted riding on the back of a gaaelle or antelope. 
The Egyptian antelope-god was in time fused with the 
serpent or dragon of the sea. Referring to the evidence 
of Frobenius* in this connection. Professor Elliot Smith 
says that “ in some parts of Afnca, especially in the west, 
the antelope plays the part of the dragon in Asiatic 
stories".* When we reach India, It is found that the 
wind-god, Vayu, rides on the back of the antelope. 
Vayu was fused with Indra, the slayer of the dragon 
that controlled the water-supply, and, indeed, retained 
it by enclosing it as the Osiris serpent of Egypt, or 
the serpent-mother of Osiris, enclosed the water in its 
cavern during the period of “ the low Nile , before the 
Inundation took place.* After Osiris, as the water- 
confining serpent (dragon) was slain, the river ran red 
with his blood and rose in flood, Osiris, originally 
a dangerous god”,® was the ‘‘new" or “fresh water 
of the inundation. “ The tradition of his unfavourable 
character”. Breasted comments, “survived in vague 
reminiscences long cctiluries after he had gained wide 
popularity." Osiris ultimately became “the kindly 
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dispenser of plenty", and his slayer. Set, originally 
a beneficent deity, was made the ■villain of the story 
and fused with the dragon Apep, the symbol of darkness 
and evil. This change appears to have been effected 
after the Introduction of the agricultural mode of life. 
The Nile, formerly the destroyer, then became the 
preserver, susminer, and generous giver of “soul sub¬ 
stance" and dally bread. 

When the agricultural mode of life was introduced 
into China the horned-dragon, or horned-serpent (for 
the dragon, Chinese writers remind us, has “ the nature 
of a serpent"), became the Osiris water-serpent. 

How a snake becomes a dragon is explained in the 
Shu / ki^ which says i “ A water-snake after 500 years 
changes into a a kiaa after 1000 years changes 

into a a lu^g after 500 years changes into a kioh- 

!ung^ and after looo years into a ying-lnngy' In Japan 
is found. In addition, the p'aji-lung (*‘ coiled dragon"), 
which has not yet ascended to heaven.' The “coiled 
dragon” is evidently the water-retaining monster. 

The Chinese dragon Is as closely connected with water 
as was the serpent form of Osiris with the Nile in ancient 
Egypt, and as was Indra with the drought dragon” in 
India. The dragon dwells in pools, it rises to the clouds, 
it thunders and brings rain, it floods rivers, it is in the 
ocean, and controls the tides and causes the waters to ebb 
and flow as do Its magic pearls (the “Jewels of Flood 
and Ebb"), and it is a symbol of the emperor. The 
Egyptian Pharaoh was an “avatar" of Osiris, or Horus,* 
and the Chinese emperor was an “avatar" or incarnation 
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of the dragon. As water destroys, the dragon is a 
destroyer; as water preserves and sustains, the dragon 

is a preserver and sustaiiier. , „ , 

The dragon, as has been indicated, is cssentJally the 
Chinese water-god. “ The ancient texts ^ ' 

says de Visser, “but sufficient to give us the mam 
conceptions of old China with re^d to the dragon. 
He was m those early dap, josr like noWj the god oi 
water, thunder, clouds, and rain, the harbinger o 
blessings, and the symbol of holy men. As the 
emperors are the holy beings of earth, the idea of the 
dragon being the symbol of^ Imperial power is based 

Upon this aiicici^t conception, ^ i ^ ■ j 

The Chinese ^Mtagon well" is usually situated instdc 
a deep mountain cave. It was believed that the wdl 
owed its origin to the dragon. De Visser quotes, in 
this conncctioii, from au ancient sage, who wrote: " W hen 
the yellow dragon, born from yellow gold a thousand 
years old, enters a deep place, a yellow spring dashes 
forth and if from this spring some particles (fine dust) 
arise, these become a ydlow cloud". A famous dragon 
well is situated at the top of Mount Picn, m Hu-cheu. 
k aows from a cave, and is called « Golden Wdl Spnng 
The cave is known as the “Golden Well Cave , and 
is supposed to be so deep that no one can reach the 
end of it. There was a dragon well near Jerus^em. 
Other dragon wells are found as far west as Irdand and 
Scotland. A cave with wells, called the “Dropping 
Cave" at Cromarty, has a demon in its inner recesses. 
The Corycian cave of the Anatolian Typhoon ts one 
of simitar character. According to Greek legend, this 
hundred - headed monster, from whose eyes Itghmmg 
flashes, will one day send hail, floods, and rivers ot fire 
t PrMpt » CUoi f. 4i- * NehmiiUi, IE, Ih 
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to lay waste Sidliaij The floods of the River 

Rhone were supposed to be caused by the “drac**. In 
Egypt Set became the “roaring serpent'*, who crept 
into a hole in the ground, “ wherein he hid himself and 
livedHe had previously taken the shapes of the 
crocodile and the hippopotamus to escape Horus, the 
Egyptian “dragon slayer”. 

In China the season of drought is winter. The 
dragons are supposed to sleep in their pools during 
the dry spell, and that is why, In the old Chinese work, 
71 A U»g, it is stated that “a dragon hidden in water 
is useless ", The dragons arc supposed to sleep so that 
they may “preserve their bodies”. They begin to stir 
and rise in spring. Soon they fight with one another, 
so that there is no need for a Horus, a Mcrodach, or 
an Indra to compel them, by waging battle, to bring 
benefits to mankind. The Chinese welcome what they 
called a ** dragon battle” after the dry season. Thunder¬ 
storms break out, and rain pours down in torrents. It 
a number of dragons engage in battle, and the war in 
the air continues longer than is desired, the rivers rise 
In flood and cause much destruction a4id loss of fife. 
As the emperor was closely connected with the chief 
dragon-god, social upheavals and war might result, it 
was anciently believed, in consequence of the failure 
of the priests and the emperor (the holiest of priests) 
to control the dragons. The dynasty might be over¬ 
thrown by the Indignant and ruined peasantry. 

Among the curious superstitions entertained in 
China regarding dragon battles, is one that no mortal 
should watch them. It was not only unlucky but perilous 
for human beings to peer into the mysteries. De Visser 
quotes a Chinese metrical verse in this connection t 

^ ^ernitAtm #Wau, 
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When the^ fight, the dnigons dd not look ac us ; 

Whf shouid we look at them when thej are fighting? 

1/ w* nst seii fht dra^aij 

Thij ahs will ujf i/fi wj.^ 

In Gaelk Scotland the serpent, which is asscMikted with 
the goddess Bride, sleeps all winter and comes forth 
on ist Fcfarnary (old style), known as “Bride’s 
A Gaelic verse tells in this connection: 

The serpent will come fmm the home 
On the brown day of Bride, 

Though there should be three feet of snow 
On the fiat surface of the ground.^ 

As in China, a compact was made with the Bride 
serpent or dragon: 

To-day k the Day of Bride, 

The serpent shall come from his hole, 

/ Will ntl msifit iht XitTf ent^ 

And fhf ifrpent Wf7/ nH nwitif 

It Is evident that some very ancient belief, connected 
with the agricultural mode of life, lies behind these 
curious verses in such far-separated countries as Scodand 
and China. Bride and her serpent come forth to inaugurate 
the season of fruitfulness as do the battling dragons in the 
Far East. 

When Chinese dragons fight, fire-balls and pearls fall 
to the ground. Pearls give promise of abundant supplies 
of water in the future. It is necessary, if all is to go 
well with the agriculturist, that the blue and yellow 
dragons should prevail over the others. The blue dragon 
is the chief spirit of water and rain, and this Is the deity 
that presides during the spring season. 

*Tjt# Dfipm im CAw p- 4®- 
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A glimpse is afforded of the mental habits of the early 
searchers for precious or sacred metals and jewels by the 
beliefs entertained in China regarding the origin of the 
dragon-gods. These were supposed to have been hatched 
from stones, especially beautiful stones. The colours of 
stones were suppos^ to reveal the characters of the 
spirits that inhabited them. In Egypt, for instance, the 
blue turquoise was connected with the mother-goddess 
Hathor, who was, among other things, a deity of the sky 
and therefore the controller of the waters above the 
hrmament as well as of the Nile, She was the mother 
of sun and moon. She was appealed to for water by the 
agriculturists and for fivourable winds by the seafiircrs. 
The symbol used on such occasions was a blue stone. 
It was a “ luck stone ” that exercised an Influence on the 
elements controlled by the goddess. In the Hebrides a 
blue stone used to be reverenced by the descendants of 
ancient sea-rovers. Martin in his iVeiiem Ishs tells of 
such a stone, said to he always wet, which was preserved 
in a chapel dedicated to St, Columba on the Island of 
Fladda. "It is an ordinary custom," he has written, 
“ when any of the fishermen arc detained in the Isle by 
contrary winds, to wash the blue stone with water all 
round, expecting thereby to procure a favourable wind, 
which, the credulous tenant living in the isle says, never 
fails, especially if a stranger wash the stone.” Why a 
"stranger"? Was this curious custom introduced of 
old by strangers who had crossed the deep? Had the 
washing ceremony its origin in the custom of pouring out 
libations practised by those who came from an area in 
which a complex religious culture had grown up, and 
where men had connected a deity, originally associated 
with the water-supply and therefore with the food- 
supply, with tempests and ocean-tides and the sky? 
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The Chinese, who called certain beautlfUl st'mea 
“dragon's eggs”, believed that when they split, lightning 
flashed and thunder bellowed and darkness came on. 
The new-born dragons ascended to the sky. Before the 
dragons came forth, much water poured from the stone. 
As in the Hebrides, the dragon stone had, it would 
appear, originally an association with the fertilising water- 
deity. 

The new-born Chinese dragon is no bigger than a 
worm, or a baby serpent or lizard, but it grows rapidly. 
Evidently beliefs associated with the water-snake deities 
were fused with those regarding coloured stones. The 
snake was the soul of the river, Osiris as the Nile was 
a snake. His mother had, therefore, a snake form. 

The haunting memory of the goddess-mother of 
water-spirits dings to the "dragon mother” of a Chinese 
legend related by ancient writers, a version of which is 
summarized by dc Visscr.' Once, it runs, an old woman 
found five "dragon eggs” lying in the grass. When 
they split (as In Egypt “the mountain of dawn” splits 
to give birth to the sun), this woman carried the little 
serpents to a river and let them go. For this service she 
was given the power to foretell future events. She 
became a sibyl — n priestess. The people called her 
“The Dragon Mother.” When she washed clothes at 
the river-side, the fishes, who were subjects of dragons, 
"used to dance before her”. 

In various countries certain fish were regarded as 
forms of the shape-changing dragon. The Gaelic dragon 
sometimes appeared as the salmon, and a migratory fish 
was in Egypt associated with Osiris and his " mother”. 
When the Chinese “Dragon Mother” died, she was 
buried on the eastern side of the river. Why, it may 

^ TAr jb CAjm #ir^ pi- 
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be asked, on the eastern side? Was it because, being 
originally a goddess, she was regarded as the “mother” 
of the sun-god of the cast—the mother who was “ the 
mountain of dawn” and whose influence was concentrated 
in the blue stone? The Chinese dragon of the east is 
blue, and the blue dragon is associated with spring—the 
first-born season of the year. But apparently the dragons 
objected to the burial of the Dragon Mother” on the 
eastern bank. The legend tells that they raised a violent 
storm, and transferred her grave to the western bank. 
Until the present age the belief obtains that there is 
always wind and rain near the ** Dragon Mother’s Grave”. 
The people explain that the dragons love to “ wash the 
grave”. 

Here we find the dragons pouring out libations, as did 
the worshippers of the Great Mother who came from a 
distant land. 

The god of the western quarter is white, and presides 
over the autumn season of fruitfulness. Just before the 
“ birth” of autumn the Chinese address their prayers to 
the mountains and hUJs. 

In ancient Egypt the conflict between the Solar and 
Osirlan cults was a conflict between the “ cult of the east ” 
and the “cult of the west”. Professor Breasted notes 
that although Osiris is “First of the Westerners” (the 
west being his quarter) “ he goes to the east (after death) 
in the Pyramid texts (of the solar cult) and the pair, 
Uis and Nepthys (the goddess), cany the dead into the 
cast”. The cast was the place where the ascent to the 
sky was made. In Egyptian solar theology it combined 
with the south. The rivalry between the two cults is 
reflected in one particular Pyramid text in which “the 
dead is adjured to go to the west in preference to the east, 
in order to join the sun^odl” But to the solar cult the 
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cast was “die most sacred of all regions". In the 
Pyramid texts it is found that “ the old doctrine of the 
‘west’ as the permanent realm of the dead, a doctrine 
which is later so prominent, has been quite submerged 
by the pre-eminence of the cast".’ 

This cast-and-west theological war, then, had its 
origin in Egypt. How did it reach China, there to be 
enshrined in the legend of the Dragon Mother? Can it 
be held that it was “natural" the Chinese should have 
invented a legend which had so significant and ancient a 
history in the homeland of the earliest seafarers? 

The dragon-gods that presided over the seasons and 
the divisions of the world were five In number. At the 
cast was the blue (or green) god assodated with spring, 
at the west the white god associated with autumn, at the 
north the black god associated with winter (the Chinese 
season of drought), and at the south were two gods, the 
red and the yellow; the red god presided during the 
greater part of summer, the rule of the yellow god being 
confined to the last month. 

The dragons were life-givers not only as the gods 
who presided over the seasons and ensured the food- 
supply, but as those who gave cures for diseases. Tht 
“Red Cloud herb” and other curative herbs were found 
after a thunderstomi beside the dragon-haunted pools. 
De GrooP tells that fossil bones were called “dragon 
bones", and were used for medicinal purposes. The 
dragons were supposed to cast off their bones as well 
as their skins. Bones of five colours (the colours of the 
five dragons) were regarded as the most effective. White 
and yellow bones came next in favour. Black bones were 
“ of inferior quality ". The Sftit ^ famous Chinese 

■ JtMuteil, JbJifin i«J Ti-tkt hr Atom Epftf ft' SS " ‘'S- 
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histoncaJ classic,^ teUs that the dragons* bones come from 
Tslti land. It is noted that the five-coloured ones are 
the best. The blue, yellow, red, white, and black ones, 
according to their colours, correspond with the viscera, 
as do the five chih (felicitous plants), the five crystals 
{skik jrie^), and the five kinds of mineral bole ishih cAi). 
De Groo^ gives the colours connected with the internal 
organs as follows: 

I. Blue^Uver and gall. 

a. White — lungs and small inTCStines, 

3. Red—heart and large iniesiines, 

4. Black—kidjiejrs and bladder. 

5. Yellow—spleen and stomach. 

Apparently the special curative quality of a dragon's bone 
was revealed by its colour. The gods of the various 
“mansions” influenced different organs of the human 
body. 

In ancient Hgypt the internal organs were placed in 
jars and protected by the Horuses of the cardinal points. 
The god of the north had chaise of the small viscera, the 
god of the south of the stomach and large intestines, the 
god of the west of liver and gall, and the god of the east 
of heart and lungs. The Egyptian north was red and 
symbolized by the Red Crown, and the south was white 
and symboliz^ by the White Crown. 

In Mexico the colours white, red, and yellow were 
connected with different internal organs, and black with a 
disembowelled condition. 

It is evident that the sea and land traders carried their 
strange stocks of medical knowledge over vast areas. It 
is not without significance to find in this connection that, 

' S« EiaElii]^ IriinSAtioa b; Wilder QM (Lojadsn^ 
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according^ to Chinese belief, there was an island on which 
dragons' bones were found. 

The dragons arc not only rain-gods and gods of the 
four quarters and the seasons, but also light-gods ”, 
connected with sun and moon, day and night. In the 
Tih lin there is a reference to a black dragon which 
vomits light and causes darkness to turn Into light. The 
mountain dragon of Mount Chung is called the En¬ 
lightener of Darkness”. ** When it opens its eyes it is 
day, when it shuts its eyes it is night. Blowing he 
makes winter, exhaling he makes summer. The wind is 
its breath."’ 

In like manner the Egyptian Ra and Ptah arc uni¬ 
versal gods, the sun and moon being their **eycs". 
Even Ostris, as far back as the Pyramid period, was the 
source of all life and a world-god. He was addressed: 
‘*The soil is on thy arm, its comers arc upon thee as far 
as the four pillars of the sky. When thou movest the 
earth trembles. ... As for thee, the Nile comes forth 
from the sweat of thy hands. Thou spewest out the 
wind. , . Osiris sent water to bring fertility as do 
the dragons, air for the life-breath of man and beast, and 
also light, which was, of course, fire (the heat which is 
life). 

The idea of the life-principle being in fire and water 
lies behind Wang Fu’s statement: Dragon fire and 
human fire are opposite. If dragon fire conies into 
contact with wetness, it fiames; and if it meets water, 
it burns. If one drives it (the dragon) away by means 
of fire, it stops burning and its flames are extinguished."* 
Celestial fire is something different from ordinary fire. 

^ De ViMCT^ Tht im ^3* 
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The vital spark " is of celestial origin—purer and holier 
than ordinary fire. Dragon skins, even when cast oflT, 
shine by night. So do pearls, coral, and precious stones 
“shine in darkness” in the Chinese myths. 

One traces the influence of the solar cult in the idea 
that the dragon's vital spirit is in its eyes. It is because 
iron blinds a dragon that it fears that metal. In Egypt 
the eye of Horus is blinded by Set, whose metal is iron. 

There is a quaint mixture of religious Ideas in the 
Chinese custom of carrying In procession through the 
streets, on the 15th of the Jirst month, a dragon made 
of bamboo, linen, and paper. In front of it is borne a 
red ball. De Groot says that this is the azure dragon, 
the head of which rose as a star to usher in spring at 
the beginning.’ In like manner the Egyptian “spring” 
is ushered in by the star Sirius, the mother of the sun, 
from which falls a tear that causes the inundation. But 
although the red ball may have been a solar symbol, it is 
also connected with the moon. The Chinese themselves 
call the ball The Pearl of Heaven "—that is, “ the 
moonAn inscription on porcelain brings this out 
dearly. Mr. Blacker has translated the text below two 
dragons rushing towards a ball as “ A couple of dragons 
lacing the moon The dragons were not only moon- 
and sun-“dcvourers" who caused eclipses, but guardians of 
these orbs in their capacities as gods of the four quarters. 

The all-absorbing dragon appears even as a vampire. 
A tiger-headed dragon with the body of a snake seizes 
human beings, covers them with saliva, and sucks blood 
from under their armpits. " No blood is left when they 
stop sucking.”* In Japanese legends dragons as white 

* Dt Tif yRnEpfW ^jPfir tf VaJ. 1, ^ 
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cels draw blood from the legs of horses that enter a rivcr.^ 
Evil or sick dragons send had rain. 

The gods ride on dragons, and therefore emperors 
and holy men can also use them as vehicles, Yu, the 
founder of the Hea Dynasty, had a carriage drawn by two 
dragons. Ghosts sometimes appear riding on dragons 
and wearing blue hats. The souls of the dead are 
conv^ed to the Celestial regions by the winged gods. 
Dragons appear when great men arc born.* Emperors 
had dragon ancestors. The Emperor Yaou was the son 
of a red dragon; one Japanese emperor had a dragon's 
tail, being a descendant of the sea-g^.* 

In the next chapter it will be shown that in Chinese 
dragon-lore it is possible to detect with certainty the 
sources of certain **layers'* that were superimposed on 
primitive conceptions regarding these deities. 

^ ri# im CkhtA jL ris- 
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CHAPTER VT 


Bird and Serpent Myths 

Ctitiane in iDr^j^a-lorc — ^FoKyncibn Dragon Bctiefi—Q ixmiic 

and Afncain Fiih-gedi—Ri:|»dte Dcitwi where no Rcp^ila arc faEtnd—Chlnoe 
Dragona ind Endiaii Nagaa — Drigcn>lLnl£a between [ndia, Tibet, China, and 
Japaci—BinJaand Snakcf—Diimbuxlon df Egy^dan “ Winged Dinfc*’ —Hama 
■nd the ** Secretary Bird **—Indian M udgndK anpplanta “ Sceretaij Bird 
MungooK form nf God df Ridia and Deaih^Bird uid Seipeni cornHned in 
Dragon —BabriDdian Dragon waa a eombmation of Eagle, Serpent, and Lion— 
Tree forma ^ the Chinw Dragon^ the folyncuan Mo-o, and the Indian 
Nagai—The Dragon, the Salmon, the Tree, and the ^Tboitder-tHid 

The intensive study of a country’s beliefs and ideas, as 
revealed in its myths and legends, is greatly facilitated by 
the adoption of the comparative method. It may not 
always be found possible to identi^ areas in which certain 
beliefs had origin, but when we detect, as we do in China, 
myths similar to those found in other lands, and espe¬ 
cially highly complex myths, that had origin in one par¬ 
ticular country and received additions in another, the 
imported elements may be sifted out from a local religious 
system without much difbcutty. 

The Chinese dragon has distinct and outstanding 
Chinese characteristics, but it is obviously not entirely 
a Chinese creation. Attached to the “ composite wonder 
beast” are complex ideas that liave a history outside 
China, as well as those ideas that reflect Chinese natural 
pflcnomena and Chinese experiences and habits of life and 
thought. The fused beliefs, as symbolized by the dragon, 
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have passed through a prolonged process of local de¬ 
velopment, but those that were imported have not, it 
is found, been entirely divested of their distinctive charac¬ 
teristics, and remain preserved as flies are in amber. 

Interesting and important evidence that throws light 
on the history of the Chinese dragon is found in Poly¬ 
nesia, India, and Babylonia, and even in Egypt and 
Europe. The cultural influence of Babylonia, which 
radiated over a wide area for a score of centuries or 
longer, is traceable in India, and, as is well known, 
Buddhist India eicerdsed a strong cultural influence on 
China. But, as will be shown, Babylonian influence 
reached the Shensi province of China long before the 
Aryans entered India, Buddhist ideas regarding the 
pearl-protecting dragon-god of water and fire were evi¬ 
dently superimposed in China upon earlier Babylonian 
ideas regarding the water-dragon, which had no particular 
connection with pearls. At any rate, there is no mention 
of pearls in the Babylonian myth. 

When it is found that many of the ideas connected 
with the Chinese dragon were prevalent in Polynesia, 
what conclusion is to be drawn ? There is no evidence 
that Chinese culture was an active force in New Zealand 
or Hawaii, for instance. It cannot have been from China 
that the Polynesians derived their dragon, or their beliefs 
connected with the serpent, a reptile unknown to the 
islanders at first hand. The only reasonable conclusion 
that can be drawn is that the Chinese and the Polynesians 
were influenced at an early period by intruders from other 
lands. The Polynesian intruders must necessarily have 
been sea-traders. Of course, the Polynesians may them¬ 
selves have imported their dragon beliefs from their 
homeland. That homeland, however, was certainly not 
China. 
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The Polynesian Mo-o or Mo~ko (dragon) had, as tos 
shown in the Iasi chapter, a connection with pearls. “ On 
Maui”, writes W, D. Westervclt,‘ «the gr^test dragon 
of the island was Kiha-wahme, The natives had the 
saying, * Kiha has or miraculous ptwer, like 

MoKj-inancaShe lived in a /dijf, p6ol on the 
edge of the village IjJiaina, and was worshipped by the 
royal f^ily of Maul as their special guardian." Royal 
Btmilies were invariably the descendants of intruding con¬ 
querors. It is of special interest, therefore, to find the Poly¬ 
nesian dragon-god connected with a military aristocracy. 

The Rev. George Brown, missionary and explorer, 
refers to similar dragon beliefs among the people of New 
Britain. He tells of a spring connected with the woman 
(goddess) who caused the deluge. The natives. “ say that 
an immense fish lives in It, which will come out when they 
call it". The belief obtains among the Melanesians 
“that the creator of all things was a woman". She 
“ made all lands ” atid “ the natives prayed ” to her 
‘‘ when an eclipse of the sun or the moon took place".* 
The king of Samoan gods was a dragon. “This god”, 
Brown tells, “ had the body of a man to the breast only, 
and the body of an eel below. This eel’s body 

lies down in the ocean, and from the chest to the head lies 
down in the house. This ts the god to whom all things 
are reported, The inferior gods are his attendants.”* 
Gods half human and half reptile, or half human and 
half fish, are found in various countries. In the British 
Museum are bronze reliefs of the King of Benin (as the 
representative of his chief deity) half shark and half mat, 
The kings of Dahomey were depicted as sharks with bodies 

^ Lilted* CAaih {KiwitFHn MytbAkisyt 
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covered with scales; their statues are in the Trocadero, 
Paris.* 

That the Polynesian reptile deities were imported there 
can be no doubt. As early as 18^5 Bloxam^ the 
English naval chaplain, drew this necessary conclusion. 
In his The ‘Voyage of die blende he says : ’^At the bottom 
of the Parre {paJi) there are two large stones, on which 
even now offerings of fruit and flowers are laid to pro¬ 
pitiate the Aku-wahines, or goddesses, who arc supposed 
to have the power of granting a safe pass^e”. Referring 
to the female mo-o, or reptile deities, Mr. Bloxam says it 
was diflficuU for him to get an explanation of their name, 
the Hawaiians having ** nothing of the shape of serpents 
or large reptiles in their islands”.* 

But the closest analogy to the Chinese dragon is found 
in India. The Nagas (serpent-gods), which were taken 
over by the Buddhists, and the Chinese dragons have 
much in common. " Cobras in their ordinary shape,” 
writes Dr. Rhys Davids of the Nagas, ** they lived beneath 
the waters like mermen and mermaids, in great luxury and 
wealth, more especially of gems,” Sometimes the tree- 
spirits (dryads) are called Nagas. “They could at will, 
and often did, adopt the human form ; and though terrible 
if angered, were kindly and mild by nature,"* Kerns says 
“that the Nagas are water-spirits represented, as a rule, 
in human shapes, with a crown of serpents on their heads”, 
anda1soas*‘5iiake-likebeings r esembi ing clouds”.* They 
are “demi-gods", Like the Chinese dragons, the Nagas 
are guardians of the four quarters of the universe, There 
are withal Nagas in the sea who control winds and tides, 
ajid one of the Naga kings is Sagara, who is a Neptune in 
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Japan. The Nagas are also " Lords of the Earth ", and 
send drought and disease when offended or neglected. Ea, 
the sea-god of the early Babylonians, was known also as 
Enkl, ‘*The Lord of the Earth". 

In Buddhist art the Naga is shown in three forms: 
([) as a human being with a snake on or poised over the 
head, reminding one of the Egyptian kings or queens who 
wear the ursus symbol on their foreheads; (a) as half 
human and half snake (the mermaid form"); and (3) as 
ordinary snakes. The first form is found not only in 
India, but in Tibet, China, and Japan. Human*shaped 
Nagas are depicted worshipping Buddha, as they stand in 
water. 

In Tibet, the Naga ts shown with the upper part of 
the body in human shape and the lower in snake shaj>e; 
there are horns on the head and wings spreading out from 
the shoulders. The same form is found in Japan. 

This Tibetan link between the Indian Naga and the 
Chinese Dragon is Important. The bird-god has been 
blended with the snake-god. In India the bird-gods 
(Garudas) are enemies of the Nagas (snakes), and Garudas 
in “eagle shape" are found depicted in low relief, 
carrying off Nagas in snake shape. This eternal conflict 
between eagle-like birds and serpents is one of the features 
of Babylonian mythology. 

The story of Zu, the Babylonian Eagle-god, is found 
on tablets that were stored in the library of the great 
Assyrian King, Ashur-bani-pal. Zu, it is related, stole 
from the gods the “tablets of destiny", and was pursued 
and caught by S ha mash, the sun-god. In one version of 
the myth Zu, the eagle, is punished by the serpent, which 
conceds itself in the body of an ox. When the eagle 
comes to feast on the flesh it is seized by the serpent and 
slain. 
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In Polyntsla the eternal conflict between bird-god and 
serpent-god is illustrated in wood^arvings. The Egyptian 
winged disk, as adopted by the islanders, shows the bird 
in the centre with a struggling snake in its beak. The 
Central American peoples had likewise this bird-and- 
serpent myth. Indeed, it figures prominently in their 
mythologies. In Mexico the winged disk was placed, as 
in Egypt, above the entrances to the temples. 

The bird-and-sepent myth is to be found even in the 
Umd. When Hector set forth with his heroes to break 
through the wall of the Achaean camp, an eagle appeared 
in the air, bearing in its talons “ a blood-rcd monstrous 
snake, alive and struggling still'". The writhing snake 
manages to sting the eagle, which immediately drops it.^ 

In andent Egyptian myths the bird was the Horus 
hawk and the serpent was Set. Horus assumed, m his 
great battle against the snake, crocodile, and other enemies 
of Ra, the winged disk form—the winged sun, protected 
by the two snake-goddesses of Upper and Lower ^ypt. 

This strange combination of deities in the winged 
disk” symbol was as distinctively an Egy|:^tian cultural 
and political complex as the Union Jack is distiiictlvdy a 
British complex* As the Union Jack has been carried to 
many a distant land, so was the Egyptian winged disk, 
“ the flag *^ of Egyptian culture. In those areas in which 
the winged disk is found, are found also traces of Egyptian 
ideas which, of course, were not necessarily introduced by 
the Egyptians themselves. 

How did this myth of the struggle between bird and 
serpent have origin? The only country in the world in 
which a great bird hunts serpents Is Africa. The bird in 
question is the famous secretary bird s^erc- 

which is nowadays domesticated by South African 
1 Bdcle XU Lfiri, uLd Trjiii^}p ^ ijfi- 
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farmers so as to keep Jowo snakes. It is found in East 
and West Africa. ** In general appearance it looks like 
a modified eagle mounted on stilts.”^ The bird attacks 
a snake with wings outspread, and flaps them in front of 
its bodf to prevent Itself from being bitten during the 
conflict. Early Egyptian seafarers were no doubt greatly 
impressed when, “ in the land of Punt ”, they saw these 
strange birds, with heads like eagles or hawks, standing 
over snakes they had clutched in their talons, and then 
flying away with them dangling from their beaks, The 
mariners’ stories about the snake-devouring bird appear 
to have crept into the mythology of Egypt, with the result 
that the Horus hawk became the hunter of Set in his 
hissing serpent” form. Above the hole in the ground 
into which the Set serpent fled for concealment and safety 
was set a pole surmounted by the head of the Horus 
hawk. As Dr. Budge puts it i “ Horus, the son of Isis, 
stood upon him (Set) in the form of a pole or staff, on the 
top of which was the head of a hawk”,* But, one may 
urge, it could not have been until after Egyptian vessels 
visited the coasts haunted by the secretar)’ bird that the 
bird and serpent variation of the Horus-Set myth was 
formulated in the land of Egypt, whence, apparently, it 
was distributed fiir and wide, Horus was not necessarily 
an enemy of serpents, seeing that there are two in his 
disk. 

In Tibet, as has been stated, the bird and serpent 
were combined, and the “ composite beast" was given a 
human head with horns. The horned and winged dragon 
of China is thus, In part, a combination of the original 
secretary bird and the snake. 

^ Y/[iaAr^ 1^ LMidaa), VoL HE, fh, 176 uad 
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The bter blending process was, no doubt, due to 
Buddhistic influence. Both Nagas (snakes) and Garudas 
(eagles or secretary birds) were Included in northern 
India among the gods and demons who worshipped 
Buddha. The Nagas understood the language of birds. 
They gave charms to human beings so that they might 
share this knowledge. In European and Arabian stories 
folk-heroes acquire the language of birds, or of all animals, 
after eating the hearts of dragons. A Naga king causes 
an Indian king to understand what animals say.^ 

“The jewel that grants all desires” is possessed by 
the Indian Nagas, as it is by Chinese and Japanese 
dragons. In the Mah^bhdrata^ the Pandava hero Aijuna 
is, after being slain in combat, restored to life by his 
Naga wife, who had obtained this magic jewel from the 
Naga king.* 

The Nagas are guardians of pearls, and the females 
have many pearl necklaces. 

Note may here be taken of Interesting Indian evidence 
that throws light on the process of transferring to a local 
animal complex ideas associated with another animal 
figuring in an imported myth. The great enemy of 
African snakes is, as has been said, the secretary bird; 
the Indian enemy is the mungoose. In early Buddhist 
art the mungoose, spitting jewels, is placed in the right 
hand of Kubera, god of wealth, who stands on the back 
of a Yaks ha (a bird demon). By devouring snakes 
(Nagas) the mungoose (according to the myth) ** appro¬ 
priates their jewels, and has hence developed into the 
attribute of Kubera”.* Here the pearl-guarding shark, 
having become a jewel-guarding dragon-snake, is sub- 
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sdtuted by the jewel-spitting mungonssc which has “ de¬ 
voured*' its attributes. 

The god Kuben has a heaven of its own, and is a 
form of Yama^ god of death. In his form as Dharma, 
god of justice, Yama figures in the Makd^hdrasa ‘ as a 
“ blue-eyed mungoose with one side of his body changed 
into gold ’*, his voice being loud and deep as thunder 
Here Y'ama links with Indra, god of thunder, who, 
having a heaven of his own, is also a god of death. 
Egypt had its ” blue-eyed Horus".* The god Horus 
was the living form of Osiris, The living Pharaoh was 
a Horus, and the dead Pharaoh an Osiris, as Dr, Gardiner 
reminds us. 

The combination of bird and serpent is found in 
Persia as well as in Tibet, On an archaic cylinder seal 
from the andent Elamite capital of Susa, the dragon is a 
lion with an eagle’s head and wings; the forel^ are 
those of the eagle, and the hind legs those of a lion. 

A form of the god Tammua, namely the god Nin- 
Girsu Lord of Girsu *') of the Sumerian city of Lagash 
(Girsu appears to have been a suburb), was a lion-hc^ed 
eagle.* The god £a had a dragon form.* The dragon 
of the Ishtar gate of Babylon is a combination of eagle, 
serpent, and lion, and is horned. 

There can remain little doubt that the Chinese dragon 
has an interesting history, not only in China but outside 
that country. It cannot be held to have independent 
origin. At a remote period dragon beliefs reached China, 
India, and Polynesia, and even America * 

In each separated area the dragon took on a local 

* Sntitnd Sln^ J+ 
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colouring, but the fundamental beliefs connected with 
it remained the same. It was closeljr connected with 
water (the **water of life”), and also with trees (the 
** trees of life ”). Thus we find that in China a dragon 
might assume ” the sha[>e of a tree growing under water 
a boat once collided with drift-wood which was found to 
be a dragon. Crocodiles are somedmes mistaken for logs 
of wood . 

In Hawaii two noted dragons (mo-o) lived in a river. 
*<They were called *thc moving boards’ which made a 
bridge across the river.”* 

The Indian Nagas were not only water deities but 
tree spirits, as Dr, Rhys Davids has emphasised.* 

Behind dragon worship is a complex of beliefs con¬ 
nected with what is usually called “tree and well wor¬ 
ship”. In Gaelic stories, the sacred tree is guarded by 
the “ beast ” in the sacred well, and a form of the ** beast ” 
(dragon) is the salmon; in the tree is the ^‘thunder bird”. 
Dragon, tree, and bird are connected with the god of 
thunder who sends rain. 

When Buddhism reached China, imported Naga 
beliefs were superimposed on earlier Chinese beliefs con¬ 
nected with the dragon-god who controlled the rain- 
supply, as Osiris in Egypt controlled the Nile, and the 
Babylonian Ea the Euphrates. 

In the next chapter various beliefs connected with the 
dragon arc brought out in representative legends. 

• De ViHCT, Tit Dr*t^ >• C4f«» p. J jo. 
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Dragon Folk-stories 

Hpw Fkh iKOitie diioeie Dfigora—Fiih fornu of TemtonEc iwJ Celtic 
Godf~I>T%Kan-il>y^ at Hanj—The ^ Languid of Btrdi^^Hemn 

u Seat of TpicUigepcc—Babylpabn DragQp-Kajty—Polfd^iian Djigon^ 
iCapua-^Dragont and Medldn^ Herb*—Story of Chincic Hcflulut and ” Rol 
Cloud Herb"—^Boy Blye" and Reil Carp » Fo-nni of Blact Dragon—linii 
Fituua i* " Diaupii LaniEnu " Heart Fire—Siory of PHst and Drag^n- 
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Japan—The Magic Ruih-mat-^raTe R«d-mat3^ Skit3% and linen Wap- 
pingi—The Ephod^—Melnuna ia Far Bait—Siory of Wu and the Thunder 
Dragon, 

In Chinese and Japanese folk-stories the dragons have 
fish forms or avatars. They may be eels, carps, or 
migratory fish like the salmon. It is believed that those 
fish that ascend a river’s “ dragon gate ” become dragons, 
white those that remain behind continue to be fish. 
Dragons are closely associated with watcrMla, They 
haunt in one or other of their forms the deep pools below 
them. 

In western European stories, dragons and gods of 
fire and water assume the forms of fish, and hide them- 
selves in pools, Loki of Icelandic legend has a salmon 
form. When the gods pursue him, he hides in Franang's 
stream, or ” under the waters of a cascade called Fra- 
nangu^ors”.^ After he is caught and bound, Loki is 
tortured by a serpent. When he twists his body violently, 
earthquakes are caused. He is closely associated with 

^ jWjfi ^ pi 174 ft Mf, 
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the dragon-wotnaJi", and is the fiither of monsters, in¬ 
cluding the mooii-swallowing wolf-dragon. 

Andvari, the guardbn of Nibelung treasure, has a 
pike form.*^ 

In Gaelic legend the salmon Is the source of wisdom 
and of the power to foretell events. Finn (Fionn) tastes 
of the “ Salmon of Knowledge " when it is being cooked, 
and immediately becomes a seer, Michael Scott, in like 
manner, derives wisdom from the **Juices’ of the white 
snake. The salmon is, in Gaelic, a form of the dragon. 
The dragon of Lough Bel ^Lake of the Jewel 

Mouth), in Ireland, was caught ** in the shape of a salmon 

Sigurd, the dragon-slayer of Norse Icehmdic stories, 
eats the dragon’s heart, and at once understands the 
language of birds. So does Siegfried of Germanic 
romance. The birds know the secrets of the gods. 
They are themselves forms of the gods. Apollonius of 
Tyana act^uired wisdom by eating the hearts of dragons 
in Arabia. 

In ancient Egypt the heart was not only the seat 
of life, but the mind, and therefore the source of “ words 
of power”. The Hebrews and many other peoples 
used “ heart” when they wrote of “ mind”.* Ptah, god 
of Memphis, was the heart” (mind) of the gods. The 
heart" fashioned the gods. Everything that is came 
into existence by the thought of the ” heart” (mind). 

The Egyptian belief about the power of the ** heart' 
(the source of magic knowledge, and healing, and creative 
power) lies behind the stories regarding heroes eating 
dragons’ hearts. In an Egyptian folk-tale the dragon- 

^ Temlamii Mjftk iSfi. 
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stayer does not ea( the heart of the reptile god, but 
gets possession of a book of spells, and, on reading these, 
acquires knot?Iedge of the languages of all animals, 
induding fish and birds.^ 

When, however, we investigate the dragon beliefs 
of ancient Babylonia, we meet with a reference to the 
Ku-pu as the source of divine power and wisdom. After 
Merodacb (Marduk) the dragon - slayer kills Tiamat, 
the ** mother dragon", a form of the mother-goddess, 
he divides the desh of the Ku-pu, and devises a cunning 
plan". As the late Mr. Teonard W. King pointed out,* 
Ku-pu is a word of uncertain meaning. It did not 
signify the heart, because it had been previously stated 
in the text that Merodach ievered htr htward parts j he 
pierced htr heart. 

Jensen has suggested that Ku-pu signifies “trunk, 
body". It is more probable that the Ku-pu was the 
seat of the soul, mind, and magical power; the power 
that enabled the slain reptile to come to life again in 
another form.* 

It may be that a clue is afforded in this connection 
by the Polynesian idea of Kupua, Mr. Westervelt, who 
has carefully recorded what he has found, writes regard¬ 
ing the Mo-o (dragons) of the Hawaiians: 

“ Mighty eelj, inimetise sea turtles, large fish of the ocean, 
fierce shark^ were all called mcKh The most andenc dragons 
of the Hawaiians are Spoken of as living tn pools or lakes. These 

‘ Mjtk nnJ Vfptd, Ff. J+I, ]43. ♦ Srtitm TtUtit tfCmthn. 
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dragons wero known dso as Kupuas^ Dr in^enous characters^ 
who could appear as animals^ or human beings according to theii 
wish. The saf ing was, ^ Kupuas have a strange double body!'” 

The Polynesfan belief connected with the Kupuas 
are highly suggestive* Mr* Westervclt continues: 

“ It was sometinics thought that at birth another natural 
form was added, such as an egg of a fowl or a bird, or the seed of 
a plant, or the embryo of some animal which, when fully developed, 
made a form which could be used as readily as the human body. 
These Kupuas were always given some great magic power. They 
were w^onderfully strongs wbe^ andskiJfiiL 

** Usually the birth of a Kupua, like the birth of a high chief, 
was attended with strange dktuibances in the heavens, ^ch as 
reverberating thunder, flashing lightning, and severe storuis which 
sent the abundant red soil of the islands down the mountaiiir-sides 
in blood-red torrents, known as ka-ua-toka (the blood rain). The 
name was also given to misty, fine rain when shot through by the 
red waves of the sun^” 

AU the dragons of Hawaii were descended from 
Mo-o-inanea (the self-reliant dragon), a mother-goddess. 
She had a dual nature, sometimes appearing as a dragon, 
sometimes as a woman Hawaiian dragons also a^umed 
the forms of large stones, some of which were associated 
with groves of hau trees; on these stones fenis and flowers 
were laid and referred to as kupuas'V 

In China the dragon^s kupua (to use the Polynesian 
term) figures In various stories. We meet with the 
Red Cloud herb”, or the Dragon Cloud herb”, which 
cures diseases. It is the gift of the dragon, and apparently 
a dragon kupua* Other curative herbs are the "dragon- 
whisker’s herb” and the "dragon's liver”, a species 
of gentian, which is in Japan a badge of the Minamoto 
family* The "dragon's spittle’* had curative qualities, 

1 LfpmJi GoJt m*4 0il#£4 f pp, 2 
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the essence of life being in the body moisture of a deity. 
The pead, which the dragon spits out, or is, “ soul 
substance”. The plum tree was in China connected 
with the dragon. A story tells that once a dragon was 
punished by having its ears cut off. Its blood fell on 
the ground, and a plum tree sprang up; it bore fleshy 
fruit without kernels.^ When in an ancient Egyptian 
story the blood of the Bata bull falls to the ground two 
trees containing his soul-forms grow in a night.* 

A Chinese “Boy Blue” story deals with the search 
made by Wang Shuh, a herbalist, for the Red Cloud 
herb. He followed the course of a mountain stream on 
a hot summer day, and at noon sat down to rest and eat 
rice below shady trees beside the deep pool of a waterfall. 
As he lay on the bank, gazing into the water, he was 
astonished to see in its depths a blue boy, about a foot in 
height, with a blue rush in his hand, riding on the back 
of a red carp, without disturbing the fish, which darted 
hither and thither. In time the pair came to the surface, 
and, rising into the air, turned towards the east. Then 
they went swiftly in the direction of a bank of cloud 
that was creeping across the blue sky, and vanished from 
sight. 

The herbalist continued to ascend the mountain, 
searching for the herb, and when he reached the summit 
was surprised to find that the sky had becorne completely 
overcast. Great masses of black and yellow douds had 
risen over the Eastern Sea, and a thunder-storm was 
threatening. Wang Shuh then realized that the blue 
boy he had seen riding on the back of the red carp 
was no other than the thunder-dragon. He peered at 
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the clouds, and perceived that the boy and the carp^ 
had been transformed into a black kiao (scaled dragon). 
He was greatly alarmed, and concealed himself in a 
hollow tree. 

Soon the storm burst forth in all its fury. The 
herbalist trembled to hear the voice of the black thunder- 
dragon and to catch glimpses of his fiery tongue as he 
spat out fiashes of lightning. Rain fell in torrents, and 
the mountain stream was heavily swollen, and roared 
down the steep valley. Wang Shuh feared that each 
moment would be his last. 

In time, however, the storm ceased and the sky 
cleared. W^ang Shuh then crept forth from his hiding- 
place, thankful to be still alive, although he had seen 
the dragon. He at once set out to return by the way 
he had come. When he drew near to the waceriall 
he was greatly astonished to hear the sound of sweet 
humming music. Peering through the branches of the 
trees, he beheld the little blue boy riding on the back 
of the red carp, returning from the east and settling 
down on the surface of the pool. Soon the boy was 
carried into the depths and past the playful fish again. 

Struck with fear, the herMist was for a time unable 
to move. When at length he had summoned sufficient 
strength and courage to go forward, he found that the 
boy and the carp had vanished completely. Then he 
perceived that the Red Cloud herb, for which he had 
been searching, had sprung up on the very edge of the 
swirling water. Stooping, he plucked it greedily. As 
soon as he had done so, he went scampering down the 
side of the mountain. On reaching the village, Wang 
told his friends the wonderful story of bis adventure 
and discovery. 
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Now It happened that the Emperor's daughter— 
a verj" beautifu! girl—^was lying 111 in the rDyal palace. 
The Court physicians had endeavoured in vain to restore 
her to health. Hearing of Wang Shub's discovery of 
the Red Cloud herb, the Emperor sent out for him. 
On reaching the palate^ the herbalist was addressed by 
the Enipercr himself, who said: “ Is St true, as men 
tell, that you have seen the black kiao in the form of 
a little blue boy riding on a red carp?"* 

“ It is indeed true,'* Wang Shuh made answer, 

“ And is it true that you have found the dragon herb 
that sprang up during the tbunder-storm?"* 

“ I have brought the herb with me,, Your Majesty.” 

“ Mayhapj" the Emperor said, it will give h^ng 
to my daughter.” 

Wang Shuh at once made offer of the herb, and 
the Emperor led him to the room in which the sick 
princess lay. The herb had a sweet odour,and Wang 
Shuh plucked a leaf and gave It to the lady to smell. 
She at once showed signs of reviving, and this was 
regarded as a good omen, Wang Shuh then made a 
medicine from the herb, and when the princess had 
partaken of it, she grew well and strong again. 

The Emperor rewarded Wang Shuh by appointing 
him his chief physician. Thus the herbalist became a 
great and influential man. 

To few mortals comes the privilege of setting eyes on 
a dragotij and to fewer is the vision followed by good 
fortune. 

In this quaint story the Red Cloud herb is evidently 
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a kupua of the thunder-dragon* It had “soul substance"^ 
(the vital essence). Another kupua or avatar was ihe 
carp. 

In China and Japan there are references in dragon 
stories to pine trees being forms assumed by dragons* 
The connection between the tree and dragon is emphasing 
by the explanation that when a pine becomes very old 
it is covered with scales of bark^ and ultimately changes 
into a dragon. By night “ dragon lanterns^* (ignis faruus) 
are seen on pine trees in marshy places^ and on the masts 
of ships at sea. 

The pine trees at Buddhist temples and Shin to 
shrines are said to be regularly illuminated by these 
"supernatural^* lights. The “lanterns are supposed to 
come from the sea. Japanese stories tel! that when a 
lantern appears on a pine, a little boy, known as the 
"Heavenly Boy”, is to be seen sitting on the topmost 
branch. Some lights were supposed to be the souls of 
holy men. In Gaelic stories are told about little men 
being seen in these wandering lights* 

There is an evil form of the fire which is supposed to 
rise from the blood of a suicide or of a murderer^s victinu 
The “heart fire** (the “viral spark”) in the blood is 
supposed to rise as a flame from the ground* A similar 
superstition prevailed in England* If lights tnade their 
appearance above a prison on the night before the arrival 
of the judges of asstic, the omen was regarded as a fatal 
one for the prisoners. The belief is widespread in the 
British Isles that Hghts (usually greenish lights) app^r 
before a sudden death takes place. 

Wandering lights seen on mountains were supposed 
by the Chinese and Japanese to be caused by dragons. 
A Japanese legend associates them with a dragon womans 
named Zennyo^ who appears to have the attributes of a 
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fire-goddess. It is told regarding a Buddhist priest who 
lived beside a dragon hole on Mount MurObu. One 
day, as he was about to cross a river, a lady wearing rich 
and daaaling attire came up to him and m^de request for 
a m^ic charm he possessed. She spoke with averted 
face, teiling who she was. The priest repeated the charm 
to her and then said: Permit me to look upon your face". 

Said the dragon woman: It is very terrible to behold. 
No man dare gaze on my face. But 1 cannot refuse your 
request." 

The priest had his curiosity satisfied, but apparently 
without coming to harm. Priestly prestige was main- 
tamed by stories of this kind. 

As soon as the priest looked in her face the dragon 
woman rose in the air, and stretched out the small tinger 
of her right hand. It was not, however, of human shape, 
but a claw that suddenly extended a great length and 
flashed lights of five colours. The five colours" 
indicate that the woman was a deity. Kwan Chung, In 
his work Kwaatszty says: " 4 dragon in the water covers 
himself with five colours. Thertforty he is « ged 

The “hre nail’* figures prominently in Polynesian 
mythoI<^, In the legend of Maut, that hero-god goes 
to the old woman (the goddess), his grandmother, to 
obtain fire for mankind. “ Then the aged woman pulled 
out her nail; and as she pulled it out fire flowed fiom it, 
and she gave it to him. And when Maui saw she had 
drawn out her nail to produce fire for him, he thought it 
a most wonderful thing,”* 

The reference in the Japanese story to the averted 
face of the dragon woman may be connected with the 
ancient belief that the mortal who looked in the face ol 
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3 deity was either shrivelled up or transformed into stone, 
as luppencd in the case of those who ^xed their eyes 
upon the &ce of Medusa. Goddesses like the Egyptian 
Neith were “vcil«xl", A Japanese legend tells of a 
dragon woman who appeared as a woman with a malicious 
white face. She Ltughed loudly, displaying black teeth. 
She was often seen on a bridge, binding up her halr.^ 
Apparently she was a variety of the mermaid family, and 
this may expbtn the reference to her being “onelegged*'. 
The people scared her away by forming a torch-light 
procession and advancing towards her. Dragons were 
sometimes expelled by means of fire. In Europe, bon¬ 
fires w'cre lit when certain “ceremonies of riddance” 
were performed. 

British mermaids are credited, in the folk-tales, with 
providing cures for various diseases, and especially herbs,* 
and in this connection they link with the dragon wives of 
China and Japan. Some dragon women lived for a time 
among human beings as do swan-maidens, neretds, mer¬ 
maids, and fairies in the stories of various lands. 

A Japanese legend tells of an elderly and mysterious 
tvoman who had the power to cure any ill that flesh is 
heir to. When a patient called, she listened attentively 
to what was told her. Then she retired to a secret 
chamber, sat down and placed a rush mat^ on her head. 
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After sitting alone for a time (apparently engaged in 
working a magic spell) she left the chamber and returned 
to the padenL She recommended the “ faith cure”* 
Making the pretence that she was handing over a medidne, 
she said: " Believe that I have given you medicine. Now, 
go away. Each day you must sit down and imagme that 
you are ^king my mcdicme* Come back to me in seven 
days^ time." Those who faithfully carried out her 
instructions are said to have been cured- Large numbers 
visited her daily- 

It was suspected that this woman was possessed by 
the spirit of a water^emon. A watch was set upon her, 
and one night she was seen going from her house to a 
well in which, during the day, she often washed her head 
while being consulted by patients* Those who watched 
her told that she remained in human shape for a little 
time* Then she transformed herself into a white mist 
and entered the well- Protective charms were recited, 
and she never returned- For many years afterwards, 
however, her house was haunted. 

De Groot relates a story about one of the wives of an 
Emperor of China who practised magic by means of 
reptiles and insects. Her object was to have her son 
selected as crown prince- She was detected, and she and 
her son vrere Imprisoned. Both became dragons before 
they died. 

Dragons sometimes appear in the stories In the rile 
of demon lovers. A Japanese legend tells of two boys 
who were the children of a man and a dragon w^oman- 
In time they changed into dragons and flew away. The 
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woina.n herself came to her lover in the shape of a snake, 
and then transformed herself into a beautiful maiden. 

This is a version of a very widespread sto^, found 
in the Old and New World, which was possibly distributed 
by ancient mariners and traders. Its most familiar form 
is the French legend of Mclusina, the serpent woman, 
who became the wife of Raymond of Poitou, and the 
mother of his disfigured children.^ 

A Chinese legend of the Melusina order deals with 
the fall of the Hea Dynasty. A case of dragon foam 
which had been kept in the royal palace during three 
dynasties was one day opened, and there issued forth a 
dragon In the form of a black lizard. It touched a young 
virgin, who became the mother of a girl whom she bore 
in secret and abandoned in a wood. It chanced that a 
poor man and his wife, who were childless, hearing the 
cries of the babe, took her to their house, where they 
cared for her tenderly. But the m^icians came to know 
of the dragon’s daughter, of whom it had been prophesied 
that she would destroy the dynasty. Search w-as made 
for the child, and the foster-parents fled with her to the 
land of Pao. They presented her to the king of the land, 
and she grew up to be a beautiful maid who was called 
Pao Sze. The king loved her dearly, and when she gave 
birth to a son, he made her his queen, degrading Queen 
Chen and her son, the crown prince. Poh Fuh, the son 
of the dragon woman, then became crown prince instead. 

Now Pao Sze, although very beniutiful, vras always 
sad of countenance. She never smiled. The king did 
everything in his power to make her smile and laugh. 
But his efforts were in vain. 

Fain would I hear you laugh," said he. 

But she only sighed and saidt ** Ask me not to laugh. 

» S. Enrinj-Ooiili'i fit Jph P?- +7‘ " ‘*1- 
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One day the king^, in his endeavours to break the 
spell of sadness that bound his beautiful queen, arranged 
that his lords should enter the palace and declare that 
att enemy army was at hand, and that the life of the king 
was In peril. 

This they did- The king was at the time making 
merry when his lords entered suddenly and said? **Your 
Majesty, the enemy have come, while you sit making 
merry, and they are resolved to slay you.” 

The king's sudden change of countenance made the 
dragon woman laugh. His Majesty was well pleased. 

Then, as it chanced, the enemy came indeed. But 
when the alarm was raised, the lords thought it was a 
false one. The army took possession of the city, entered 
the palace, and slew the king. Pao Sze was taken 
prisoner, because of her fatal beauty; but she brought no 
Joy to her captor and transformed herself into a dragon, 
departing suddenly and causing a thunder-storm to 
rage. 

To those who win their favour, the dragons are pre¬ 
servers even when they come forth as destroyers. The 
story is told of how Wu, the son of a farmer named Yin, 
won the favour of a dragon and rose to be a great man In 
China. When he was a boy of thirteen, he was sitting 
one day at the garden gate, looking across the plain which 
is watered by a vrinding river that flows from the moun¬ 
tains. He was a silent, dreamy boy, who had been 
brought up by his grandmother, his mother having died 
when he was very young, and it was his habit thus to sit 
in silence, thinking and observing things. Along the 
highway came a handsome youth riding a white horse. 
He was clad in yellow garments and seemed to be of 
high birth. Four man-servants accompanied him, and 
one held an umbrella to shield him from the sun's bright 
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rays. The youth drew up his horse at the gate and, 
addressing Wu, said: "Son of Yin, I am weary. May 
1 enter your father’s house and rest a little time?" 
The boy bowed and said; “ Enter," 

Yin then came forward and opened the gate. The 
noble youth dismounted and sat on a seat in the court, 
while his servants tethered the horse. The farmer 
chatted with his visitor, and Wu gazed at them in silence. 
Food was brought, and when the meal was dnished, the 
youth thanked him for his hospitality and walked across 
the courtyard. Wu noticed that before one of the ser¬ 
vants passed through the gate, he turned the umbrella 
upside down. When the youth had mounted his horse, 
he turned to the silent, observant boy and said: I shall 
come again to-morrow," 

Wu bowed and answered; "ComeI” 

The strangers rode away, and Wu sat watching them 
until they had vanished from sight, 

When evening came on, the farmer spoke to his 
son regarding the visitors, and said: *' The noble youth 
knew my name and yet 1 have never set eyes on him 
before,” 

Wu was silent for a time. Then be said : “I cannot 
say who the youth is or who his attendants are." 

" You watched them very closely, my son. Did you 
note anything peculiar about them ?” 

Said Wu: "There were no seams in their clothing; 
the white horse had spots of five colours and scaly armour 
instead of hair. The hoofs of the horse and the feet of 
the strangers did not touch the ground.”* 

Yin rose up with agitation and exclaimed: " Then 
they are not human beings, but spirits." 

^ A itmilir bdict negudinf inprrniltfftl bflfifi fmaiEitd la IniUkt vf 
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Said Wu; “I watched them as they went westward. 
Rain-clouds were gathering on the horizon, and when 
they were a great distance off they all rose in the air and 
vanished in the douds/'^ 

Yin was greatly alarmed to hear this, and said: “I 
must ask your grandmother what she thinks of this 
strange happening." 

The old woman was ft^t asleep, and as she had grown 
very deaf it was dilHcuIt to awaken her. When at length 
she was thoroughly roused, and sat up with head and 
hands trembling with palsy,* Yin repeated to her In a 
loud voice all that Wu had told him. 

Said the woman: “ The horse, spotted with five 
colours, and with scaly armour instead of hair, is a dragon- 
horse. When spirits appear before human beings they 
wear magic garments. That Is why the clothing of your 
visitors had no seams. Spirits tread on air. As these 
spirits went westward, they, rose higher and higher in the 
air, going towards the ntin-douds. The youth was the 
Yellow Dragon. He is to raise a storm, and as he had 
four followers the storm will be a great one. May no 
evil befall us." 

Then Yin told the old woman that one of the 
strangers had turned the umbrella upside down before 
passing through the garden gate. “That is a good 
omen,” she said. Then she lay down and dosed her 
eyes. " I have need of sleep," she murmured; “ I am 
very old,”* 
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Hcav)* masses of clouds were bj' this time gathering 
in the sky, and Yin decided to sit up all night. Wu 
asked to be permitted to do the same, and his father 
consented. Then the boy lit a yellow lantern, put on 
a yellow robe that his grandmother had made for him, 
burned incense, and sat down reading charms from an old 
yellow book.* 

The storm burst forth in fiiry just when dawn was 
breaking dimly. Wu then closed his yellow book and 
went to a window. The thunder bellowed, the lightning 
fiamed, and the rain fell in torrents, and swollen streams 
poured down from the mountains. Soon the river rose 
in flood and swept across the fields. Cattle gathered in 
groups on shrinking mounds that had become islands 
surrounded by raging water. 

Tiu feared greatly that the house would be swept 
away, and wished he had fled to the mountains. 

At night the cottage was entirely surrounded by the 
Hood. Trees were cast down and swept away, ** We 
cannot escape now,” groaned Yin. 

Wu sat in silence, displaying no signs of emotion. 
“What do you think of it all?” his father asked. 

Wu reminded him that one of the strangers had 
turned the umbrella upside down, and added: “ Before 
the dragon youth went away he spoke and said: * 1 shall 
come again to-moirow 

“ He has come Indeed,” Yin groaned, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

Said Wu: “ 1 have just seen the dragon. As 1 looked 
towards the sky he spread out his great hood above our 
home. He is protecting us now,” 

“Alas I my son, you are dreaming.” 
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“Listen, father, no rain fiills on the roof.*’ 

Yin listened intently. Then he said: “You speak 
truly, my son. This is indeed a great marvel." 

“It was well," said Wu, *‘that you welcomed the 
dragon yesterday." 

“ He spoke to you first, my son; and you answered, 
‘Enter*. Ah, you have much wisdom. You will be- 
come a great man.” 

The storm began to subside, and Wu prevailed upon 
his father to He down and sleep.* 

Much damage had been done by storm and flood, and 
large numbers of human beings and domesticated animals 
had perished. In the village, which was situated at the 
mouth of the valley, only a few houses were left stand¬ 
ing. 

The rain ceased to fall at midday. Then the sun 
came out and shone brightly, white the waters began to 
retreat. 

Wu went outside and sat at the garden gate;, as was 
his custom. In time he saw the yellow youth returning 
from the west, accompanied by his four attendants. 
W*hen he came nigh, Wu bowed and the youth drew 
up his horse and spoke, saying: “ 1 said I should return 
to-day." 

Wu bowed. 

“ But this time I shall not enter the courtyard," the 
youth added. 

“As you will," Wu said reverently. 

The dragon youth then handed the boy a single scale 
which he bad taken from the horse’s neck, and said: 
“Keep this and I shall remember you." 

Then he rode away and vanished from sight. 

The boy re-entered the house. He awoke his father 

* TEui P5«y 911 titftmMTjf ilwi of tht griadmoi^bcT. 
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and said: ‘*Thc $torm Is over and the dragon has 
returned to hJs pool/'* 

Yin embraced his son* and together they went to 
inform the old woman. She awoke^ sat up, and listened 
to all that was said to her. When she learned that the 
dragon ^outh had again appeared and had spoken to Wu^ 
she asked: “ Did he give you ought before he departed?” 

Wu opened a small wooden box and showed her the 
scale that had been taken from the neck of the dragon 
horse. 

The woman was well pleased, and said; “ When the 
Emperor sends for you, all will be well.’^ 

Yin was astonished to hear these words, and exclaimed: 
** Why should the Emperor send for my boy?” 

You shall see,” the old woman made answer as she 
lay down again. 

Before long the Emperor heard of the great marvel 
that had been worked in the flooded valley. Men who 
had taken refuge on the mountains had observed that 
no rain fell on Yin’s house during the storm. So His 
Majesty sent couriers to the valley, and these bade Yin 
to accompany them to the palace, taking Wu with him. 

On being brought before the Emperor, Yin related 
everything that had taken place. Then His Majesty 
asked to see the scale of the dragon horse. 

It was growing dusk when Wu opened the box, and 
the scale shone so brightly that it illumined the throne- 
room so that It became as bright as at high noon. 

Said the Emperor: “Wu shall remain here and be¬ 
come one of my magicians. The yellow dragon has 
imparted to him much power and wisdom.” 

Thus it came about that Wu attained high rank in 
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the kingdom. He found that great miracles could be 
worked with the scale of the dragon horse. It cured 
disease, and it caused the Emperor's army to win vic¬ 
tories. Withal, Wu was able to foretell events, and be 
became a renowned prophet and magician. 

The J^mer's son grew to be very rich and powerful. 
A great house was erected for him close to the royal 
palace, and ho took his grandmother and father to it, and 
there they lived happily until the end of their days. 

Thus did Wu, son of Yin, become a great man, 
because of the favour shown to him by the thunder- 
dragon, who had wrought great destruction in the river 
valley and taken toll of many lives. 

It will be gathered from this story that the Chinese 
dragon is not always a “ beneficent deity ”, as some 
writers put It. Like certain other gods, he is a destroyer 
and preserver in one. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Kingdom under the Sea 

Thfi Vtniikmg Iitand of Far-EAKeim Dragon^god— ^ory of Pfist who 
tkitad Undefworid—Fir-EaHtni Dragon u ” Pearl P^m«n*’—Her Human 
Lotct— An Indian P^raUct—Dragon likiid in Ancieni Egyptian Story—T^c 
Oiman Underworld— Vaniahing Dlaod In Scotland and Fiji— Babylonian 
Gem-tire Garden—Far-Eaifctti Queit of the Magic Sword—Parallel* of 
Tetilonic and Celtic Legend—« Kutinagi Sword ^ the Japansc “Eacalihar"' 
—City nf the Far-Ea*tern Sea-god—Japanese Viison of Gem-tree Garden— 
Weapon Demon* — Star Splriia of Migic Swordi — Sword* that beceme 
Dogrm Djtgfn Jewels—Dragon XranfonnaiLonL 

The palace of the dragon king Is situated in the Under¬ 
world, which can be entered through a deep mountain 
cave or a dragon-guarded well. In some of the Chinese 
stones the dragon palace is located right below a remote 
Island in the Eastern Sea. This island is not easily 
approached, for on the calmest of days great billows dash 
against its shelving crags. When the tide is high, it is 
entirely covered by water and hidden from sight. Junks 
may then pass it or even sail over it, without their crews 
being aware that they arc nigh to the palace of the sea- 
god. 

Sometimes a red light burns above the island at night. 
It is seen many miles distant, and its vivid rays may be 
reflected in the heavens. 

In a Japanese story the island is referred to as “ a 
glowing red mass resembling the rising sun". No 
mariner dares to approach it. 

There was once a Chinese priest who, on a memorable 
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night* reached the dragon king’s palace by entering a deep 
cave on a mountain-side- It was his pious desire to wor¬ 
ship the dragon, and he went onward in the darkness, 
reciting religious texts that gave him protection. The 
way was long and dark and difheult, but at length, alter 
travelling far, he saw a light in front of him. He walked 
towards this light and emerged from the cavern to find 
that he was in the Underworld. Above him was a clear 
blue firmament lit by the night sun. He beheld a beau¬ 
tiful palace In the midst of a garden that glittered with 
gems and flowers, and directed his steps towards It. He 
reached a window the curtain of which rustled in the 
wind. He perceived that it was a mass of gleaming 
pearls. Peering behind it, as it moved, he beheld a table 
formed of jewels. On this table by a book of Buddhist 
prayers (sutras). 

As he gazed with wonder and reverence, the priest 
heard a voice that spake and said: ** Who bath come nigh 
and why hath he come ? ** 

The priest answered in a low voice, giving his name, 
and expressing his desire to behold the dragon king, 
whom he desired to worship. 

Then the voice made answer: ** Here no human eye 
can look upon me. Return by the way thou hast come, 
and 1 shall appear before thee at a distance from the 
cavern mouth,” 

The priest made obeisance^ and returned to the world 
of men by the way he had come. He went to the spot 
that the voice had indicated, and there he waited, reading 
sacred texts. Soon the earth yawned and the dragon king 
arose in human shape, wearing a red hat and garment. 
The priest worshipped him, and then the dragon vanished 
from sight. On that sacred spot a temple was afterwards 
erected. 
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Once upon a time the daughter of the dragon king, 
who was named “Abundant Pearl Princess", fell in love 
with a comely youth of Japan. He was sitting, on a calm 
summer day, beneath a holy tree, and his image was 
reflected in a dragon wcU. The pnneess appeared before 
him and cast a love spell over his heart. The youth was 
enchanted by her beauty, and she led him towards the 
palace of the dragon king, the “Abundant Pearl Prince”. 
There she marri^ him, and they lived together for three 
years. Then the youth was possessed by a desire to 
return to the world of men. In vain the princess pleaded 
with him to remain in the palace. When, however, she 
found that his heart was set on leaving the kingdom of the 
Underworld, she resolved to accompany him. He was 
conveyed across the sea on the back of a viani (a dragon 
in crocodile shape}. The princess accompanied him, and 
he built a house for her on the seashore. 

The “ Abundant Pearl Princess" was about to be¬ 
come a mother, and she made the youth promise not to 
look upon her until after her child was bom. But he 
broke his vow. Overcome with curiosity, he peered into 
her chamber and saw that his wife had assunjcd the shape 
of a dragon. As soon as the child was born, the princess 
departed in anger and was never again beheld by her 
husband. 

This story, it will be noted, is another Far-Eastern 
version of the Melusina legend. 

An Indian version of the tale relates that the hem 
was a sailor, the sole survivor from a wreck, who swam 
to a small island in the midst of the sea. When he 
reached the shore, he set out to look for food, but found 
chat the trees and shrubs, which dazzled him with their 
beauty, bore beautiful gems instead of fruit. At length, 

however, he found a fruit-bearing tree. He ate and was 
t»Tt) a 
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well content. Then he sat down beside a well. As he 
stooped to drinit of its waters^ he had a vision of the 
Underworld in all its beauty. At the bottom of the well 
sat a fair sca-mald, who looked upwards with eyes of 
love and beckoned him towards her. He plunged into 
the well and found himself in the radiant Kingdom of 
Ocean. The maid was the queen, and she took him as 
her consort. She promised him great wealth, but forbade 
him to touch the statue of an Apsara^, which was of gold 
and adorned with gems. But one day he placed his 
hand on the right foot of the image. The foot darted 
forth and struck him with such force that he was driven 
through the sea and washed ashore on his native coast." 

The oldest version of this type of story comes from 
Egypt. It has been preserved in a papyrus in the 
Hermitage collection at Petrograd, and is usually referred 
to as of Twelfth Dynasty origin 2000 b.c.). A sailor 
relates that he was the sole survivor from a wreck. He 
had seized a piece of wood and swam to an island. After 
he recovered from exhaustion, he set out to search for 
food. “ I found there figs and grapes, dl manner of 
good herbs, berries and grain, melons of all kinds, fishes 
and birds.*’ In time, he heard a noise '*as of thunder”, 
while ** the trees shook and the earth was moved ”, The 
ruler of the island drew nigh. He was a human-headed 
serpent "thirty cubits long, and his beard greater than 
two cubits; his body was as overlaid vrith gold, and his 
colour as that of true lapis-lazuli 

The story proceeds to tell that the sailor becomes the 
guest of the serpent, who makes speeches to him and 
introduces him to his family. It is stated that the island 
" has risen from the waves and will sink again Aftei 
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a time the sailor is rescued a pssing vessel.' This 
ancient Egyptian talc links with the Indian and Chinese 
versions given above. The blue serpent resembles 
closely the Chinese dragon; the vanishing island is 
common to Egypt and China. Like much else that 
came from Egypt, the island has a history. Long before 
the ancient mariners transferred it to the ocean, it figured 
in the fused mythology of the Solar and Osirian cults. 
Horus hid from Set on a green floating island on the 
Nile. He w.is protected by a serpent deity. His father, 
Osiris, is Judge and Ruler of the Underworld, and has 
a serpent shape as the Nile god and the dragon of the 
abyss. The red light associated with the Chinese dragon 
island of ocean recalls the Red Horus, a form of the 
sun-god, rising from the Nile of the Underworld, on 
which floated the green nocturnal sun, the green bed 
of Horus and a form of his father Osiris as the solar 
deity of night. 

The Osirian underworld idea appears to have given 
origin to the widespread stories found as far apart as 
japan and the British Isles regarding Land-under- 
Waves” and “the Kingdom of the Sea". The green 
floating island of Paradise is referred to in Scottish Gaelic 
folk-tales. In Fiji the natives tel! of a floating island that 
vanishes when men approach it.* 

In some Chinese trends Egyptian conceptions blend 
with those of Babylonia. The Chinese priest who, in the 
dragon-king story, reached the Underworld through a 
deep cave, followed in the footsteps of Gilgamesh, who 
went in search of the ” Plant of Life"—the herb that 
causes man “to renew his youth like the eagle".* Gil- 
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gamesh entered the cave of tKe Mountain of Mnjihi (Sun¬ 
set Hill), and after passing through its night-black depths, 
reached the seaside garden in which, as on the island in 
the Indian story, the trees bore, instead of fruit and 
dowers, clusters of predous stones. He beheld in the 
midst of this garden of dazzling splendour the palace of 
Sabitu, the goddess, who instructed him how to reach the 
island on which lived his ancestor Pir-naphishtum (Ut- 
napishtim). Gilgamesh was originally a god, the earlier 
Gishbilgames of Sumerian texts. ^ 

The Indian Hanuman (the monkey-god) similarly 
enters a deep cave when he goes forth as a spy to Lanka, 
the dwelling-place of Ravana, the demon who carried 
away Sita, wife of Rama, the hero of the Ramdyaiid. A 
similar story is told In the mythical history of Alexander 
the Great. There are also western European legends of 
like character. Hercules searches for the golden apples 
that grow in the Hesperian gardens.* In some Far 
Eastern stories the hero searches for a sword instead of 
an herb. “ Every weapon," declares an old Gaelic 
saying, ** has Its demon." The same belief prevailed in 
China, where dragons sometimes appeared in the form of 
weapons, and in India, where the spirits of celestial weapons 
appeared before heroes like Aijuna and Rama.® In the 
Teutonic Balder story, as related by Saxo Grammaticus,* 
the hero is slain by a sword taken from the Underworld, 
where it was kept by Miming (Mimer), the god, in an 
Underworld cave. Hothcr, who gains possession of it, 
goes by a road “ hard for mortal man to travel", 

In the Norse version the sword becomes an herb—the 
mistletoe, a ** cure-all ", like the Chinese dragon herb and 
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the BahyIonian ** Plant ot Life Eatslihur^ the sword 
of King Arthur, was obtained from the lake-goddess (a 
British ** Naga"), and was flung hack into the lake before 
he died: 

So Hashed and fell the brand Excalibur: 

But etc he dipped the suiftce, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt^ and brandished him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mem,* 

The Japanese story of the famous Kusanagi sword is 
a Far-Eastern link between the Celestial herb- and weapon- 
legends of Asia and Europe. It tells that this magic 
sword was one of the three treasures possessed by the 
imperial family of Japan, and that the warrior who wielded 
it could put to flight an entire army. At a naval battle 
the sword was worn by the boy-Emperor, Antoku Tenno. 
He was unable to make use of it, and when the enemy 
were seen to be victorious, the boy’s grandmother, Nu- 
no-ama, clutched him in her arms and leapt into the 
sea. 

Many long years afterwards, when the Emperor Go 
Shirakawa sat on the imperial throne, his barbarian 
enemies declared war against him. The Emperor arose 
in his wrath and called for the Kusanagi sword. Search 
was made for it in the temple of Kamo, where It was sup¬ 
posed to be in safe-keeping. The Emperor was told, 
however, that It had been lost, and he gave orders that 
ceremonies should be performed with purpose to discover 
where the sword was, and how it might be restored. One 
night, soon afterwards, the Emperor dreamed a dream, in 
which a royal lady, who had been dead for centuries, 
appeared before him and told that the Kusanagi sword 
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wa5 m the keeping of the dragon king In his pakce at the 
bottom of the $ea. 

Next morning the Emperor related his dream to his 
chief minister, and bade him hasten to the two female 
divers, Otmatso and her daughter Wakamatsu, who 
resided at Dan-no-ura, so that they might dive to the 
bottom of the sea and obmin the sword. 

The divers undertook the task, and were conveyed in 
a boat to that part of the ocean where the boy-Emperor, 
Antoku Tenno, had been drowned. A religious ceremony 
was performed, and the mother and daughter then dived 
into the sea. A whole day passed before they appeared 
again. They told, as soon as they were taken into the 
boat, that they had visited a wonderful city at the bottom 
of the sea. Its gates were guarded by silent sentinels who 
drew flashing swords when they (the divers) attempted to 
enter. They were consequently compelled to w'ait for 
several hours, until a holy man appeared and asked them 
what they sought. When they had informed him that 
they were searching for the Kusanagi sword, he said that 
the city could not be entered without the aid of Buddha. 

Said the Emperor^s chief minister: “The city is that 
of the god of the sea." 

“ It is very beautiful," Oimatsu told him; “the walls 
arc of gold, and the gates of pearl. Above the city walls 
are seen many-colourcd towers that gleam like to precious 
stones. When one of the gates was opened, we per¬ 
ceived that the streets were of silver and the houses of 
mother-of-pearl," 

Said the Empcrar*s chief minister: “ Fain would 1 
visit that city." 

He looked over the side of the boat and sighed, “ I 
see naught but darkness." 

“When we dived and reached the sea-bottom,” 
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Oimatsu continued, ‘*we beheld a cave and entered it. 
Thick darkness prevailed, but we walked on and on, 
groping as we went, until we reached a beautiful pldn 
over which bends the sky, blue as sapphire. Trees grow¬ 
ing on the plain bear clusters of dazzling gems that 
sparkle among their leaves,” 

"Were you not tempted to pluck them?” asked the 
minister, 

" Each tree is guarded by a poisonous snake,” Otmatsu 
told him, “ and we dared not toucdi the gems.'* 

On the following day the divers were provided with 
sutra-charms by the chief priest of the temple of Kamo, 

They entered the sea again, and told, on their return 
next morning, that they had visited the city, and reached 
the palace of the dragon king, which was guarded by 
invisible sentries. Two women came out of the palace 
and bade them stand below an old pine tree, the bark of 
which glittered like the scales of a dragon. In front of 
them was a window. The blind was made of beautiful 
pearls, and was raised high enough to permit them to see 
right into the room. 

One of the palace ladies said, "IjJok through the 
window." 

The women looked. In the mom they saw a mighty 
serpent with a sword in his mouth. He had eyes bright 
as the sun, and a blood-red tongue. In his coils lay a 
little boy fast asleep.^ The serpent looked round and, 
addressing the women, spoke and said: “You have come 
hither to obtain the KusanagI sword, but I shall keep it 
for ever. It does not belong to the Emperor of Japan. 
Many years ago it was taken from this palace by a dragon 
prince who went to dwell in the river Hi. He was slain 

1 Lilcr Ihc IitilEu (Od Viituu, Liu iilccp qa tl» ?4ig3. Tbii ilcrts 
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by a hero of Japan.* This hero carried off the sword and 
prcscnEcd it to the Emperor* After many years had gone 
past a sea-dragon took the form of a princess* She became 
the bride of a prince of Japan^ and was the grandmother 
of the boy-Emperor with whom she leapt into the sea 
during the battle of Dan-~no-ura. This boy now Hes 
asleep In my coils/" 

The Emperor of Japan sorrowed greatly when he was 
Informed regarding the dragon king^s message. AlasT" 
he said, " if the Kusanagi sword cannot be obtained, the 
barbarians will defeat my army in battle." 

Then a magician told the Emperor that he knew of a 
powerful spell that would compel the dragon to give up 
the sword, “If it is successful,the Emperor said, “1 
shall elevate you to the rank of a prince/* 

The spell was worked, and when next the female 
divers went to the Kingdom under the Sea, they obtained 
the sword, with which they returned to the Emperor, 
He used it in battle and won a great victory. 

The sword was afterwards placed in a box and de¬ 
posited in the temple of Atsuta, and there it remained for 
many years, until a Korean priest carried it away. When, 
however, the Korean was crossing the ocean to his own 
land, a great storm arose* The captain of the vessel 
knew it was no ordinary storm, but one that had been 
raised by a god, and he spoke and said, “ Who on board 
this ship has offended the dragon king of Ocean ?** 

Then said the Korean priest, “1 shall throw my 
sword into the sea as a peace^^fFcring/' 

He did as he said he would, and immediately the 
storm passed away. 
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The dragon king caused the sword to be replaced in 
the temple from which the Korean had stolen it. There 
it lay for a century. Then it was carried back to the 
palace of the dragon-god in his Kingdom under the Sc«. 

Magic or supernatural swords were possessed by the 
spirits of dragon-gods. 

According to a Chinese story in the Books of the 
Tsin Dynastyi an astrologer once discovered that among 
the Stars there shone the spirits of two magic swords, and 
that they were situated right above the spot where the 
swords had, in time past, been concealed. Search was 
made for these, and deep down in the earth was found 
a luminous stone chest. Inside the chest lay two swords 
that bore inscriptions indicating that they were dragon 
swords. As soon as they were taken out of the box, 
their star-spirits faded from the sky. 

These dragon swords could not be retained by human 
beings for any prolonged period. Stories are told of 
swords being taken away by spirit-beings and even of 
swords leaping of their own accord from their sheaths 
into rivers or the ocean, and assuming dragon shape as 
soon as they touched water.^ 

Simibrly dragon jewels might be carried away by 
dragons who appeared in human shape—either as beauti¬ 
ful girls or as crafty old men. 

It was fortunate for mortals when dragons appeared 
as human beings, as animals, or as fish that spoke with 
human voices. Dragons were unable to change their 
shapes when angry, or when they intended to avenge 
a wrong. A transformed dragon was therefore quite 
harmless. 

* I># Veikti Tkt DrJlarn CMiu nJ 



CHAPTER IX 
The Islands of the Blest 
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The Chinese and Japanese, like the Egy^ptiajts, 
Indians^ Fijians^ and others,, believed, as has been shown^ 
m the existence of a floating and vanishing island as-^ 
SDciated with the serpent-god or dragon-god of ocean. 
They believed, too, that somewhere in the EasEern Sea 
Liy a group of islands that were difficult to locate or 
teach; which resembled closely^ in essential particulars, 
the ^Mslands of the Blest", or Fort unate Isles of 
ancient Greek writers. Vague beliefs regarding fabulous 
countries fer across the ocean were likewise prevalent 
In some native accounts these Chinese Islands of the 
Blest are said to be five in number, and named Tai Yn, 
Ytlau Chiao, Fang Hu, Ying Chou, and P'ciig-lai; In 
others the number Is nine^ or ten, or only three. A 
single island is sometimes referred to; it may be located 
in the ocean^ or in the Yellow River, or in the river of 
the Milky Way^ the Celestial Ho. 
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The islands arc^ in Chinese legend^ reputed to be 
inhabited by those who have won immortality, or by 
those who have been transported to their Paradise to 
dwell there in bliss for a prolonged period so that they 
may be reborn on earth, or pass to a higher state of 
existence. 

It is of special interest to note in connection with 
these islands that they have WeUs of Life and Trees or 
Herbs of Life. The souls drink the water and eat the 
herb or fruit of the tree to prolong their existence. One 
Chinese plant of life” is R thik^ “the fungus of iiii* 
mortalityIt appears on Chinese jade ornaments as a 
symbol of longevity. “This fungus”, writes Laufer, 
“ is a species of Agaric and considered a felicitous plant, 
because it absorbs the vapours of the earth. In the Zj 
Ki (ed. Couvreur, Vol. J, p. 643) it is mentioned as an 
edible plant. As a marvellous plant foreboding good 
luck, it first appeared under the Han Dynasty, in 109 a.c., 
when it sprouted in the imperial palace Kan-ts*uan. The 
emperor issued an edict announcing this phenomenon, 
and proclaimed an amnesty in the empire except for 
relapsing criminals. A hymn In honour of this divine 
plant was composed in the same year.”* 

Like the Red Cloud herb the H chth had evidently 
a dose connection with the dragon-god. 

The question arises whether the idea of an island of 
paradise was of “spontaneous origin” in China, or 
whether the ancient Chinese borrowed the belief from 
intruders, or from peoples with whom they had constant 
trading relations. There is evidence that as far back as 
the fourth century, b,c,, a Chinese explorer set out on an 
expedition to search for the island or islands of Paradise 
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in the Eastern Sea. But it is not known at what precise 
period belief in the island arose and became prevalent. 

The evidence afforded by the ancient Egyptian Pyra¬ 
mid Texts is of special interest and importance tn con¬ 
nection with the problem of origin. As far back as 
f, 2500 B.c, *‘the departed Pharaoh hoped to draw his 
sustenance in the realm of Re (Paradise)” from “the 
tree of life in the mysterious isle in the midst of the 
Field of Offerings The soul of the Pharaoh^ accord’ 
ing to the Pyramid Texts, set out, soon alter death, in search 
of this island “ in company with the Morning Star, The 
Morning Star is a gorgeous green ffilcon, a solar divinity, 
identified with Horus of Dewat.” The Egyptian story 
of the soul’s quest goes on to tcU that “this King Pepi 
. . . went to the great isle in the midst of the Field of 
Offerings over which the gods make the swallows fly. 
The swallows are the Imperishable Stars, They give to 
this King Pepi the tree of life, whereof they live, that ye 
(Pepi and the Morning Star) may at the same time live 
thereof,” (Pyramid Texes, 1205-16). Sinister enemies 
“may contrive to deprive the king of the sustenance 
provided for him. , . .” Charms were provided to pro¬ 
tect the fnjit of immortality. “The enemy against which 
these are most often directed in the Pyramid Texts is 
serpents.” In the Japanese story of the Kmanagi sword, 
the gem-trees of the Otherworld arc protected by dragons. 

The Pyramid Texts devoted to the ancient Egyptian 
King Unis tell that a divine voice cries to the gods Re 
and Thoth (sun and moon), saying, “Take ye this King 
Unis with you that he may eat of that which ye eat, and 
that he may drink of that which ye drink.*' The magic 
well is referred to as “the pool of King Unis”d The 
soul of the Pharaoh also sails with the unwearied stars in 
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the barque of the sun-god, not only by day but by night, 
and as the Egyptian night sun was green, the grettn bed 
of Horus", the idea of the floating solar island on the 
Underworld Nile became fused with that of the island 
with the Well of Life and the Tree of Life. In the 
Pyramid Texts the Celestial Otherworld “is”, as 
Breasted sap, “not only the east, but explicitly the 
east of the sky*'.^ Similarly the fabulous continents of 
the Chinese were situated to the ast of the mythical sea. 

The Sumerians and early Babylonians had, like the 
Egyptians, their Islands of the Blest, Gilgaraesh, who 
reaches these Islands by crossing the mythical sea, finds 
dwelling on one of them Ut-napishtim (the Babylonian 
Noah) and his wife. Ut-napishtim directs the hero to 
another Island on which there is a fountain of healing 
waters and a magic plant that renews youth. Gilgamesh 
flnds the Plant of Immortality, but as he stoops to drink 
water from a stream, a serpent darts forth and snatches 
the plant from him. This serpent was a form of “ the 
Earth Lion" (the dragon).* 

The Gilgamesh legend dates back beyond 2500 B.c, 
Like the Egyptian one enshrined in the Pyramid Texts, 
it has two main features, the Well of Life and the Tree 
or Plant of Life, which arc situated on an Island. The 
island in time crept into the folk-tales. It was no doubt 
the prototype of the vanishing island of the Egyptiaii 
mariner’s story already referred to. 

In the SAi/i CAi (Historical Record) of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, 
“ the Herodotus of China a considerable part of which 
has been translated by Professor Eld, Chavannes, * the 
three Chinese Ishinds of the Blest SAetty SAan) are 
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named P'fng-fat, Fang Chang, and Ying Chou, They 
arc located In the Gulf of Chihli, but arc difficult to 
reach because contrary winds spring up and drive vessels 
away In .the same manner as the vessel of Odysseus was 
driven away from Ithaca. It is told, however, that m 
days of old certain fortunate heroes contrived to reach 
and visit the fabled isles. They told that they saw there 
palaces of gold and silver, that the white men and 
women, the white beasts and the white birds ate the 
Herb of Life and drank the waters of the Fountain of 
Life. On the island of Ying Chou are great precipices 
of jade, A brook, the waters of which are as stimulat¬ 
ing as wine, flows out of a jade rock. Those who can 
reach the island and drink of this water will increase the 
length of their lives. When the jade water is mixed 
with pounded ** fungus of immortality" a food is provided 
which ensures a thousand years of existence in the body. 

Chinese legends tell that the lucky mariners who 
come within view of the I sics of the Blest, behold them 
but dimly, as they seem to be enveloped in luminous 
clouds. When vessels approach too dosely, the isbnds 
vanish by sinking below the waves, as do the fabled 
islands of Gaelic stories. 

Lieh Tae, alleged to be an early Taoist writer,^ but 
whose writings, or those writings attributed to him, were 
forged in the first or second century a.u., has located the 
islands to the east of the gulf of Chihli in that fathomless 
abyss into which flow all the streams of the earth and the 
river of the Milky Way, Apparendy this abyss is the 
Mythical Sea which was located beyond the eastern hori¬ 
zon—a part of the sea that surrounds the world. Into 
this sea or lake, according to the ancient Egyptian texts, 

1 He fifurei u ■ ihuietn (am » ru] jih*J In the writiitf* gt K«ui|-ue, ^ 
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pours the cdestijU rivcr^ along which sails the barque of 
the sun-god. The Nile was supposed bf the Ancient 
Egyptians to be fed by the waters above the firmament 
and the waters below the earth. The Pyramid Texts, 
when referring to the birth of Osiris as “new water 
(the inundation), say; 

The waters of life chat ate in the shy come; 

The waters of life that are in the earth come. 

The sky burns for thee. 

The earth trembEes for thee.’ 

In India the Ganges was likewise fed by the celestial 
Ganges that poured down from the sky. 

Lich Tae's Islands of the Blest are five in number, 
and are inhabited by the white souls of saintly sages who 
have won immortality by having their bodies rendered 
transparent, or after casting off their bodies as snakes 
cast off their skins. All the animals on these islands are 
likewise white and therefore pure and holy. The spirit- 
dwellings are of gold and jade, and in the groves and 
gardens the trees and plants bear pearls and precious 
stones. Those who eat of the fungus, or of perfumed 
fruit, renew their youth and acquire the power of floating 
like down through the air from island to Island, 

At one time the islands drifted about on the tides of 
ocean, but the Ixird of All who controls the Universe, 
having been appealed to by the Taoist sages who dwelt 
on the isles, caused three great Atlas-turtles to support 
each island with their heads so that they might remain 
steadfast. These turtles are relieved by others at the 
end of sixty thousand years. In like manner, in Indian 
mythology, the tortoise Kurma, an avatar of the god 
Vishnu, supports Mount Meru when it is placed in the 
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Sea of Milk. The Japanese Creator has a tortoise form 
that supports the world-tree, on the summit of which 
sits a four-armed god. In China the tortoise had divine 
attributes. Tortoise shell is a symbol of undiangeability, 
and a symbol of rank when used for court girdles. The 
tortoise was also used for purposes of divination,^ 

A gigantic mythical tortoise is supposed, in the Far 
East, to live in the depths of ocean. It has one eye 
situated in the middle of its body. Once every three 
thousand years it rises to the surface and turns over on 
its back so that it may sec the sun. 

Once upon a time, a legend tdls, the Atbs-turtles 
that support the Islands of the Blest suffered from a raid 
by a wandering giant. As the Indian god Vishnu and 
the Greek Poseidon could cross the Universe at three 
Strides, so could this giant pass quickly from country to 
country and ocean to ocean. One or two strides were 
sufficient for him to reach the mythical ocean from the 
Lung-po mountains. He sat on the mountain summit 
of one of the Islands of the Blest, and cast his fishing-line 
into the deep waters.* The Atlas-turtles were unable to 
resist the lure of his bait and, having hooked and cap¬ 
tured six of them, he threw them over his back and 
returned home in triumph. These turtles had been sup¬ 
porting the two islands, Tai Yd and Ytlan Chiao, which, 
having been set free, were carried by powerful tides 
towards the north, where they stranded among the ice¬ 
fields. The white beings that inhabited these islands 
were thus separated from their fellow saints on the other 
three islands, Fang Hu, Ying Chou, and P eng-lai. We 
are left to imagine how lonely they felt in isolation. No 
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doubt, they sufFereJ from the evils associated with the 
oorth~thc “airt** of drought and darkness. The giant 
and his tribesmen were punished by the Lord of the 
Universe for this act by having their stature and their 
kingdom greatly reduced. 

On the fabled islands, the white saints cultivate and 
gather the “ fungus of immortality”, as the souls in the 
Paradise of Osiris cultivate and harvest crops of barley 
and wheat and dates. Like the Osirian com, the island 
fungus sprouts in great profusion. This fungus has not 
only the power to renew youth but even to restore the 
dead to life. The “Herodotus of China” has recorded 
that once upon a time leaves of the fungus were carHed 
by ravens to the mainland from one of the islands, and 
dropped on the faces of warriors slain in battle. The 
warriors immediately came to life, although they had lain 
dead for three days. The “ water of life^‘ had similarly 
reanimating properties. 

The famous magician, Tung-fang Shuo, who lived in 
second century b.c., tells that the sacred islands are ten In 
number, there being two distmet groups of five. One of 
the distant islands Is named Fu-sang, and it has been 
Identified by different western writers with California^ 
Mexico, Japan, and Formosa. Its name signifies Ehe 
Land of the Leaning MulbErry”* The mulberries ame 
said to grow in pairs and to be of great height. Once 
every nine thousand years they bear fruit which the 
saints partake of. This fruit adds to their saintly 
qualities, and gives them power to soar skyward like 
celestial birds* 

Beyond Fu-sang is a country of white women who 
have hairy bodies. In the spring season they enter the 
river to bathe and become pregnant, and their children 
are born In the autumn. The hair of their heads is so 
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long that it trails on the ground behind them, instead 
of breasts, they have white locks or hairy organs at the 
back of their necks from which comes a liquor that 
nourishes their children. These women^ according to 
some accounts^ have no husbands, and take flight when 
they see a man. A historian who, by the way^ gives 
"hem husbands, has recorded that a Chinese vessel was 
once driven by a tempest to this wonderful island. The 
crew landed and found that the worncn resembled those 
of China, but that the men had heads like dogs and voices 
that sounded like the barking of dogs* Evidently the 
legends about the febled islands became mixed up with 
accounts of the distant islands of a bearded race reached 
by seafircrs* 

There are records of several attempts that were made 
by pious Chinese Emperors to discover the Islands of 
the Blest, with purpose to obtain the fungus of immor¬ 
tality*'. One mariner named Hsu Ftt, who was sent to 
explore the Eastern Sea so that the fungus might be 
brought to the royal palace, returned with a wonderful 
story^ He said that a god had risen out of the sea and 
inquired if he was the Emperor's representative. 1 
am,” the mariner made answer. 

What seek ye?” asked the sea^od^ 

" 1 am searching for the plant that has the power to 
prolong human life,” Hsu Fii answered. 

The god then informed the Emperors messenger 
that the oiferings he brought were not sufficient to be 
regarded as payment for this magic plant. He was 
willing, however, that Hsu Fii should see the fungus 
for himself so that, apparently, the Emperor might be 
convinced it really existed. 

The vessel was then piloted in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion until the Islands of the Blest were reached. Hsu 
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FO was perrnitted to land on P'£ng-Iaij the chief island, 
on which was situated the golden jjahee of the dragon 
king of ocean. There he saw newly-harvested crops of 
the "fungus of immortality'' guarded by a great brazen 
dragon of ferocious aspect. Not a leaf could he obtain^ 
however^ to bring back to China* 

The pious mariner knelt before the sea-god and asked 
him what offering he required from the Emperor in 
return for the fungus* He was informed that many 
youths and girls would have to be sent to P^£ng-ki. 

On ascertaining the price demanded by the god for 
the magic fungus, the Emperor disptched a fleet ot 
vessels with three thousand young men and virgins, 
Hsu Fu was placed in command of the expedition. But 
he never returned again to ChinaL, According to some, 
he and his followers still reside on P'Cng-lai; others 
assert that he reached a distant land, supposed to be 
Japaji, where he founded a state over which he reigned 
as king. 

Other Chinese Emperors were similarly anxious to 
discover the fabled islands, and many expeditions were 
sent to sea* One exasperated monarch is said to have 
had nearly five hundred ma^cians and scholars put to 
death because theit efforts to assist him in discovering 
the islands had proved to be futile* 

Another Emperor fitted out a naval expedition which 
he himself commanded. Each vessel was packed with 
soldiers who in mid-ocean raised a great clamour, blow¬ 
ing horns, beating drums, and shouting in chorus^ with 
purpose to terrify the gods of ocean and compel them 
to reveal the location of the Isle of Immortality* In 
time the di^on-god appeared in his fiercest shape, with 
the head of a lion and a shark-Hke body 500 feet in 
length* The Emperor ordered his fleet to surround the 
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god, who had apparently come with the intention of 
preventing the ships going any farther. A fierce battle 
ensued. Thousands of poisoned arrows were discharged 
against the god, who was so grievously wounded that his 
blood tinged the sea over an area of 10,000 miles. But 
despite this victory achieved by mortals, the famous 
Island on which grew the herb of immortality was never 
reached. On the same night the Emperor had to engage 
in single combat with the dragon-god, who came against 
him in a dream. This was a combat of souls, for in 
sleep, as was believed, the soul leaves the body. The 
soul of the Emperor fared badly. On the day that fol¬ 
lowed his majesty was unable to rise from his couch, and 
he died within the space of seven days. 

In Japanese stories the island of P'eng-lai ts referred 
to as Horaiian. It has three high mountains, on the 
chief of which, called Horai, grows the Tree of Life. 
This tree has a trunk and branches of gold, roots of 
silver, and gem-leaves and fruit. In some stories there 
are three trees, the peach, the plum, and the pine. The 
** fungus of immortality” is also referred to. It grows in 
the shade of one or another of the holy trees, usually 
the pine. There is evidence, too, of the belief that a 
grass of immortality ” grew on the sacred island as well 
as the famous fungus. The lifc^iving fountain was as 
well known to the Japanese as it was to the Chinese and 
others. 

A story is told of a Japanese Gilgamesh, named Sentaro, 
who, beit^ afraid of death, summoned to his aid an im¬ 
mortal saint so that he might be enabled to obtain the 
«grass of immortality ", The saint handed him a crane 
made of paper which, when mounted, came to life and 
carried Sentaro across the ocean to Mount Horai. There 
he found and ate the life-giving grass. When, however, 
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he had lived for a time on the island he became discon¬ 
tented* The other inhabitants had already grown weary 
of immortality and wished they could die. Sentaro him¬ 
self began to pine for Japan and, in the end, resolved to 
mount his paper crane and fly over the sea. But after he 
left the island he doubted the wisdom of his impulsive 
resolution. The result was that the crane, which moved 
according to hi$ will, began to crumple up and drop 
through the air. Sentaro was gr^tly scared, and once 
again yearned so deeply for his native land that the crane, 
straightened and strengthened by his yearning, rose into 
the air and continued its flight until Japan was reached. 

Another Japanese hero, named Wasobloye, the story 
of whose wanderings is retold by Professor Chamberlain,^ 
once set out in a boat to escape troublesome visitors. 
The day was the eighth of the eighth month and the 
moon was full. Suddenly a storm came on, which tore the 
sail to shreds and brought down the mast. Wasohioye 
was unable to return home, and his boat was driven about 
on the wide ocean for the space of three months. Then 
he readied the Sea of Mud, on which he could not catch 
any fish, He was soon reduced to sore straits and 
feared he would die of hunger, but, in time, he caught 
sight of land and was greatly cheered. His boat drifted 
slowly towards a beautiftil island on which there were 
three great mountains. As he drew near to the shore, 
he found, to his great joy, that the air was laden with 
most exrjuisite perfumes that came from the flowers and 
tree-blossoms of that wonderful isle. Ho landed and 
found a sparkling well. When he had drunk of the 
water his strength was revived, and a feeling of intense 
pleasure tingled in his veins. He rose up refreshed and 
happy and, walking inland, soon met with Jofuku the 
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sage, known in China as Hsu Fd, who had been sent to 
the Island of the Blest (P’Png-lai) by the Emperor She 
Wang Ti to obtain the ^‘fiingus of immortality", with the 
youths and virgins, but had never returned. 

Wasobioye was taken by the friendly sage to the city 
of the immortals, who spent their lives in the pursuit of 
pleasure. He found, however, that these people had 
grown to dislike their monotonous existence, and were 
constantly striving to discover some means whereby their 
days would be shortened. They refused to partake of 
mermaid Hesh because this was a food that prolonged life; 
they favoured instead goldfish and soot, a mixture which 
was supposed to be poisonous. The manners of the 
people were curious. Instead of wishing one another 
good health and long life, they wished for sickness and 
a speedy death. Congratulations were showered on any 
Individual who seemed to be indisposed, and he was 
sympathised with when he showed signs of recovering. 

Wasobioye lived on the island for nearly a quarter of 
a century. Then, having grown weary of the monoto¬ 
nous life, he endeavoured to commit suicide by partaking 
of poisonous fruit, fish, and flesh. But all his attempts 
were in vain. It was impossible for anyone to die on 
that island. In time he came to know that he could die 
if he left it, but he had heard of other wonderful lands 
and wished to visit them before hts days came to an end. 
Then, instead of eating poisonous food, he began to feast 
on mermaid flesh so that his life might be prolonged for 
many years beyond the allotted span. Thereafter he 
visited the Land of Shams, the Land of Plenty, fife. 
His last visit was paid to the Land of Giants. Waso- 
bioye is usually referred to as the “Japanese Gulliver". 

The search for the mythical islands with their “wells 
of life" and “ trees" or “plants of life” is referred to in the 
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stories of many lands and even In history, especially the 
history of exploration, for the world-wide search fw the 
Earthly Paradise appears to have exercised decid^ in¬ 
fluence in stimulating maritime enterprise in 
as well as prehistoric times. Columbus searched for the 
bland paradise in which the « weU" and « tree” to be 
found. He sailed westward so as to approach the 
disc “eastward in Eden”,^ through “the back d^r as 
it were, and wrote: “The saintly theologians and philo- 
s^ophers were tight when they fixed the site o the ter 
restrial paradise in the extreme Orient, because it is a 
most temperate clime; and the lands which 1 have just 
discovered are the limits of the Orient." In pother 
letter he says: “1 am convinced that there lies the ter¬ 
restrial paradise”.* , ■ t i j * 

As Ellis reminds us, “the expedition which led to 

the discovery of Florida was undertaken not so 
from a desire to explore unknown countries , as to find 
a “celebrated fountain, described in a tradition prevailing 
among the Inhabitants of Puerto Rico, as^ existing in 
Binini, one of the Lucayo Islands. It was said to possess 
such restorative powers as to renew youth and the vigour 
of every person who bathed in its waters.^ It was m 
search of this fountain, which was the chief obj«t of 
their expedition, that Ponce de Leon ranged through the 
Lucayo Islands and ultimately reached the shores of 

Florida.” ^ ^ . .u 

Ellis refers to this voyage because he found that tnc 

mythical island and well were believed m by the Poly¬ 
nesians. He refers, in this conticctioiT, to the “ Hawaiian 
account of the voyage of Kamaplikai to the land where 
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the inhabitants enjojrcd perpetual health and youthful 
bcautyj where the wat ^ra (Ufc-gmng fountain) removed 
every internal malady, and every external deformity or 
paralysed decrepitude, from all those who were plunged 
beneath its salutary waters*'* Ellis antkiptes the views 
of modern ethnologists when dealing with the existence 
of the same beliefs among widely-separated peoples. He 
savs: “ A tabular view of a number of words in the 
Malayan, Asiadc, or the Madagasse, the American, and 
the Polynesian languages^ would probably show that^ 
at some remote period^ either the inhabttanis of these 
distant parts of the world maintained itequent intercourse 
with each others or that colonies from some one of them 
originally peopled^ in prt or altogether, the others'*. 
He adds, ** Either prt of the present inhabitants of the 
South Sea Islands came originally from America, or tribes 
of the Polynesians have, at some remote period, found 
their way to the (American) continent”*^ 

W* D. Westcrvelt, In his Legends cf OM Hon&Iulu^ 
heads his old Hawaiian story *'The Water of Life of 
Ka-ne", which he himself has collected, with the follow¬ 
ing extract from the Maori legend of New Zedand: 

When the moon dies, she goes to die living water cf Ka-nc, lo 
the water which can restore all life, even the moon to the pth in 
the sky. 

In the Hawaiian form of the legend the hero, who found 
the water so that his sick father, the king, might be 
cured, met with a dwarf who instructed him where to go 
and what to do. 

A russet dwarf similarly figures in the Gaelic story of 
Diarmaid's search for the cup and the water of life so 
that the daughter of the King of I^nd^^under-Waves 

^ WiUiiiai ElLii, Kawiktt (I *1 \ Vai H, 4^ 
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might be cured of her sickness. This dwarf takes the 
Gaelic hero across a ferry and instructs him how to find 
the cup and the water.^ 

The Polynesians’ ghosts went westward. Iri their 
Paradise was a bread-fruit tree. “ This tree had two 
branches, one towards the east aitd otic towards the west, 
both of which were used by the ghosts. One ts'as for 
leaping into eternal darkness into Po-pau-olc, the other 
was a meeting-place with the helpful gods."* Turner 
tells that “ some of the South Sea Islanders have a tradi¬ 
tion of a river in their imaginary world of spirits, called 
the ‘viater of life'. It was supposed that if the aged, 
when they died, went and bathed there, they became 
young and returned to earth to live another life over 
again."* YudhishthinJ, one of the heroes of the .4ryo-Indian 
epic the MahAbh&rata^ becomes immortal after bathing in 
the celestial Ganges.* In the the hero secs souls 

in Paradise drinking of the water of Lethe so that they 
may forget the past and be reborn among men. 

Sir John de Mandeville, the fourteenth - century 
traveller and compiler of traveller’s stories, located the 
fountain of life at the base of a great mountain in Ceylon. 
This “ fajT well , . . hathe odour and savour of all 
spicesj and at every hour of the day, he chaungethe his 
odour and his savour dyversely. And whoso drinker he 
3 times f^ing of that watre of that welle, he is hool 
(whole) of alle mancr (of) sykenessc that he hathe. And 
they that duellen (dwdl) there and drynken often of that 
welle, thei nevere hau (have) sykenessc, and thei semen 

1 ?Vifi Va!. [lip Tate LXXXVI. 
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(seem) allc wcys yonge." Sir John says that be drink of 
the water on three or four ocotsions and fared the better 
for it. Some men called it the " Welle of Youthc ”, 
They had often drunk from it and secincd*‘allewcp yongly 
(youthful)” and lived without sickness. *‘And men 
sejrn that that wclle comethe out of Parudys, and there¬ 
fore it is so vertuousThe ** tree of li fc ” is alwap situated 
near the “wdl of life” in mediaeval literature. -■Vt Helio¬ 
polis in Egypt a well and tree are connected by Coptic 
Christians and Mohammedans with Christ. When Joseph 
and Mary fled to Egypt they rested under this tree, 
according to Elgyptian belief, and the clothes of the holy 
child were washed in the well. Heliopolis, the Biblical 
On, is “ the city of the sun ", and the Arabs still call the 
well the “spring of the sun”. According to andent 
Egyptian belief the sun-god Ra washed his free in it 
every morning. The tree, a sycamore, was the mother- 
goddess. 

That European ideas regarding a floating island or 
islands were of Egyptian origin and closely connected 
with the solar cult, is suggested by the classical legend 
regarding Delos, one of the Cyckdes. It was fabled to 
have been raised to the surface of the sea at the command 
of Poseidon, so that the persecuted goddess Latona, who 
was pursued from land to land by a python, as the 
Egyptian Isis was pursued by Set, might give birth there 
to Apollo. On Delos the image of Apollo was in the 
shape of a dragon, and delivered oracles. It was unlawful 
for any person to die on Delos, and those of its inhabi¬ 
tants who fell sick were transported to another island. 

Delos was a Boating island like the floating island of 
the Nile, “ the green bed of Horus " on which that son 
of Osiris and Isis hid from Set. The most ancient 
Apollo was the son of cripple Hephaistos. Cripple 
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Horus 1V3S, in one of his forms, ;i Hephaistos and a 
metal-worker. Homer knew of the fibled island of 
Apollo. The swineherd, addressing Odysseus, says/ 

** There is a certain isle called Syria . . , over above 
Ortygia, and there are the turning places of the snn. It 
is not very great in compass, though a goodly isle, rich in 
herds, rich In flocks, with plenty of corn and wine. 
Dearth never enters the land, and no hateful sickness 
falls on wretched mortals.” 

The later Greeks located the island Paradise in the 
Atlantic, and it is referred to as " Atlantis", the Islands 
of the Blest and the Fortunate Isles (fortunatac insulae). 
Hercules set out to search for the golden apples, the 
fhiit of irnmortallty that grow in 

those Hesperian gardens famed of old. 

Fortunate fields and groves and flowerj- vales. 

The garden of Paradise, cared for by those celebrated 
nymphs, the daughters of Hesperus, brother of Atlas— 
Hesperus Is the planet Venus as an evening star—was 
also located among the Atlas mountains in Africa, There 
the tree of life, which bore the golden apples, was guarded 
by the nymphs and by a sleepless dragon, like the gem- 
trees in the Paradises of China and japan. 

According to Diodorus, the Phccntcians discovered 
the island Paradise. Plutarch placed it at a distance of 
five days' voyage to the west of Brittia (England and 
Scotland), apparently confusing it with Ireland (the 
sacred isle” of the ancients), or with an island in the 
Hebrides. 

The island of immortals in the western ocean is found 
in Gaelic folk- and manuscript-literature. 

Among the Gaelic names of Paradise is that of 
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^^Emaln Ablach'^ (Emain rich in apples). In one de¬ 
scription a youth named Conla and his bride Veniusa are 
referred to. ^^Now the youth was so that in his hand 
he held a fragrant apple having the hue of gold; a third 
part of it he would eat^ and still, for all he consuniedj 
never a whit would it be diminished. The fruit it was 
that supported the pair of them and when once they had 
partaken of it, nor age nor dimness could affect them..'^ 
A part of this Paradise was reserved for **monarchs, 
kings, and tribal chiefs". Telgue, a Celtic Gilgamesh 
who visited the island, saw there “a thickly furnished 
wide-spreading apple tree that bore blossom and ripe 
fruit ** at the same time. He asked regarding the great 
tree and was informed that its fruit was ** meat" intended 
to “serve the congregation" which was to inhabit the 
mansion/ The rowan berry and hazel nut were also to 
the Gaels fruits of immortality. There once came to 
St. Patrick ** from the south** a youth wearing a crimson 
mantle fixed by a fibuk of gold over a yellow shirL He 
brought “a double armful of round yellow-headed nuts 
and of beautiful golden-yellow apples'"/ The Gaelic 
Islands of the Blest are pictured in glowing colours^ 

Splendours of every colour glisten 
Throughout the gendc“voiced plains. 

Joy is known, ranked around music 
In the southern Silver-cloud Plaiiu 
Unknown U wading or treachery , , . 

There is nothing rough or hoarse . . « 

Without grief, without sorrow, without dcaiJi, 
Without sickness, witliout debility , * , 

A lovely land 

On which the many blossoms drop/ 

3 S. H. CrCfidy, Sj/tJ Vot n, 
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The hero Bran sets out to search for the islands, and, 
like one of the Chinese mariners, meets with the sea-god, 
who addresses him and tells of the wonders of the island 
Paradise with Its trees of life, 

A wood laden wtih beautiful fruit , - . 

A wood without decay, without defect. 

On which is a foliage of i golden hue.’’ 

The green floating and vanishing island and the well 
of life are common in Scottish Gaelic folk-lore. It was 
believed that the life^iving water had greatest potency if 
drunk at dawn of the day which was of equal length 
with the night preceding it, and that it should be drunk 
before a bird sipped at the well and before a dog barked. 
The Scandinavians heard of the Gaelic Island of the West 
during their prolonged sojourn in the British Isles and, 
Ireland, and referred to It as ** Ireland hit Mikla” (‘’The 
Mickle Ireland"’), and the mythical island was afterwards 
identified with VinJand, believed to be America, which 
was apparently reached by the hardy sea-rovers. 

The Earthly Paradise was also located in Asia. In 
the mythical histories of Alexander a hero sets forth like 
Gilgamesh on the quest of the Water of Life. He simi¬ 
larly enters a cavern of a great mountain in the west 
which is guarded by a monster serpent. In one version 
of the tale this hero carries a jewel that shines in darkness 
—a jewel that figures prominently in Chinese lore 
(Chap. XIII)—and passes through the dark tunnel. He 
reaches the Well of Life and plunges into it. TpVhen^ he 
came out he found that his body had turned a bluish- 
grceti colour, and ever afterwards he was called El 
Khidr ”, which means “ Green 
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The Well of life is referred to in the Koran. Com¬ 
mentators explain a reference to a vanishing fish by tell¬ 
ing that Moses or Joshua carried a fried fish when they 
reached the Well of Life. Some drops of the water fell 
on the fish, which at once leapt out of the basket into the 
sea and swam away. 

In the Aiyo-Indian epic, the Mahabhdrata, the hero 
Bhima sets out in search of the Lake of Life and the 
Lotus of Life. He overcomes the Yaksha-guardlans of 
the lake, and when he bathes in the lake his wounds 
are healed,^ 

There are glowing descriptions in Buddhist literature 
of the Paradise reached by those who are to qualify for 
Buddhahood. A proportion of the Chinese Taoist in¬ 
habitants of the Islands of the Blest similarly wait for the 
time when they will pass into another state of existence. 
A similar belief prevailed in the West, Certain Celtic 
heroes, like Arthur, Ossian, Flonn (Finn), Brian Boroimhc, 
and Thomas the Rhymer, live in Paradise for long periods 
awaiting the dme when they are to return to the world 
of men, as do Charlemagne, Frederick of Barbarossa, 
William Tell, and others on the Continent. 

In the Buddhist Paradise the pure beings have faces 
“bright and yellowish”, yellow being the sacred colour 
of the Buddhist as it is the colour of the chief dragon 
of China. In this Paradise is the Celestial Ganges and 
the great Bodht-tree, “a hundred yoganas in height”, 
which prolongs life and increases their stock of merit”. 
Their “ merit” may “grow in the following shapes, vix. 
either in gold, in silver, in jewels, in beryls, in shells, in 
stones, In corals, in amber, in red pearls, in diamonds, &c., 
or in any one of the other jewels; or in all kinds of per¬ 
fumes, in flowers, in garlands, In ointment, in incense- 
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powder, In cloaks, in umbrellas. In flags, In banners, 
or in lampsj or in all kinds of dancing, singing, and 

music / 

The gem-trees abound in this Paradise. ‘<Of some 
trees”, one account runs, “the trunks are of coral, the 
branches of red pearls, the small branches of diamonds, 
the leaves of gold, the flowers of silver, and the fruits 
of beryl.”* In the « eastern quarter " there are “ Buddha 
countries equal to the sand of the River Ganga (Ganges) . 
The purified beings in the knds “ surpass the light of the 
sun and moon, by the light of wisdom, and by the white¬ 
ness, brilliancy, purity, and beauty of their knowledge”.* 
There arc references to “ the king of jewels that fulfils 
every wish". It has "goIdcn-coloured rays excessively 
beautiful, the radiance of which transforms itself into 
birds possessing the colours of a hundred jewels, which 
sing out harmonious notes The purified may becoine 
like Buddha “ with bodies bright as gold and blue eyes ”, 
for “ the eyes of Buddha are like the water of the four 
great oceans; the blue and the white are quite distinct”.* 
The imaginations of the Buddhists run riot in their 
descriptions of the Land of Bliss, and the stream of 
glowing narrative carries with it many pre-Buddhist beliefs 
about metals and precious stones, “red pearls, blue 
pearls ", and so on, and “ nets of gold adorned with the 
emblems of the dolphin, the svastika (swashtika), the 
nandySvarta, and the moon .* In their Paradise even 
the river mud is of gold. The religious ideas of the 
early searchers for ** soul substance in the form of 
metals and gems are thus found to be quaintly blended 
with Buddhist conceptions of the Earthly Paradise. 
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In some Chinese and Japanese stories the souls of the 
dead are carried to Paradise by birds, and especially by the 
crane or stork, which takes the place of the Indian man- 
eagle Garuda (Japanese Gario, the woman-bird with 
crane’s legs), and of the Babylonian eagle that carried 
the hero Etana to heaven. The saints who reach the 
Indian Paradise of Uttara Kuru, situated at the sources 
of the River Indus, among the Himalayan mountains, and 
originally the homeland of the Kuru tribe of Aryans, are 
supposed to have their lives prolonged for centuries. 
When they die their bodies are carried away by gigantic 
birds and dropped into mountain recesses. The belief 
enshrined in stories of this kind may be traced to the 
wide-spread legend of the Diamond Valley. Laufer notes 
that a version of it occurs in the Uang ie kung -ti, “one of 
the most curious books of Chinese literature”. A prince 
is informed by scholars regarding the wonders of distant 
lands. In the west, arriving at the Mediterrane.an,'* 
one Chinese story runs, “ there is in the sea an island of 
two hundred square miles. On this island is a large 
forest, abundant in trees with precious scones, and in¬ 
habited by over ten thousand families. These men show 
great ability in cleverly working gems, which are named 
for the country Fu-lin (Syria). In a north-westerly 
direction from the island is a ravine, hollowed out like 
a bowl, more than a thousand feet deep. They throw 
flesh into this valley. Birds take it up in their beaks, 
whereupon they drop the precious atones.” Here Fu-Iin, 
In the Mediterranean area, is referred to as early as the 
beginning of the sixth century. 

The Chinese Diamond Valley story is “an abridged 
form of a well-known Western legend”. In a version 
of it in the writings of Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia 
In Cyprus (f. 3iJ-403)> the valley is situated in ‘‘a 
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desert of great Scythia and the precious stones are 
gathered on the mountains^ whence the eagles cany them. 
The eagle-stone is “ use Ad to women in aiding partiiri- 
don'\ Laufer notes that Pliny knew about the parturi¬ 
tion stone, and that the beliefs associated with it are 
found in Egypt and India. In the latter country it 
occurs in legends about the combats between the eagle 
and serpentd 

A Scottish Gaelic folk-story tells of a man who 
had a combat with an eagle which carried him away to 
the floating island of the blest. He was killed, but 
came to life again after drops of the water from the 
well of life were thrown on his body. Stones found 
in eagles^ or ravens’ nests, according to Scottish belief, 
imparted to their possessors the power of prophecy or 
healing. 

The gems from the trees of Paradise in Babylonian, 
Indian, Chinese^ and Japanese literature were supposed 
to confer special powers on those who became possessed 
of them. To this class belongs the “Jewel that grants 
all Desires^, the “gem that shines in darkness*^, the 
prophet^s or priest^s jewel or jewels, &c- Gems were 
searched for in ancient times because they were supposed 
to possess what has been called “soul substanceThey 
protected those who wore them from all evil, they as¬ 
sisted birth, they prolonged life. Precious metals were 
similarly believed to be **luck-bringers*^, and to early 
man luck meant everything he wished for, including good 
health, longevity, plentiful supplies of food, a knowledge 
of the future, ofFspnng, and so on. 

In the stories of the Islands of the Blest the happy 
souls are, in the ancient sense of the term, “ lucky souls"* 
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Pandlsc a land in which Ufe-giving water and 

fruity and innumerable gems were to be found, and 
those who reached it became wise as magfdans and 
prophets, and lived for thousands of years free from 
sickness and pain. It was the land of eternal youth and 
unlimited happiness. 


CHAPTER X 


The Mother-goddess of China 
and Japan 
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lahtar—l>ctiigc Tcpcnd^Trec Spirit! —Story of Llitle Pcachlia^ Sent 
SubfEauce** in Dmgon Bono^ T«e\ and Pearls. 

The que^t of the “elixir of life”, the “water of life”, 
or “ the food of life" is as prominent a feature of ancient 
religious literature as Is the quest of the Holy Grail in the 
Anhurjan romances. As has been shown in the last 
chapter, the belief that prompted the quest was widely 
prevalent, and of great antiquity. The Babylonian hero, 
Gilgamesh, whose story ts told in the oldest epic In the 
world, undertook his long and perilous journey to the 
Otherworld, in quest of the Plant of Life, because the 
thought of death i^s sorrowlul to him. When his fnend, 
Ea-bani, had expired, 

Gilgamesh wept bitteriy, and he lay stretched out upon the ground. 

He cried, ** Let me not die like ^-boni,. .. 

I fev death, 

^ L+ Wr Kin|p [LoDdiiD, p- lyi. 
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In the Babylonian myth of Adapa reference is made 
to the ** water of life” and the “ food of life", which give 
wisdom and immortality to the gods and to the souls of 
those mortals who win their favour. The sacred tree in 
Babylonian art is evidently the Tree of Li ted 

We seem to meet with the history of the immemorial 
quest in the Pyramid Texts of Ancient Egypt. The 
ancient priests appear to have concerned themselves greatly 
regarding the problem how the dead were to be nourished 
in the celestial Paradise. " The chief dread felt by the 
Egyptian for the hereafter,” says Breasted, “ was fear of 
hunger.”* In Egypt, as In other lands offeringa of food 
were made at the tombs, and these were supposed to be 
conveyed to the souls by certain of the gods. But those 
who hoped to live for ever knew well that the time would 
come when graveofferings would cease to be made, and 
their own names would be forgotten on earth. Some 
Pharaohs endowed their chapel-tombs for all time, but 
revolutions ultimately caused endowments to be appro¬ 
priated. 

The Babylonians believed that If the dead were not 
fed, their ghosts would prowl through the streets and 
enter houses, searching for food and water,* In Polynesia 
the homeless and desolate ghosts were those of poor 
people, “who during their residence in the body had 
no friends and no property".* The custom of including 
food-vessels and drinking-cups in the funerary furniture 
of prehistoric graves in different countries was no doubt 
connected with the fear of hunger in the hereafter. The 
custom was widespread of giving the dead food offerings 
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at regular intervals. Once a j'car the living held feasts 
in the burial-grounds, and invited the dead to partake 
of their shore. Among the Hallowe’en beliets in the 
British Isles is one that ghosts return home during the 
year-end festival to attend the feast of all souls”. The 
Hebridean custom, which lingered even in the nineteenth 
century, of placing food and wo ter, or milk, beside a 
corpse while it lay in a. house, and outside the door or at 
the grave after the burial took place, was no doubt a 
relic of an ancient custom, based on the haunting belief 
that the dead were in need of nourishment, if not for all 
time, at any rate until the journey to the Other wo rid was 
completed. 

As has been said, it was the provision of food In 
the celestial Paradise, far removed from the earth and Its 
produce, that chiefly concerned the Egyptians. In the 
Underworld Kingdom, presided over by Osiris, the souls 
grew corn and gathered fruit. But the Paradise of the 
solar cult was above or beyond the sky. Some of the 
sun-worshippcrs arc found in the Pyramid Texts to have 
placed their faith in the food-supplying Great Mother, 
the goddess Hath or, who gave them corn and milk 
during their earthly lives. As son of Re, born of 
the sky - goddess, he (the Pharaoh) is frequently 
represented as suckled by one of the sky-goddcsscs, or 
some other divinity connected with Re, especially the 
ancient goddesses of the prehistoric kingdoms of South 
and North, These appear as “the two vultures with 
long hair and hanging breasts;. . . they draw their breasts 
over the mouth of King Pepi, but they do not wean 
him forever, ...” Another text invokes the mother- 
goddess: ** Give thy breast to this King Pepi, . . . suckle 
this King Pepi therewith As a result, perhaps, of the 
prevalence of Osirian beliefs, the solar cult adopted 
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the idea that food, such as is found in Egypt, might 
be provided in the regions above or oeyond the sky. The 
sun-god was appealed to: Give thou bread to this King 
Fcpi, from this thy eternal bread, thy everlasting beer**.* 

But the chief source of nourishment in the cclestia] 
Paradise was the Tree of Life (a form of the mother- 
goddess) on the great isle in the mythical lake or sea 
beyond the Eastern horizon.* Egyptian artists depicted 
this tree as a palm, or sycamore, with a goddess rising 
from inside it, pouring water from a vessel on the hands 
of the Pharaoh’s soul, which might appear in human 
form, or in the man-bird form called the &a. In the 
funeral ritual the ceremony of pouring out a libation 
was performed with the object of restoring the body 
moisture (the water of life) to the mummy.* A Biblical 
reference to the ceremony is found in 2 KJngs, iii, ii, in 
which it is said of Elisha that he “ poured water on the 
hands of Elijah”. No doubt the Egyptian soul received 
water as nourishment, as well as to ensure its immortality, 
from the ircc-goddcss. 

In the Book of the Dead (Chapter LIX), the Tree of 
Life is referred to as **thc sycamore of Nut” (the sky- 
goddess). Other texts call the tree “ the Western Tree” 
of Nut or Hathor. It may be that the solar cult of 
the East took over the tree from the Osirian cult of 
the West. 

This mythical tree figures in many ancient mythologies. 
The goddess Europa was worshipped at Gortyna, in 
Crete, during the Hellenic period, as a sacred tree.* The 
tree may be traced from the British Isles to India, and 
there arc numerous legends of spirits entering or living 
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it. The Polynesians have stories of this kind. Their 
Tree of Life was the local bread-fruit tree which “ became 
a god”, or, as some had it, a goddess. ‘*Out of this 
magic bread-fruit tree,'’ a legend says, “ a great goddess 
was made.”* 

It may be that the island Paradise with its Tree of 
Life was specially favoured after maritime enterprise 
made strong appe^ to the imagination of the Egyptians. 
Ko doubt the old sailors who searched for soul-sub¬ 
stance” in the shape of pearls, precious stones, and 
metals had much to do with disseminating the idea of 
the Isles of the Blest, At any rate, it became, as we 
have seen, a tradition among seafarers to search for 
the distant land in which was situated the “water of 
life”. The home-dwelling Osirians dung to their idea 
of an Underworld Paradise, and bdief in it became fused 
with that of the floating island, or Islands of the Blest. 
Those who dwelt in Inland plains and valleys, and those 
accustomed to cross the great mysterious deserts on 
which the oasis-mirage frequently appeared and vanished 
like the mythical floating island, conceived of a Paradise 
on earth. There are references in more than one land to 
a Paradise among the mountains. It figures in the fairy 
stories of Central Europe, for instance, as “the wonderful 
Rose Garden" with its linden Tree of Immortality, the 
hiding-place of a fairy lady, its dandng nymphs and 
its dwarfs^ the king of dwarfs has a cloak of invisibility 
which he wraps round those mortals he carries away.* 

At first only the souls of kings entered Paradise. 
But, in time, the belief became firmly established that 
the souls of others could reach it too, and be fed there. 
The quest of the “ ftxsd of life” then became a popular 
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theme of the story-tdlers, ^Jid so famiriar grew the idea 
of the existence of this fruit that people believed It could 
be obtained during lifei and that those who partook of it 
might have their days prolonged indefinitely^ For, as 
W. Schooling has written, “a few simple thoughts on 
a few simple subjects produce a few simple opinions 
common to a whole tribe” (and even a great part of 
mankind), ^*and are taught with but little modification 
to successive generarions; hence arises a rigidity that 
Imposes ready-made opinions, which are seldom questioned, 
while such questioning as does occur is usually met 
with excessive severity, as Galileo and others have found 
out”.^ 

The apple, as we have seen, was to the Celts the 
fruit of immortality: the Chinese favoured the peach 
—that is, It was favoured by the Chinese cult of the 
West, As all animals were supposed to be represented 
in the Other world by gigantic prototypes^—the fathers 
or mothers of thdr kind—so were trees represented by 
a gigantic tree.’ This tree was the World Tree that 
supported the Universe, In Egypt the World Tree was 
the sycamore of the sky-goddess, who was the Great 
Mother of deities and mankind. The sun dropped Into 
the sycamore at eventide; when darkness fell the swallows 
(star-gods) perched In its branches. In Norse mythology 
the tree Is the ash, called Ygdrasil, and from the well 
at its roots souls receive the Hades-drink of Immortality, 
drinking from a horn embellished with serpent symbols. 
The Tree figures prominently In Iranian mythology: the 
Aryolndisui Indra constructs the World-house round 
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it. This Tree i$, no doubt, identical with the sacred tree 
in Assyrian art, which is sometimes the date, the vine, the 
poinegtatiatc, the fir, the cedar, and perhaps the oak. ^ It 
may be that the Biblical parable about the talking trees is a 
memory of the rivalries of the various Assyrian tree cults: 

The trees went forth on a firac to anoint a king over rhem} and 
they said unto the edive tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive 
tree said unto them, Should I leave my fatness, wherewith by me 
they honour god and man, and go to ^ promoied over the trees? 
And the trees Mid to the fig trees, Come thou, and reign over 
But the fig tree stid unto them, Should I forsake my sweetness, and 
my good fruit, and go to be promoted over the trets ? Then said the 
trees unto the vine, Come thou, and reign over us. And the vine said 
unto them, Should I leave my vine, which cheereth God and man, 
and go to be promoted over the trees? Then said all the trees unto 
the bramble. Come thou, and reign over us. And the bramble aid 
unto die trees. If in truth ye anoint me King over you, then come 
and put your trust in my shadow: and if noi^ let fire come out of 
the bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon. 

As in Assyria, there was in China quite a selection of 
life-giving trees. 

The Chinese gigantic Peach Tree, whose fruit was 
partaken of by gods and men, grew in the Paradise among 
the Kwun-lun mountains in Tibet, and, like the Indian 
Mount Mem (“world spine"), supported the Universe. 
Its fruit took three thousand years to ripen. The tree 
was surrounded by a beautiful garden, and was under the 
care of the fitiry-Iike lady Si Wang Mu, the queen of 
immortals, the “Mother of the Western King", and 
the “ Royal Mother of the West". She appears to have 
originally been the mother-goddess—‘the Far-Eastern 
form of Hathor. In Japan she is called Seiobo. Her 
Paradise, which is called «the palace of esalted purity ", 
and “the metropolis of the pearl mountain", or of “the 
jade mountain”, and is entered through "the golden 
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door*',^ was originaliy that of the cult of the West. 
Sometimes Si Wang Mu is depicted as t^uite as weird a 
deity as the Phigalian Deracter, with disordered hair, 
tiger's teeth, and a panther’s tail. Her voice is harsh, and 
she sends and cures diseases. Three blue birds bring food 
to her, 

Chinese emperors and magicians were as anxious to 
obtain a peach from the Royal Mother’s tree in the 
Western Paradise, as they were to import the "fungus 
of immortality" from the Islands of the Blest in the 
Eastern Sea. 

There once lived in China a magician named Tung 
Fang So, who figures in Japanese legend as Tobosaku, 
and is represented in Japanese art as a jolly old man, 
clasping a peach to his breast and performing a dance, or 
as a dreamy sage, carrying two or three peaches, and 
accompanied by a deer—^an animal which symbolized 
longevity. Various legends have gathered round his 
name. One is that he had several successive rebirths 
in various reigns, and that originally he was an avatar 
of the planet Venus, He may therefore represent the 
Far-Eastern Tam muz, the son of the mother-gaddess. 
Another legend tells that he filched three peaches from 
the Tree of Ufe, which had been plucked by the Royal 
Mother of the West". 

Tung Fang So was a councillor in the court of Wu 
Ti, the fourth emperor of the Han Dynasty, who reigned 
for over half a century, and died after fasting for seven 
days in 67 b.c. In Japanese stories Wu Ti is called 
Kan no Buti, He was greatly concerned about finding 
the "water of life" or the " fruit of life", so that his days 
might be prolonged. In his palace garden he caused to 
be erected a tower over 100 feet high, which appears to 
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hive been an imitation of a Babylonian temple. On 
its summit was the bronze image of a god, holding 
a golden vase in its hands. In this vase was collected 
the pure dew that was supposed to drip from the stars. 
The emperor drank the dew, believing that it would 
renew his youth. 

One day there appeared before Wu TL in the palace 
garden a beautiful green sparrow. In China and Japan 
the sparrow is a symbol of gentleness, and a sparrow 
of uncommon colour is supposed to indicate that some¬ 
thing unusual is to happen. The emperor was puzzled 
regarding the bird-omen, and consulted Tung Fang So, 
who informed him that the Queen of Immortals was 
about to visit the royal palace. 

Before long Si Wang Mu made her appearance. She 
had come all the way from her garden among the Kwun- 
lun mountains, riding on the back of a white dragon, with 
seven of the peaches of immortality, which were carried 
on a tray by a dwarf servant. Her fairy majesty was 
gorgeously attired in white and gold, and spoke with 
a voice of bird-like sweetness. 

When she reached Wu Ti there were only four 
peaches on the tray, and she lifted one up and began to 
eat it. The peach was her symbol, as the apple was that 
of Aphrodite. Tung Fang So peered at her through 
a window, and when she caught sight of his smiling f«:e, 
she informed the emperor that he had stolen three of her 
peaches. Wu Ti received a peach from her, and, having 
eaten it, became an immortal. A similar story is told 
regarding the Chinese Emperor, Muh Wang, 

In her “Jade Mountain” Paradise of the West (the 
highest peak of the Kwun-lun mountains) this goddess is 
accompanied by her sister, as the Egyptian Isis is by 
Nephthys, and the pair are supposed to flit about in 
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Cloud-land, followed by the white souls of good women 
of the Taoist cult. Her attendants include the Blue 
Stork, the White Tiger, the Stag, and the gigantic 
Tortoise, which arc all gods and symbols of longevity 
in China. 

Among the many stories told about Tung Fang So is 
one regarding a visit he once paid to the mythical Purple 
Sea. He returned after the absence of a year, and on 
being remonstrated with by his brother for deserting his 
home for so long a period, he contended that he had been 
away for only a single day. His garments had been dis¬ 
coloured by the waters of the Purple Sea, and he had 
gone to another sea to cleanse them. In like manner 
heroes who visit Fairyland find that time slips past very 
quickly. 

The Purple Sea idea may have been derived from the 
ancient Well of Life story about El Khidr,' whose body 
and clothing turned green after he had bathed in it. 
Purple supplanted green and blue as the colour of im¬ 
mortality and royalty after murex dye became the great 
commercial asset of sea-traders. Tung Fang So may 
have had attached to his memory a late and imported 
version of the El Khidr story. 

The reference to Wu Ti*s dew-drinking habit recalls 
the story of the youthful Keu Tae Tung, a court 
fiivourite, who unwittingly offended the emperor, Muh 
Wang, and was banished. As the Egyptian Bata, who 
similarly fell into disgrace, in consequence of a false 
charge being made against him, fled to the ‘^Valley of 
the Acacia*’, Keu Tae Tung fled to the “Valley of 
the Chrysanthemum". There he drank the dew that 
dropped fi'om the petals of chrysanthemums, and became 
an immortal. The Buddhists took over this story, and 
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point is that the ancient texts maintain silence as to 
cinnamon; that is, the product from the bark of the tree;. 
Ciupiiimomitm castia is a native of Kwan - si, Kwan- 
tun, and Indo-China; and the Chinese made its lirst 
acquaintance under the Han, when the}' began to colonize 
and to absorb southern China.” The first description 
of this tree goes no farther back than the third century. 

It was not the Chinese, but non^hinese peoples of 
Indo-CKina who first brought the tree into civilization, 
which, like all other southern cultivations, was simply 
adopted by the conquering Chinese.”* It has been 
suggested that the cinnamon bark was imported into 
Egypt from China as &r back as the Empire period 
(r. [500 a.c.} by Phoenician se3''tr3ders.* Laufer rejects 
this theory.* Apparently the ancient Egyptians imported 
a fragrant bark from their Punt (Somaliland, or British 
East Afiica). At a very much later period cinnamon 
bark was carried across the Indian Ocean from Ceylon. 

The Egyptians imported incense-bearing trees from 
Punt to restore the ** odours of the body” of the dead, 
and poured out libations to restore its lost moisture.* 
**Whcn”, writes Professor Elliot Smith, "the belief 
became well established that the burning of incense was 
potent as an animating force, and especially a giver of 
life to the dead, it naturally came to be regarded as a 
divine substance in the sense that it had the power of 
resurrection. As the grains of incense consisted of the 
exudation of trees, or, as the ancient texts express it, 
^ their sweat", the divine power of animation in course 
of dme became transferred to trees* They were no 
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longer mereJj' the source of the life-giving incense, but 
were themselves aLnimated bjf the deity, whose drops 
of sweat were the means of conveying life to the 
mummy. . . , The sap of trees was brought into 
relationship with life-giving water. . . . The sap was 
also regarded as the blood of trees and the incense that 
exuded as sweat." As De Groot reminds us, “tales 
of trees that shed blood, and that cry out when hurt 
are common in Chinese literature (as also in Southern 
Arabia, notes Elliot Smith); also of trees that lodge, 
or can change into maidens of transcendant beauty,"‘ 

Apparently the ancient seafarers who searched for 
incense-bearing trees carried their beliefs to distant coun¬ 
tries. The goddess-tree of the peach cult w'as evidently 
the earliest in China. !t bore the fruit of life. The 
influence that led to the foundation of this cult probably 
came by an overland route. The cassia-tree cult was 
later, and beliefs connected with it came from Southern 
China; these, too, bear the imprint of ideas that were 
well developed before they reached China. 

There are references in Chinese tore to a gigantic 
cassia tree which was io,ooo feet high. Those who ate 
of its fruit became immortal. The earlier belief con¬ 
nected with the peach tree was that the soul who ate one 
of its peaches lived for 3000 years. 

This cassia world-tree appears first to have taken 
the place of the peach tree of the “ Royal Mother of 
the West", It was reached by sailing up the holiest 
river in China, the Hoang-Ho (Yellow River), the 
sources of which are in the Koko-Nor territory to the 
north of Tibet, It wriggles like a serpent betiveen 
mountain barriers before it flows northward; then it 
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flovrs southward far zoo miles on the eastern bordir 
of Shensi province (the Chinese homeland), and then 
eastward for 200 miles, afterwards diverging In a north¬ 
easterly direction towards the Gulf of Chihli, in which 
the Islands of the Blest were supposed to be situated. 

It was believed that the Hoang-Ho had, like the 
Ganges of India and the Nile of Egypt, a celestial 
origin. Those sages who desired to obtain a glimpse 
of Paradise sailed up the river to its fountain head. 
Some reached the tree and the garden of Paradise. 
Others found themselves sailing across the heavens. 
The Western Paradise was evidently supposed by some 
to be situated in the middle of the world, and by others 
to have been situated beyond the horizon. 

Chang Ki'en, one of the famous men attached to 
the court of Wu Ti, the reviver of many ancient beliefs 
and myths, was credited with having followed the course 
of the sacred river until he reached the spot where the 
cassia tree grew. Beside the tree were the immortal 
animals that haunt the garden of the “ Royal Mother of 
the West". In addition, Chang Ki’en saw tHe moon-rabbit 
or moon-hare, which is adored as a rice-giver. In the Far 
East, as in the Near East and in the West, the moon Is 
supposed to ripen crops. The lunar rabbit or hare is 
associated with water; in the moon grow plants and 
a tree of immortality. There is also, according to Chinese 
belief, a frog in the moon. It was originally a woman, 
the wife of a renowned archer, who rescued the moon 
from imprisonment in masses of black rain-clouds. The 
“ Royal Mother of the W«t” was so grateful to the archer 
for the service he had rendered that she gave him a jade 
cup filled with the dew of immortality. His wife stole 
the cup and drank the dew, For this offence the Royal 
Mother of the West" transformed her into a frog, and 
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Imprisoned Kcr in tKc moon. In Egypt the frog was 
a symbol of resurrection or rebirth^ and the old frog- 
goddess Hekt is usually regarded as a form of Haihor, 
the Great Mother. 

The lunar tree is sometimes identified with the cassia 
tree of immortality. Its leaves are red as blood, and 
the bodies of those who eat of its fruit become as trans¬ 
parent as still water. 

The moon-water which nourishes plants and trees 
(eight lunar trees of immortality are referred to in some 
legends), and the dew of immortality in the jade cup, 
appear to be identical with the Indian soma and the 
nectar of the classical gods. In Norse mythology the 
lunar water-pot (a symbol of the mother-goddess) was 
filled at a well by two children, the boy Hyuki and the 
girl Bil,‘ who were carried aw'ay by the moon-god Man!. 
Odin was also credited with having recovered the moon- 
mead from the hall of Suttung, “ the mead wolf”, after 
it had been stolen from the moon. The god fiew heaven¬ 
ward, dnying the mead, in the form of an eagle.* Zeus*s 
eagle is similarly a nectar-bringer. 

In Indian mythology the soma was contained in a 
howl fashioned by Twasbtri, the divine artisan, and was 
drunk by the gods, and especially by Indra, the rain- 
bringcr. A Vedic frog-hymn was chanted by Aryo- 
Indian priests as a rain-charm when Indra’s services were 
requisitioned. In one of the Indian legends an eagle 
or falcon carries the soma to Indra. The souls who reach 
Paradise arc made immortal after they drink of the soma. 
In India the soma was personified, and the lunar god. 
Soma, became a god of love, immortality, and fertUity, 
The soma juice was obtained by the Vodic priests from 
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some unknown plant. There are also references in Indian 
mythology to the **Amrita'’, which was partaken of by 
the gods. It was the sap of sacred trees that grew in 
Paradise. Trees and plants derived their life and susten¬ 
ance from water. The Far-Eastern lieliefs in “the 
dew of immortality”, “the Fungus of immortality”, and 
“the fruit of immortality" have an intimate connection 
with the belief that the mother-goddess was connected 
with the moon, which exercised an influence over 
water. The mother-goddess was also the love-goddess, 
the Ishtar of Babylonia, the Hathor of Egypt, the 
Aphrodite of Greece. Her son, or husband, was, in one 
of his phases, the love-god. 

The sage of the Chinese Emperor Wu Ti, who 
followed the course of the Yellow River so as to reach 
the celestial Paradise, saw, in addition to the moon- 
rabbit, or hare, the "Old Man of the Moon”, the 
Chinese Wu Kang and Japanese Gekkawo, the god 
of love and marriage. He is supposed to unite lovers 
by binding their feet with invisible red silk cords. The 
“Old Man in the Moon” is, in Chinese legend, engaged 
in chopping branches from the cassia tree of immortality. 
New branches immediately sprout forth to replace those 
thus removed, but the “Old Man” has to go on cutting 
till the end of time, having committed a sin for which 
his increasing labour is the appropriate punishment 

A Buddhist legend makes Indra the old man. He 
asked for food from the hare, the ape, and the fox. The 
hare lit a fire and leapt into it so that the god might be 
fed. Indra was so much impressed by this supreme act 
of friendship and charity that he placed the exemplary 
hare in the moon. A version of this story is given in 
the MahAbhdraia. 

In European folk-lore the “Old Man" is either a 
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thief who stole a. bundle of fkggots^ or a man who 
“broke the Sabbath" bj cutting sticks on that hol^ dajr. 

See the rustic in the Moon, 

How his bundle wei^is him down j 
Thus his sticks the truth reveal 
It never profits man to steal. 

Various versions of the Man in the Moon mjth are 
given b^ S. Baring-Gould,^ who draws attention to a 
curious seal “ appended to a deed preserved in the Record 
office, dated the 9th year of Edward the Third (1335)". 
It shows the “Man in the Moon" carrying his sticks 
and accompanied by his dog. Two stars are added. 
The inscription on the seal is, “ Te Waltere docebo cur 
spinas phebo gcro (I will teach thee, Walter, why I 
carry thorns in the moon)’’. The deed is one of convey¬ 
ance of property from a man whose Christian name was 
Walter, 

Wu Ti's sage travelled through the celestial regions 
until he reached the Milky Way, the source of the Yellow 
River. He saw the Spinning Maiden, whose radiant 
garment is adorned with silver stars. She had a lover, 
from whom she was separated, but once a year she was 
allowed to visit him, and passed across the heavens as 
a meteor. This Spinning Maiden, who weaves the net 
of the constellations, is reminiscent of the Egyptian 
sky-goddess, Hathor (or Nut), whose body is covered 
with stars, and whose and arms, as she bends over 
the earth, “ represent the four pillars on which the sky 
was supposed to rest and mark the four cardinal points". 
Her lover, from whom she was separated, was Seb.* 
In China certain groups of stars arc referred to as the 

^ Cmrim Mjftkr if tkx I^ ft iif. 
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Celestial Door”, the “ Hall of Heaven ", &c. Taoist 
saints dwell in stellar abodes, as well as on the “ Islands 
of the Blest"; some were, during their life on earth, 
incarnations of star-gods. The lower ranks of the 
western - cult immortals remain in the garden of the 

Royal Mother”; those of the highest rank ascend 
to the stars, 

Wu Ti’s sage, according to one form of the legend, 
never returned to earth. His boat, which sailed up 
the Yellow River and then along the “Milky Way", 
was believed to have reached the Celestial River that 
flows round the Universe, and along which satis the 
sun-barque of the Egyptian god Ra ^or Re). One day 
the Chinese sage’s oar—apparently his steering oar— 
was deposited in the Royal Palace grounds by a celestial 
spirit, who descended from the sky. Here we have, 
perhaps, a flint memory of the visits paid to earth 
from the celestial barque by the Egyptian god Thoth, 
in his captivity as envoy of the sun-god Ra. 

There is evidence in Far-Eastern folk-tales that 
at a very remote period the beliefs of the cult of the 
sky-goddess, which placed the tree of immortality in 
the “moon island", and the beliefs of the peach cult 
ot “ the Westerners" were fused, as were those of the 
Osirian and solar cults in Egypt. 

A curious story tells that once upon a time a man 
went to fish on the Yellow River. A storm arose, and 
his boat was driven into a tributary, the banks of which 
were fringed with in numerable peach trees in full blosso'm. 
He reached an island, on which he landed. There he 
was kindly treated by the inhabitants, who told that they 
had fled from China because of the oppression of the 
emperor. This surprised the fisherman greatly. He 
asked for particulars, and was given the name of an 
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emperor who had died about 500 years before he himself 
was born. 

”What is the name of this island?’* he asked. The 
inhabitants were unable to tell him. “ We came hither,** 
they said, “just as you have come. We are strangers 
in a strange land.” 

Next day the wanderer launched his boat and set out 
to return by the way he had come. He sailed on all day 
and all night, and when morning came he found himself 
amidst familiar landmarks. He was able to return home. 

When the fisherman told the story to a priest, 
he was informed that he had reach k 1 the land of the 
Celestials, and that the river fringed by peach trees in 
blossom was the Milky Way. 

In this story the Chinese Island of the Blest is, like 
the Nilotic “green bed of Horus", a river island. 

Another memory of the Celestial River and the Barque 
of the Sun is enshrined in the story of Lo Tze Fang, 
a holy woman of China who ascended to heaven by 
climbing a high tree — apparently the “world-tree”. 
After reaching the celestial regions she was carried along 
the Celestial River In a boat. According to the story, 
she still sails each day across the heavens. 

Other saintly people have been carried to the celestial 
regions by dragons. According to Chinese belief the 
“Yellow Dragon” is connected with the moon. The 
reilcction of the moon on rippling water is usually referred 
to as the “Golden Dragon”, or “Yellow Dragon”, the 
chief of Chinese dragons, and usually associated with the sun. 

One of the classes of Chinese holy men of the Spirit- 
world, the Sien Nung, who bear a close resemblance 
to Indian Rishis, is connected with the moon cult. 
They arc believed to prolong their lives by eating the 
leaves of the lunar plants. 
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In an Egyptian legend it is. told that Osiris was the 
son of the Mother Cow, who had conceived him when 
a fertilizing my of light fell from the moon. In like 
manner a moon-girl came into being in Japan. She 
was discovered by a wood-cutter. One day* when collect¬ 
ing bamboo, he found inside a cane a little baby* whose 
body shone as does a gem in darkness. He took her 
home to his wife, and she grew up to be a very bcautifril 
girl. She was called "Moon Ray”* and after living 
for a time on the earth returned to the moon. She 
had maintained her youthful appearance by drinking* 
from a small vessel she possessed* the Auld of im¬ 
mortality. 

As the dragon was connected with the moon* and 
the moon with the bamboo* it might be expected that 
the dragon and bamboo would be closely linked. One 
of the holy men Is credited with having reached the 
lunar heaven by cutting down a bamboo* which he after¬ 
wards transformed into a dragon. He rode heavenwards 
on the dragon's back. 

Saintly women, as a rule* rise to heaven in the form 
of birds, or in their own form* without wings, on account 
of the soul-like lightness of their bodies, which have 
become purified by performing religious rites and engag- 
ing in prayer and meditation. Their husbands have 
cither to climb trees or great mountains. Some holy 
women, after reaching heaven, ride along the clouds on 
the back of the K'ilin, the bisexual monster that the 
soul of Confucius is supposed to ride. It is a form 
of the dragon, but more like the maknra of the Indian 
god Varuna than the typical " wonder beast” of China 
and Japan. Some of these monsters resemble lions* 
dogs, deer, walruses, or unicorns. They are all, however, 
varieties of the makara. 
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Sometimes we find that the attribute of the Great 
Mother, who, like Aphrodite, was a "Postponer of OM 
Age” being the provider of tjtc of 

immortality and a personification of the World Tree, 
have been attached to the memory of some famous 
lady, and especially an emprws. As the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, according to the beliefs of the solar cult, 
became Ra (the sun-god) after death, so did the Chinese 
empress become the “Royal Lady of the West . 
Nu Kwa, a mythical empress of China, was reputed 
to have become a goddess after she had passed to the 
celestial regions. She figures in the Chinese Deluge 
Myth. Like the Babylonian Ishtar, she ^ws opposed 
to the policy of destroying mankind. She did not, 
however, like Ishtar, content herself by expressing regret. 
AVhen the demons of water and fire, aided by rebel 
generals of her empire, set out to destroy the world, Nu 
Kwa wagtd war against them. Her cattipaign was success^ 
fbl, but not until a gigantic warrior had partly destroyed 
the heavens by upsetting one of its pillars and the ftood 
had covered a great portion of the earth. The empress 
stemmed the rising waters by means of charred reeds 
(a Babylonian touch), and aftenvards rebuilt the broken 
pillar, under which was placed an Atlas-tortoise. Like 
Marduk (Mcrodach), she then set the Universe in order, 
and formed the channel for the Celestial River. There¬ 
after she created the guardians of the four quarters, 
placing the Black Tortoise in the north, and giving it 
control over winter; the Blue Dragon in the east, who 
was given control over spring; the White Tiger 
west, who was given control over autumn; and the e 
Bird in the south, who was given control over summer, 
with the Golden Dragon, whose special duty was to 
guard the sun, the moon being protected by the \\ hue 
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Deity of the west. The broken pilbr of henven was 
built up with stones coloured like the Hvc gods. 

Among the gifts conferred on mankind by this 
Empress-Goddess was jade, which she created so that 
they might be protected ag^nst c^l influence and decay. 

In this Deluge Myth, which is evidently of Babylonian 
origin, the gods figure as rebels and demons. The 
Mother Goddess is the protector of the Universe, and 
the friend of man. Evidently the cult of the Mother 
Goddess was at one time very powerful in China. In 
Japan the Empress Nu Kwa. is remembered as Jokwa. 

The Tree of Immortality, as has been seen, is closely 
associated with the Far Eastern Mother Goddess, who 
may appear before favoured mortals either as a beautiful 
woman, as a dragon, or as a woman riding on a dragon, 
or as half woman and half fish, or half woman and half 
serpent. It is from the goddess that the tree receives 
its **soul substance in a sense, she is the tree, as she 
is the moon and the pot of life-water, or the mead in 
the moon. The fruits of the tree are symbols of her as 
the mother, and the sap of the tree is her blood. 

Reference has been made to Far Eastern stories about 
dragons transforming themselves into trees and trees 
becoming dragons. The tree was a ‘*kupua" of the 
dragon. The mother of Adonis was a tree—Myrrha— 
the daughter of King Cinyras of Cyprus, who was trans¬ 
formed into a myrrh tree. A Japanese legend rel.itcs 
that a hero, named Manko, once saw a beautiful woman 
sitting on a tree-trunk that floated on the sea. She 
vanished suddenly. Manko had the tree taken into 
his boat, and found that the w^oman was hidden inside 
the trunk. She was a daughter of the Dragon King 
of Ocean. 

A better-known Japanese tree hero is Momotaro 
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peach, eldest son), whose name Is usually 
rendered in English as Little Peachlmg”. He is 
known in folk-stories as a skyer of demons—a veritable 
Jack the Giant-KiUer, 

The legend runs that one day an old wood-cutter 
went out to gather firewood, while his wife washed 
dirty clothes in a river. After the woman had finished 
her work, she saw a gigantic peach drifting past. Seizing 
a pole, she brought it into shallow water, and thus secured 
it. The size of the peach astonished her greatly, and she 
carried it homeland, having washed it, placed it before her 
husband when he returned home for his evening meal. 
No sooner did the wood'-cutter begin to cut open the 
peach than a baby boy emerged from the kernel. The 
couple, being childless, were greatly delighted^ and 
looked upon the child as a gift from the Celestials, and 
they believed he had been sent iSO as to become their 
comfort and helper when they grew too old to work, 

Momotara, “ the elder son of the peach”, as they 
called him, grew up to be a strong and valiant young 
man, who performed feats of strength that caused every¬ 
one to wonder at him. 

There came a day when, to the sorrow of his foster- 
parents, he announced that he had resolved to leave 
home and go to the Isle of Demons, with purpose to 
secure a portion of their treasurCp This seemed to be 
a perilous undertaking, and the old couple attempted 
to make him change his mind. Momotara, however, 
laughed at their fears, and said: " Pkase make some 
millet dumplings for me. 1 shall need food for my 
journey.” 

His foster-mother prepared the dumplings and muttered 
good wishes over them. Then Momotara bade the old 
couple an affectionate farewell, and went on his way. 
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The young hero had not travelled lar when he met 
a dog, whkh barked out; “Bow-wow[ where are you 
going, Peach-son ?" 

“ I am going to the Isle of Demons to obtain 
treasure,” the iad answered, 

"Bow-wowl what are you cartying?" 

“ I am carrying millet dumplings that my mother 
made for me. No one in Japan can make better 
dumplings than these.” 

Bow-wow I give me one and I shall go with you to 
the Isle of Demons.” 

The [ad gave the dog a dumpling, and it followed at 
his heels. 

Momotara had not gone much farther when a monkey, 
perched on a tree, called out to him, saying; “ Kia! Kia! 
where are you going. Son of a Peach ?” 

Momotara answered the monkey as he had answered 
the dog. The monkey asked for a dumpling, promising 
to join the party, and when he received one he set off 
with the lad and the dog. 

The next animal that hailed the lad was a pheasant, 
who called out: “ Ken 1 Ken 1 where are you going, Son 
of a Peach?" 

Momotara told him, and the bird, having received the 
dumpling he asked for, accompanied the lad, the dog, 
and the monkey on the quest of treasure, 

When the Island of Demons was reached they all 
went together towards the fortress in which the demon 
king resided. The pheasant flew inside to act as a 
spy. Then the monkey climbed over the wall and 
opened the gate, so that Momotara and the dog were able 
to enter the fortress without difficulty. The demons, 
however, soon caught sight of the intruders, and attempted 
to kill them. Momotara fought fiercely, assisted by the 
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friendly animah, and slew pr scattered in flight the 
demon warriors. Then they found their way into the 
royal palace and made Akandoji, the king of demons, 
their prisoner. This great demon was prepared to wield 
his terrible dub of iron, but Momotaro, who was an 
expert in the jiu-jitsu system of wrestling, selxed the 
demon king and threw him down, and, with the help 
of the monkey, bound him with a rope. 

Memo taro threatened to put Akandoji to death if 
he would not reveal where his treasure was hidden. 

The king bade his servants do homage to the Son 
of the Peach and to bring forth the treasure, which 
included the cap and coat of invisibility, magic jewels 
that controlled the ebb and flow of ocean, gems that 
shone in darkness and gave protection against all evil 
to those who wore them, tortoise-shell and jade charms, 
and a great quantity of gold and silver, 

Momotara took possession of as much of the treasure 
as he could carry, and returned home a very rich man. 
He built a great house, and lived in it with his foster- 
parents, who were given everything they desired as long 
as they lived. 

In this story may be detected a mosaic of myths. 
The Egyptian Horus, whose island floated down the 
Nile, had white sandals which enabled him to go swiltly 
up and down the land of Egypt. There are references 
in the Pyramid Texts to his j’outhful exploits, but the 
full story of them has not yet been discovered. The 
Babylonian Tamrnux, when a child, drifted in a ** sunken 
boat** down the River Euphrates. No doubt this myth 
is the one attached to the memory of Sargon of Akkad,^ 
the son of a vestal virgin, who was placed in an ark 
and set adrift on the river. He was found by a gardener, 

^ Sst/iomiMM Mjii ZnrfMJf, fk i 
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and was afterwards mised to the kingship b}' the goddess 
Ishtar, Kama, the Aryo-Indiaii Hector, the son of 
Surya, the sun-god, and the virgin-prtnccss Prttha, was 
simliarly set adrift in an ark, and was rescued from the 
Ganges by a childless woman whose husband was a 
charioteer. The poor couple reared the future hero 
as their own son.’ 

Adonis, the son of the myrrh tree, was a Syrian 
form of Tammuz, Horus was the son of Osiris, whose 
body was enclosed by a tree after Set caused his death 
by setting him adrift in a chest. When Isis found the 
tree, which had been cut down for a pillar, the pos¬ 
thumous conception of the son of Osiris took place.* 
The Momotora legend has thus a long history. 

The friendly animals figure in the folk-tales of many 
lands. Momotara's light for the treasure, including the 
cloak of invisibility, bears a dose resemblance to Sieg¬ 
fried's fight for the treasure of the Nibclungs* In 
western European, as in Far Eastern lore, the treasure 
IS guarded by dragons as well as by dwarfs and giants 
and other demons. When the dragon-stayer is not 
accompanied by friendly animals, he receives help and 
advice from birds whose language he acquires by eating 
a part of the dragon, or, as in the Egyptian talc, after 
getting possession of the book of spells, guarded by 
the “Deathless Snake”. When the Egyptian hero 
reads the spelts he understands the language of birds, 
beasts, and fishes. The treasure-guarding dragon appears, 
as has been suggested, to have had origin in the belief 
that sharks were the guardians of pearl-beds and preyed 
upon the divers who stole their treasure. 

* pp, 173 ft HTid 
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The beliefs connected with the life-giving virtues of 
the tree of the Mother Goddess were attached to shells^ 
pearls, gold, and jade. The goddess was the source of 
all life, and one of her forms was the dragon. As 
the dragon - mother she created or gave birth to the 
dragon-gods. Dragon-bones were ground down for 
medicinal purposes; dragon-herbs cured dise^es; the 
sap of dragon-trees, like the fruit, promoted longevity", 
as did the jade which the goddess had created for man¬ 
kind. 

The beliefs connected with jade were similar to those 
connected with pearls, which were at a remote period 
emblems of the moon in Egypt. In China the moon 
was *^the pearl of heaven". One curious and wide¬ 
spread belief was that pearls were formed by rain¬ 
drops, or by drops of dew from the moon, the source 
of moisture, and especially of nectar or soma. Pearls 
and pearl-shells were used for medicinal purposes. They 
were, like the sap of trees, the very essence of life— 
the soul-substance of the Great Mot her. 

That the complex ideas regarding shells, pearls, dew, 
trees, the moon, the sun, the stars, and the Great Mother 
were of spontaneous generation" in many separated 
countries is didcult to believe. It is more probable that 
the culture-complexes enshrined in folk-talcsand religious 
texts had a definite area of origin in which their history 
can be traced. The searchers for precious stones and 
metals and incense-bearing trees must have scattered 
their beliefs far and wide when they exploited locally- 
unappreciated forms of wealth. 
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In the jHident medical lore of Chmaj as in the medical 
lores of other lands, there are laudatory references to 
" All-heal” plants and plants reputed to be specific 
remedies for various diseases. Not a few of these medicinal 
plants have been found to be either quite useless or 
positively harmful^ but some are Included in modern 
pharmacopoeias, after having been submitted to the closest 
investigations of physiological science. 

The old herbalists, witch-doctors, and hereditary 
"curers”, who made some genuine discoveries that have 
since been eLaborated, were certainly not scientists in 
the modern sense of the term.. Their “cures” were 
3. quaint mixture of magic and religion. They searched 
for those plants and substances that appeared, either 
by their shape or colour, to contain in more concentrated 
form than others the “essence of life*', the “soul 
substance” that restored health and promoted longevity. 
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This “soul substance*" was concentrated in body^- 
odours and hody-moisturcs* ll was a something mixed 
in water which had colour, odour, and heat—a something 
derived from the Great Mother, who had hersdf sprung 
from water, as did the Egyptian Halhor and the Greek 
Aphrodite, or, if not directly from the Great Mother, 
from one or other of her ofFspring- The ** soul sub¬ 
stance" of the goddess was in vegetation; the sap of 
trees was identified with her blood—the “blood which 
is life". Blood was one kind of body-moisture; other 
kinds were sweat, tears, saliva, &c* All these moistures 
had fertilizing properties. The Mother, as the sky- 
goddess, provided the world^s supply of fertilizing water* 
In China the supply was controlled by the dragon-gods, 
who caused the thunder and lightning that released tlie 
rain and flooded the rivers* 

Winter is the Chinese dry season* It was believed 
that during this period the dragons were concealed and 
asleep. No growth was possible during winter because 
of the scarcity of water—the Ufe-giving water that caused 
Nature to “renew her youth” in the spring season. 
When the dragons awoke and rose fighting and thunder¬ 
ing, parched wastes were soaked and fertilized by rain* 
Then the old, decaying world renewed her youth and 
fresh vegetation appeared, because **soul substance” In 
the form of rain had entered the soil and furnished 
plants with “blood-sap"*, and at the same time with 
vital energy, vital odours, and vital colours. Thus 
life, which had its origin in water, was sustained by 
the products of W'Uter and by ihe properties in water. 

The plants that were supposed to store up most “sou! 
substance" were those that grew m water, like the lom^, 
those that constantly absorbed moisture, like the “fungus 
of immortality'', or those that sprang up suddenly 
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during a thunder-storm, like the “ Red Cloud herb”. The 
latter required A heavy deluge to bring it into existence. 
It was a special gift of the dragon-god—or an “avatar” 
of that deity—and had concentrated in it the e^ence 
of much rain, and, in addition, the essence of lightning 
—the fire of heaven ”, ejected by the rain - dragon. 
The lightning was the “dragon’s tongue”, and had 
therefore su^tance, moisture, and heat, as well as 
brilliance. To the early thinkers the life fluid was 
not only blood, but warm blood“blood pulsating with 
the “vital spark”, the “fire of life”. These men would 
have accepted in the literal sense the imagery of the 
modern Irish poet, who wrote: 

O, there was lightning in my blood. 

Red lightning lighten’d through my blood. 

My Dark Rosalttn. 

The “fire of life” might be locked up in vegetationj, 
in stone, or in red earth, and be made manifest by Its 
colour alone. 

The genesis of this idea can be traced at a very early 
period in the history of modern man (Hemo sapiens). 
In Aurignacian rimes in western Europe (that is, from 
ten till twenty thousand years ago) blood was identified 
with life and consciousness. The red substance in the 
blood which is life” was apparently regarded as the 
vitalizing agency, and was supposed to be the same as red 
earth (red ochre). It is found, from the evidence afforded 
by burial customs, that the Aurignacian race originated 
or perpetuated the habit of smearing the bodies of their 
dead with red ochre. After the flesh had decayed, the 
red ochre fell on and coloured the bones and the pebbles 
around the bones. Whether or not the red ochre was 
supposed to be impregnated with the essence of fire, 
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or of the suti, the source of fire, it i 3 impossible to 
say. Behind the corpse - painting custom there was, 
no doubt, a body of definite beliefs. As much is 
suggested by the feet that shell - amulets and spine- 
amidets were laid on or about the dead. The belief 
that the first man had been formed of red day mixed 
with water may well have been in existence in Auri- 
gnactan times. The amulets associated with Auri- 
gnadan ceremonial burials suggest, too, that ideas had 
been formulated regarding the after-life. Was it believed 
that the painted, and therefore reanimated, body would 
rise again, or that the soul could be assisted to travel 
to the Otherworld? These questions cannot yet be 
answered. We can do no more than note here that 
Colour Symbolism, and especially Red Symbolism and 
all it entails, had origin in remote antiquity. 

In China red flowers and red berriCs were supposed, 
because of their colour, to be strongly impregnated with 
“soul substance" or “vital essence", or, to use the 
Chinese term, with rAcjv. These flowers and berries had 
curative qualities. In western Europe the red holly 
berry was in like manner regarded as an “All-heal". 
The tree on which the red berry appears is so full of 
divine life that it is an evergreen. In Gaelic folk-lore 
holly is associated with the Mother Goddess and with 
the watcr-bcast (dragon)and its “avatar”, the red-spotted 
salmon, which is supposed to swallow the holly berries 
that drop into its pool. 

The red substance which is in the blood was not 
necessarily confined, however, to vegetation. As it ivas 
of the earth, earthy, or a product of some mysterious 
agency at work in the earth. It might be found in coagu¬ 
lated form as a ruby, or any other red stone, or as a stone 
streaked or spotted with redj it might be found in water 
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as a shell, whoHy- or partly rcd» or as a red or yellow 
pearl inside a shell, h might likewise be found eon^ 
centrated in the red feathers of a bird. A bird with 
red feathers was usually recognized as a **thunder bird” 
—Robin Red-breasi is a European thunder bird”*—and 
the red berry as a “thunder berry "—2 berry containing 
the “soul substance” of the god of lightning and fire. 
Fire was obtained by friction from trees associated with 
the divine Thunderer; his spirit dwelt in the tree. One 
of the “fire sticks” was invariably taken from a red- 
berried tree. 

The red vital substance might likewise be displayed 
by a sacred fish—the “thunder fish". In the Chinese 
“Boy Blue” story the thunder-dragon in human form 
rides on the back of a red carp. 

Yellow is, like red, reputed to be a vital colour. 
Lightning is ycUow; the flames of wood fires are yellow, 
while the embers arc red. Early man appears to have 
recognized the dose association of ydlow and red in 
fire. Gold is ydlow, and it was connected, as a substitute 
for red and yellow shells, with the sun, which at morning 
and evening sends forth red and yellow rays. The fire 
which is in the sun warms the blood” and promotes 
the growth of plants, as does the moisture in the moon— 
the moon which controls the flow of sap and blood. 
The combination of sun-fire, lunar-fire, and moisture, 
or of fire-red earth and rain, constituted, according to 
early man's way of thinking, the mystery called life. 
Yellow berries and yellow flowers were as sacred to him, 
and had as great life-prolonging and curative qualities, 
as red bcirics, red flowers, red feathers, and the skins 
and scales of red fish. Yellow gems and yellow metals 
were consequendy valued as highly as were red gems 

1 Some tiundinr lalvd* irt duk u tkiuid4tH:^ii4ip 
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and red metals^ In China yellow Is the earth colour. 
In Ceylon, Burmah, Tibet, and China it is the sacred 
colour of the Buddhists. 

Blue, the sky colour, and therefore the colour of 
the sky-deity, was likewise holy. Torquoise and lapis- 
lazuli were connected with the Great Mother. The 
sacredness of green has a more complex history. It 
was not reverenced simply bckS^usc of the greenness of 
vegetation. The mysterious substance that makes plants 
green was derived from he supreme source of life— 
the green form of the water-goddess or god—and was 
to be found m concentrated form in green gems and 
stones, including green jade. White was the colour of 
day, the stars, and the moon, and black the colour of 
night and of death, and therefore the colour of deities 
associated with darkness and the Otherworld. In China 
black is the colour of the north, of winter, and of drought. 
The combination of the five colours (black, white, red, 
yellow, and blue or green) was displayed by all deities. 
This conception is enshrined in the religious text which 
Dc Vlsscr gives without comment; 

^ A dragon in the wacer covers hitnself with five colours; 

Thmfiri At h a 

In China, as m several other countries, the colour 
of an animal, plant, or stone was believed to reveal its 
character and attributes. A red berry was regarded with 
favour, because it displayed the life colour, A red stone 
was favoured for the same reason. When it is nowadays 
found that some particular berry or herb, favoured of 
old as an “All-heal", is really an efheadous medicine, 
an enthusiast may incline to regard it as a wonderful 
thing that modern medical science has not achieved, in 

I Dc VliiCf, rJw Drj|H in CiliM tfTrxl f- Sj- 
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some lines, grater triumphs than were achieved by the 
simple observers" of aocieiit times* But it may be 
that the cures were of accldcnTal discovery^ and chat 
the cfFcctive berry or herb wouldjon account of its colour 
alone, have continued in use whether it had cured or not* 

In China not only the berry with a “good colour” 
was used by “curers’’^ but even the stone with a 
**good colour”. The physicians, for instance, some¬ 
times prescribed ground jade, and we read of men who 
died, because, as it was thought, the quantities of jade- 
medicine taken were much too large* Some ancient 
writers assert, in this connection, that although a dose 
of ground jade may bring this life to a speedy end, it 
will ensure prolonged life in the next world. 

The berries and stones which were reputed to be 
All-heals” were not always devoured* They could be 
used simply as charms. The vital essence or *^*soul 
substance” In berry or stone was supposed to be so 
powerful that it warded off the attacii of the demons 
of disease, or expelled the demons after they had taken 
possession of a patient* Medicines might be prepared 
by simply dipping the charms Into pure well water. 
Thesc charms were often worn as body-omaments. AH 
the ancient personal ornaments were magic charms that 
gave protection or regulated the functions of body 
organs. When symbols were carved on jade, the orna¬ 
ments were believed to acquire increased effectiveness. 
Gold ornaments w^ere invariably given symbolic shape. 
Like the horse-shoe, which in western Europe Is nailed 
on a door for luck”—that is, to ward off evil — these 

symbolic ornaments were credited with luck - bringing 
virtues. The mc^t ancient gold ornaments in the world 
arc found in Egypt, and these arc models of shells, 
which had been worn as “ luck^bringers ” long before 
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gold was worked.^ These shells had an intimate associa¬ 
tion with the Mather Goddess^ who, in one of her 
aspects, personified the birth-aiding and fertilizing 
shell. 

The idea that the coloured fruits and the coloured 
stones were life-giving avatars” of the Mother Goddess 
is well illustrated in the glowing accounts of the Chinese 
Paradise* The Tree of Life might bear fruit or gems. 
The souls swallowed gems as readily as fruit. In the 
Japanese Paradise the Immortals devour powdered mother- 
ofrpearl shells as well as peaches, dried cassia pods, cinna¬ 
bar, pine needles, or pine cones* 

Jade was connected with vegetation on this earth 
as well as in Paradise. As we have seen, the Great 
Mother goddess created this famous mineral for the 
benefit of mankind. It contained her *‘soul substance 
as did the trees, their blossoms, and their fruit, and 
even their leaves and bark. This quaint belief is en¬ 
shrined in the following quotation from the 

translated by Laufer and given without 

comment: 

“ In the second month, the plants in the mountains receive a 
bright lustre. When then leaves Ml, they change into jade. 
The spirit of jade Is like ^ beaiidful woman 

It is obvious that the ^*bcauEifiil woman” is the 
Goddess of the West. Reference to coral trees in 
Paradise are numerous. It was believed not only in 
China but in western Europe, until comparatively recent 
times, that coral was a marine tree—^the tree of the water- 
goddess. The Great Mother was connected with the 
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Winter above and beyond the hrmamejitj as well as the 
rivers and the sea. 

‘^Good health” in the Other world was immortality 
or great longevity, A soul which ate'of a peach from 
the World Tree was assured of JOOO years of good 
health. He renewed his youth, and never grew oldj 
so long as the supply of peaches was assiu-ed.^ 

In China men lengthened their days by partaking 
of “soul substance” in various forms. The pine-tree 
cult made decoctions of pine needles and cones, or of 
the fungus found at the roots of pines. **The juice 
of the pine”, says one Chinese sage, “when consumed 
for a long time, renders the body light, prevents man 
from growing old, and lengthens his life. Its leaves 
preserve the interior of the body; they cause a man 
never to fed hunger, and increase the years of his 
life." The cypress was also favoured. “ Cypress seeds,” 
the same writer asserts, " if consumed for a long period, 
render a man hale and healthy. They endow him with 
a good colour, sharpen his cars and eyes, cause him 
never to experience the feebng of hunger, nor to grow 
old.” The camphor tree comes next to the pine and 
cypress as “a dispenser and depository of vital 
power”.* 

Apparently the fact that pines and cypresses arc 
evergreens recommended them to the Chinese, although 
it was not for that reason only the belief arose about 
their richness of “ soul substance”. An ancient Chinese 
sage has declared: Pines and cypresses alone on this 
earth arc endowed with life, in the midst of winter as 
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wel! as in summer they are evergreen. Pines tooo 
years old resemble a blue ox, a blue dog, or a blue 
human being. Cypresses 1000 years old have deep 
roots shaped Hie m a ^ * When 

they arc cut they lose blood. * * * Branches of 
pines which arc 30C3O yrars old have underneath the 
bark accumulations of resin in the shape of dragons, 
which, If pounded and consumed in a quantity of ftdl 
ten pounds, will enable a man to live 500 ycars/^^ 

Here we have the tree connected wich the blue 
dragon* As has been stated, ancient pines were trans¬ 
formed into dragons. The assertion that the pines 
and cypresses were the only trees possessed of ** vital 
power” does not accord with the evidence regarding 
the peach-tree cult. The peach, although not on ever¬ 
green, was credited with being possessed of much "soul 
substance 

No doubt the ideas connected with evergreens had 
a dose association with the doctrines of colour symbolism» 
The Chinese ^*Tree of Heaven” g/aadahsa) 

appears to have attracted special attention, because in 
spring its leaves are coloured reddish-violet or reddish- 
brown before they turn green. The walnut, cherry, 
and f>eony similarly show reddish young leaves, and 
these trees have much lore connected with therup 

One seems to detect traces of the beliefs connected 
with the mandrake in the reference to the human-shaped 
toots of the 1000-year-old cypress tree* The mandrake 
was the plant of Aphrodite, and its root, which resembles 
the human form, was used medicinally; it has narcotic 
properties, and was believed also to be a medicine which 
promoted fertility, assisted birth, and caused youths and 
girls to fall in love with one another. According to 

1 Dc OrH>4 jRtitgUu Sjufm ^Vot 
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mandrake-lore, the pbnt shrieks when taken from the 
earth, and duscs the death of the one who plucks it/ 
Dogs were consequently employed to drag it out of 
the ground, and they expired immediately. The ** man¬ 
drake apple” Is hclicvcd by Dr. Rcndcl Harris to have 
been the original ** love apple 

In like manner the mugwort, the plant of Artemis, 
was connected in China and Japan with the pine which 
had virtues similar to those of the herb. Although the 
mandrake-dog is not associated with the cypress, it is 
found connected in a Japanese folk-story with the pine. 
The hero of the talc, an old man called Hana Saka Jijii, 
acquired the secret how to make withered trees blcasom. 
He possessed a wonderful dog, named Shiro, which one 
day attracted his attention by sniffing, barking, and 
wagging his tail at a certain spot in the cottage garden. 
The old man was puzzled to know what curious thing in 
the ground attracted the dog, and began to dig. After 
turning up a few spadefuls of earth he found a hoard of 
gold and silver pieces. 

A jealous neighbour, having observed what had 
happened, borrow^ Shiro and set the animal to search 
for treasure in his own garden. The dog began to sniff 
and bark at a certain spot, but when the man turned over 
the soil, he found only dirt and offiU that emitted an 
offensive smell. Angry at being deceived by the dog, 
he killed it and buried the body below the roots of a 
pine tree. Hana Saka Jijii was much distressed on 
account of the loss of Shiro. He burned Incense below 
the pine tree, laid flowers on the dog’s grave, and shed 
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tears. That night he dreamed a wonderful dream. The 
ghost of Shiro appeared before him, and, addressing him, 
said; ** Cut down the pine tree above my grave and make 
a rice mortar of it. When you use the mortar think 
of me;’* 

The old man did as the dog advised, and discovered 
to his great joy that when he used the pine-tree mortar 
each grain of rice was transformed into pure gold. He 
soon became rich. 

The envious neighbour discovered what was going on 
and borrowed the mortar. In his hands, however, it 
turned rice into dirt. This enraged him so greatly that 
he broke the mortar and burned it. 

That night the ghost of Shiro appeared once again in 
a dream, and advised Hana Saka JiJil to collect the ashes 
of the burnt mortar and scatter them on withered trees. 
Next morning he did as the dog advised him. To his 
astonishment he found that the ashes caused wltEiered 
trees to come to life and send forth fresh and beautiful 
blossoms. He then went about the country and employed 
himself reviving dead plum and cherry trees, and soon 
became so renowned that a prince sent for Kim, asking 
that he should bring back to life the withered trees In his 
garden. The old man received a rich reward when he 
accomplished the feat. 

The jealous neighbour came to know how Hani Saka 
Jijii revived dead trees, so he collected what remained of 
the ashes of the pine-tree mortar. Then he set forth to 
proclaim to the inhabitants of a royal town that he could 
work the same miracle as Hani Saka Jijii. The prince 
sent for him, and the man climbed Into the branches 
of a withered tree. But when he scattered the ashes 
no bud or blossom appeared, and the wind blew the dust 
into the eyes of the prince and nearly blinded him. The 
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impoitor was seized and squndJy beaten; and the dog 
Shiro was, in this manner, well avenged. 

In this story the dog is a searcher for and giver of 
treasure. It is of special interest, therefore^ to find that 
Artemis, the mugwort-goddess of the West, “ was not 
only the opener of treasure-houses, but she also possessed 
the secret of the Philosopher's Stone; she could transmute 
base substances into gold". She could therefore grant 
riches to those whom she favoured. Dr. Rendel Harris, 
quoting from an old English writer, records the belief 
'* that upon St. John’s eve there are coals (which turn 
to gold) to be found at midday under the roots of 
mugwort, which after or before that time arc very small, 
or none at all". The gold cures sickness.^ 

A similar belief was attached to the mandrake. A 
French story tells of a peasant who regularly *‘fed" a 
mandrake that grew below a mistictoc-hcaring oak. The 
mandrake, when fed, would, it was believed, " make you 
rich by returning twice as much as you spent upon it, , ,. 
The plant had become an animal,’’* 

If Shiro's prototype was the mandrake-dog which 
sacrificed itself for the sake of lovers, and was itself an 
** avatar’’ of the deity, we should expect to find the pine 
tree connected with the love-god Jess.* Joly, in his 
Ligind in Japanea Art (p. 147), tells that *‘at Taka- 
^o^ there is a very old pine tree, the trunk of which 
is bifurcated; in it dwells the spirit of the Maiden of 
Takasago, who was seen once by the son of Izanagi, who 
fell in love and wedded her. Both Jived to a very great 
age, dying at the same hour on the same day, and since 
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then tKeir spirits abide in the tree, but on moonlight 
nights they return to human shape and revisit the scene 
of their earthly life and pursue their work of gathering 
pine needles.” The needles were promoters of longevity, 
as we have seen. 

Another Japanese pdr associated with the pine trees 
arc Jo and Uba, a couple of old and wrinkled spirits. 
They gathered pine needles, Jo using a rake and Uba 
a besom and fan. 

The goddess of the pine was evidently a Far Eastern 
Aphrodite, as well as a Far Eastern Artemis—an Artemis 
who provided medicine for women in the form of the 
mug wort, was a goddess of birth, a guardian of treasure, 
and a goddess of travellers and hunters. The Romans 
associated with Diana (Artemis) her loved one. Dianus 
or. Janus,’ as the tree-goddess in Japan was associated 
with a deified human lover. 

The pine may have been “a kind of raugwort” (and 
apparently, like the cypress, a “ kind of mandrake”), but 
it did not displace the mugwort as a medicinal plant. 
Dr, Rcndcl Harris quotes a letter from Professor Giles, 
the distinguished Chinese scholar, who says: “There is 
quite a literature about Arittaiisa vul^aris^ L. (the mug- 
wort), which has been used In China from time im- 
memortal for cauterizing as a counter-irritant, especially 
in cases of gout. Other species of Artemisia are also 
found in China,”* 

The For iLastern Artemis appears to be represented 
by the immortal lady known in China as Ho Sten Ku, 
and in Japan as Kasenko. She is shown “as a young 
woman dothed in mugwort, holding a lotus stem and 
flower” (like a western Asiatic or Egyptian goddess), 
“and talking to a phtenix”, or “depicted carrying a 
* ri» ^ osjMfttf p, ij, ^ im, p. ss. 
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basket of loquat fhjits which she gathered for her sick 
mother. She was a woman who, having been promised 
immortality in a dream, fed on motherpear], and 
thereafter moved as swiftly as a bird/'^ The Mcatican 
god Tlaloc^s wife was similarly a mugwort goddess. 

In the pine-tree story the Japanese representative 
of the tree- and lunar-goddess of love appears with her 
spouse on moonlight nights. The moon was the 
Pearl of Heaven”. It will be noted that the mugwort 
is connected with pearl-shell^—^the lady Ho Sien iCu 
having acquired the right to wear mugirort, in her 
character as an immortal, by eating mother-of-pearL 
This connection of pearl-shell with a medicinal plant is 
z more arbitrary one than that of the mug^vort with 
the pine, or the mandrake with the cypress. 

The lotus was a form of the ancient love-goddess, 
as was also the cowry. In Egypt the solzr-god Homs 
emerges at birth from the lotus-form of Hathor as It 
Boats on the breast of the Nile. Ho Sien Ku^s basket of 
fruit is also symbolic. “A basket of sycamore figs*’ 
wa^ in Ancient Egypt “originally the hieroglyphic sign 
for a woman, a goddess, or a mother”. It had thus the 
same significance as the Pot, the lotus, the mandrake-apple, 
and the pomegraimte. The latter symbol supplanted the 
Egyptian lotus in the ^gean area.* 

Mugwort, as already stated, was a medianc, and 
chicBy a woman's medicine. “The plant (mugwort)’*, 
says Dr* Rcndd Harris, “Is Artemis, and Artemis is the 
plant* Artemis is a woman's goddess and a maid's goddess, 
because she was a woman's media nc and a maid's 
medicine,* The mugwort promoted child-birth, and eon- 
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trolled women like the moon, and was used for women’s 
ailments in general. It was a healing plant, and was 
“ good for gout” among other troubles. 

The women's herb in China is called the *‘san tsi". 
An eighteenth-century writer^ says it is “ eflicacious in 
women’s disorders and hxmoirhages of all sorts”. It Is 
found “ only on the tops of high, steep mountains”, as Is 
the scented Edelraut {Antmhia muieUina)^ an alpine plant 
like the famous and beautiful Edelweiss. 

Continuing his account of the “san tsi" herb, the 
eighteenth-century writer and compiler says; “ A kind 
of goat of a greyish colour is very fond of feeding 
upon this plant, insomuch that they (the Chinese) 
imagine the blood of this animal Is endowed with the 
same medicinal properties. It is certain that the blood 
of these goats has surprising success against the injuries 
received by falls from horses, and other accidents of the 
same kind. This the missionaries have had experience 
of several times. One of their servants that was thrown 
fay a vicious horse, and who lay some time without 
speech or motion, was so soon recovered by this remedy 
that the neat day he was able to pursue his journey,” 
It is also *‘a specific against the smallpox". The 
author of TAe CA«r«e Traveller, touching again on 
the blood substitute for this plant, which is “not easy 
to be had”, says: “ In the experiments above mentioned, 
the blood of a goat was made use of that had been 
taken by hunters”. 

The goat appears to be the link between Artemis 
“the curer" and Artemis as “Diana the huntress”. As 
the virtues of rare curative herbs passed into the blood of 
animals who ate them, the goddess, like her worshippers, 
hunted the animals in question, or became their protector. 

* rtf clfw TrMVtiUf' (LoflJpfli 1771)1 I, ^ 547. 
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Pliny^ in his twenty-eighth book, having, as Dr. Hcndcl 
Harris notes, exhaustal the herbali”, shows that “ a 
brger medicine is to be found in animals and in 
man " * 

In China the stag or deer, the stork, and the tortoise 
are associated with the Tree of life as “emblems of 
longevity". One is reminded In this connection of the 
Western, Eastern, and Far Eastern legends about birds 
that pluck and carry to human beings leaves of “the 
plant of life” or “fungus of immortality”, and of 
MykctiJEan and Ancient Egyptian representations of 
bulls, goats, deer, &e., browsing on vines and other trees 
or bushes that were supposed to contain the elixir of 
life^ being sacred to the goddess and shown as symbols 
of her or of the god with whom she was associated 
as mother or spouse. 

Another femous Far Eastern curative " wort" is the 
Like the fungus of immortality, it grew on 
one of the Islands of the Blest. Taken with mermaid's 
flesh, it was supposed to lengthen the life of man for 
several centuries. 

“As described by Fathertjartoux", says the eighteenth- 
century English writer, already quoted,* “ it has a white 
root, somewhat knotty, about half as thick as one's little 
finger i and as it frequently parts into two branches, not 
unlike the forked parts of a man, it is said from thence 
to have obtained the name of giKsea^t which implies a 
resemblance of the human form, though indeed it has 
no more of such a likeness than is usual among other 
roots. From the root arises a perfectly smooth and 
roundish stem, of a pretty deep-red colour, except towards 
the surface of the ground, where it is somewhat whiter. 
At the top of the stem is a sort of Joint or knot, formed by 
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the shooting out of four branches, sometimes more, some¬ 
times less, which spread as from a centre. The colour of 
the branches underneath is green, with a whitish mixture, 
and the upper part is of a deep red like the stem. , . , 
Each branch has five leaves,” and the leaves *‘makc 
a circular figure nearly parallel to the surface of the 
earth The berries are of “ a beautiful red colour”. 

Here we have hints of the mandrake without a doubt. 
As a matter of fact, the pvifftg has been identified with 
the mandrake. The plant evidently attracted attention 
because of its colours and form. As it has a red stem 
and red berries, it is not surprising to learn that “It 
strengthens the vital spirits, is good against dizziness 
in the head and dimness of sight, and prolongs life to 
extreme old age”, and that “those who are in health 
often use it to render themselves more strong and 
vigorous”. The four-leaved like the fbur-!cavcd 

clover, was apparently a symbol of the four cardinal 
points. Its “ five leaves" and the “ circular figure formed 
by them” must have attracted those who selected five 
colours for their gods and adored the sun. 

The pifScH^ Is found “ on the declivities of mountains 
covered with thick forests, upon the banks of torrents or 
about the roots of trees, and amidst a thousand other 
diFerent forms of vegetables”. 

Conflicts took place between Tartars and Chinese for 
possession of the and one Tartar king had “ the 

whole province where the pasev^ grows encompassed by 
wooden palisades”. Guards patrolled about “to hinder 
the Chinese from searching for it (p>tsen£^'^. 

Tea first came into use in China as a lifc-prolonger. 
The shrub is an evergreen, and appc-trs to have attracted 
the attention of the Chinese herbalists on that account. 
Our eightcenth<cntuiy writer says: “As to the properties 
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of tea, they are very much controvertetl by our physicians; 
but the Chinese reckon It an excellent dilutee and 
purifier of the blood, a great strengthcticr of the brain 
and stomach, a promoter of digestion, perspiration, and 
cleanser of the veins and urethra^. I^rge quantities of 
tea were in China given “ in fevers and some sorts of 
colics". Our author addsi “That the gout and stone 
arc unknown tn China is ascribed to the use of this 
plant".* 

Apparently we owe not only some valuable medicines, 
but even the familiar cup of tea, to the ancient searchers 
for the elixir of life and curative herbs. Intoxicating 
liquors (a^u^ w'lar, i.e. water of life") have a similar 
history. They were supposed to impart vigour to the 
body and prolong life. Withal, like the intoxicating 
“soma”, drunk by Aryo-Indian priests, they had a 
religious value as they produced “prophetic states". 
Even the opium habit had a religious origin, /l^ua vit^ 
was impregnated with “ soul substance", as was the juice 
of grapes, or, as the Hebrews put it, “ the blood of 
grapes” * 

As Far Eastern beliefs associated with curative plants 
and curative stones ^ke jade) have filtered westward, so 
did Western beliefs filter eastward. Dr. Rendcl Harris 
has shown that myths and beliefs connected with the ivy 
and mugwort, which were so prevalent in Ancient Greece, 
can be traced across Siberia to Karaschatka. The Ainus 
of Japan regard the mistletoe as an “All-heal”, as did the 
ancient Europeans, “The discovery of the primitive 
sanctity of ivy, mugwort, and mistletoe”, says Dr. Harris, 
“ makes a strong link between the early Greeks and other 
early peoples both East and West, and it is probable 
that we shall find many more contacts between peoples 
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as far as geography and culture go^ arc altogether 
remote."^ 

There are many Far Eastern stories about men and 
women who have escaped threatened death by eating 
herbs, or pine resin, or some magic fruit. 

One herb, called hucktt^ was first discovered to have 
special virtues by a man who, when crossing a mountain, 
fell into a deep dedi'nty and was unable to get out 
of It, not only on account of the injuries he had sustained, 
but because the rocks were as smooth as glass. He 
looked about for something to cat, and saw only the 
huthu herb. Plucking it out of the thin soil in which 
it grew, he chewed the root and found that It kept his 
body at a temperature which prevented him feeling cold, 
while' it also satisfied his desire for food and water. Time 
passed quickly and pleasantly. He felt happy, t>lept well, 
and did not weary. 

One day the earth was shaken by a great earthquake 
that opened a way of escape for him. The man at once 
left his mountain prison and set off for home. 

On reaching his house he found, to his surprise, that 
It was inhabited by strangers. He spoke to them, asking 
why they were there, and inquiring regarding his wife 
and children. The strangers only scoffed at him. Then 
he wandered through the village, searching for old friends, 
but could not find one. He, however, interested a wise 
old man in his case. An examination was made of the 
family annals, and it was discovered that the name given 
by the man had been recorded three centuries earlier 
as that of a member of the family who had mysteriously 
disappeared. 

The Chinese Rip Van Winkle then told the story of 
his life In the mountain cavity, and how he had been 
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sustained by the huthu herb. In this manner, according 
to Chinese tradition, the discovery was made that the 
herb prolongs life, cures baldness, turns grey hair black 
again, and tends to renew one's youth Great quantities 
of kuthti tea must be drunk for a considerable time, and 
no other food taken, if the desired results are to be fully 
achieved. 

Other Rip Van "Winkle stories tel! of men who have 
lived for centuries while conversing with immortals met 
by chance, or w*hilc taking part In their amusements like 
the men in Western European stories, who enter fairy 
knolls and dance with fairy women, and think they have 
danced for a single hour, but find, when they come out, 
that a whole year has gone past. 

One day a Taoist priest, named Wang Chih, entered 
a mountain forest to gather firewood. He came to a 
cave in which sat two aged men playing chess, while 
others looked on. The game fascinated Wang Chih, 
so he entered the cave, laid aside his chopper, and looked 
on. When he began to feel hungry and thirsty he moved 
as if to rise up and go away, although the game had not 
come to an end. One of the spectators, however, divining 
his intention, handed him a kernel, which looked like 
a date stone, saying, “Suck that", 

Wang Chih put the kernel in his mouth and found 
that it refreshed him so that he experienced no further 
desire for food or drink. 

The cheAS-playtng continued in silence, and several 
hours, as it seemed, flew past. Then one of the old 
men spoke to Wang Chih, saying: “ It is now a long 
time since you came to join our company. 1 think you 
should return home." 

Wang Chih rose to his feet. When he grasped his 
chopper he was astonished to find that the handle crumbled 
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to dust. On reaching home, he discovered, like the 
mat! who fed on the hucha herb, that he had been missing 
for one or two centuries. The old men with whom 
he had mingled in the cave were the immortals, known 
to the Chinese as Steit Nas^^ to the Japanese as Settnin^ 
and to the Indians as RuhU —a class of demi-gods who 
once lived on earth and achieved great merit, in the 
spiritual sense, by practising austerities in solitude and 
for long periods. 

The reference to the date stone Is of special interest. 
In Babylonia and Assyria the date palm was one of the 
holy trees. It was cultivated in southern Persia, and 
may have been introduced into China from that quarter. 
Another possibility is that the seeds were got from dates 
carried by Arab traders to China, or obtained from Arabs 
by Chinese traders. One of the Chinese names for the 
date resembles the Ancient Egyptian designation, kumu. 
Laufer, who discusses this problem,^ refers to early 
Chinese texts that make mention of Mo-Iin, a distant 
country in which dark-complexioned natives subsist on, 
dates, Mo-lin, earlier Mwa-lin, is, Laufer thinks, “ in¬ 
tended for the Malindi of EdrisI or Mulatida of YSqDt, 
now Malindi, south of the Equator, in Seyidieh Province 
of British East Africa”, The lore connected with other 
Trees of Life in China appears to have been transferred 
to the imported date palm. One of its names is “jujube 
of a thousand years”, or “jujube of ten thousand years”. 
Lautcr quotes a Chinese description of the date palm 
which emphasizes the fact that it “ remains ever green ”, 
and tells that ** when the kernel ripens, the seeds are 
black. In their appearance they resemble dried jujubes. 
They are good to cat, and as sweet as candy.”* 

Another Chinese Rip Van Winkle story relates that 
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two men who wandered among the mountains met two 
pretty girls. They were entertained by them^ and fed 
on a concoction prepared from hemp. Seven generations 
went past while they enjoyed the company of the girls. 

The hemp (old Persian and Sanskrit hanghd) was 
cultivated at a remote period in China and Iran. .V 
drug prepared from the seed is supposed to prolong lUe 
and to inspire those who partake of it to prophesy, after 
seeing visions and dreaming dreams. The “ bang" habit 
is as bad as the opium habit. 

In the tree-lore of China there are interesting links 
between trees and stones. It has been shown that jade 
was an “avatar" of the mother-goddess, who created 
it for the benefit of mankind; that tree foliage was identi¬ 
fied with jade; that dragons were born from stones; 
certain coloured stones were dragon eggs", the eggs 
of the “Dragon Mother", the mother-goddess herself, 
who had “many forms and many colours". Sacred 
stones were supposed to have dropped from the sky, 
or to have grown in the earth. Pliny refers to a stone 
that fell from the sun. 

In Ancient Egypt it was believed that the creative 
or fertilizing tears of the beneficent deities, like those 
of Osiris and Isis, caused good shrubs to spring up, 
and that the tears of a deity like Set, who became the 
personification of evil, produced poisonous plants. The 
weeping Prajapati of the Ayro-Indians resembles the 
weeping sun-god Ra of Egypt, At the beginning, 
Prajapati’s tears fell into the water and “became the air", 
and the tears he ♦‘wiped away, upwards, became the 
sky’V 

It is evident that the idea of the weeping deity 
reached China, for there arc references to “ tree tears” 
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and to ” stone tears". Both the tree and stone “avatars ” 
of the Great Mother or Great Father shed creative tears. 

The Chinese ap|>ear to have discovered their wonderful 
“weeping tree" in Turkestan in the sccO'tid century a.c,, 
but the Wiefs connected with it were evidently of greater 
antiquity. They already knew about the weeping deities 
who created good and baneful vegetation, and the dis¬ 
covery of the tree, it would appear, simply aflbrded proof 
to them of the truth of their beliefs. 

The tree in question (the Aa t'uit tree) has been 
identified by Laufer as the balsam poplar, “This tree*', 
he quotes from a Chinese commentator, “is punctured 
by insects, whereupon Sows down a juice, that is commonly 
termed hu t'uft Iti ^ku I'un tears'), because it is said 
to resemble human tears. When this substance pene¬ 
trates earth or stone it coagulates into a solid mass, some¬ 
what on the order of rock salt.” Laufer notes that 
Pliny “ speaks of a thorny shrub in Ariana, on the 
borders of India, valuable for Its tears, resembling tJic 
myrrh, but difficult of access on account of the adhering 
thorns. It is not known what plant is to be understood 
by the Plinian text; but the analogy of the tears,” 
comments Laufer, with the above Chinese term Is 
noteworthy." 

An ancient Chinese scholar, dealing with the references 
to the weeping trees, sap that “its sap sinks into the 
earth, and is similar to earth and stone. It is used as 
a dye, like the ginger stone" (a variety of stalactite). 
Ta Min, who lived in the tenth century of our era, 
wrote regarding the tree, "There arc two kinds—a tree 
sap, which is not employed in the Pharmacopoeia, and 
a stone sap collected on the surface of stones; this one only 
is utilized as medicine. It resembles m appearance small 
pieces of stone, and those coloured like loess take the 
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Arst pWc, The liitter employed as a remedy for 
toothache,"^ 

En Babylonia toothache was supposed to be caused 
by the marsh-worm demon which devours **thc blood 
of the teeth” and *'destroys the strength of the gums". 
The god Ea smites the worm, which is a form of the 
dragon Tiamat * 

The antique conception enshrined in the ** weeping 
tree” is that the mother-goddess of the sky sheds tears;, 
which cause the tree to grow, and that, as the tree, she 
sheds tears that become stones, while the stones shed 
tears that provide soul substance to cure disease by 
removing pain and promoting health. In Egj'pt the 
stone specially sacred to the sky-goddess tiathor was 
the turquoise, in which was, apparently, concentrated 
the vital essence or “soul substance" of the sky. The 
goddess sprang from water, and her tears were drops 
of the primeval water from which all things that are 
issued forth. Those stones that contained water were 
in China “dragon stones" or “dragon eggs". In various 
countries there arc legends about deities, and men and 
women have sprung from moisture - shedding stones. 
The mother-goddess of Scotland, who presides over the 
winter season, transforms herself at the beginning of 
summer into a stone that is often seen to be covered 
with moisture. In Norse mythology the earliest gods 
spring from stones that have been licked by the primeval 
mother-cow. Mithra of Persia sprang from a rock, 
Indonesian beliefs regarding moist stones, from which 
issue water and human beings, are fairly common,* 

The Kayan of Sumatra are familiar with the beliefs 
that connect stones and vegetables with the sky and water. 
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They say that " in the beginning there was a rock. On 
this rain fell and gave rise to moss, and the worms, aided 
by the dung beetles, made sol! by their castings. Then 
a sword handle came down from the sun and became 
a large tree. From the moon came a crcciMr which, 
hanging from the tree, mated through the action of the 
wind,” From this union of tree and creeper, i.c, sun 
and moon, "the first men were produced”.^ 

The connection between sky, plant, and animals is 
found in the lore regarding the Chinese sent si mountain 
herb which Is eaten by goats. This herb, like other 
herbs, is produced from the body-molsturc of the goddess; 
it is the goddess herself—the goddess who sprang from 
water. The plant is guarded by the mountain goat as 
the pearls are guarded by the shark, and the goat, which 
browses on the plant, is, like the shark, an avatar of the 
goddess. Goat's blood is therefore as efficacious as the 
of the herb. 

The goat or ram is the vehicle of the Indian fire 
and lightning god Agni; the Norse god Thor has a car 
drawn by goats. Dionysos, as Bromlos (the Thunderer), 
has a goat "avatar", too, and be is the god of wine 
(Bacchus)—the wine, the "blood of grapes", being the 
elixir of life, Osiris, who had a ram form, was to the 
Ancient Egyptians "Lord of the Overflowing Wine”. 
European witches ride naked on goats or on brooms; 
the devil had a goat form. 

In China, as has been shown, the dragon-herb, peach, 
vine, pine, fungus of immortality, received 

their sap, or blood, or “soul substance” from rain 
released by dragon gods, who thundered like Bromios- 
Dionysos, The inexhaustible pot from which life-giving 
water came was in the moon. This Pot was the mother- 
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goddess, who had a star form* A fertilizing tear from 
the goddess-star, which falls qij the ** Night of the Drop", 
is still supposed in Egypt to cause the Nile to rise in 
flood. 

We should expect to find the Chinese mythological 
cycle completed by an arbitrary connection between the 
goat or ram and sacred stones. 

There are, to begin with, celestial goats. Some of 
the Far Eastern demi-gods, already referred to, ride 
through Cloud'Iand" on the backs of goats or sheep. 
One of the eight demt-gods, who personify the eight 
points of the compass, is called by the Chinese Hwang 
Ch'u-P'ing, and by the Japanese Koshohci. He is said 
to be an incarnation of the “rain-priest”, Ch’ih Sung 
Tze, who has for his wife a daughter of the Royal Mother 
of the West, the mother-goddess of the Peach Tree 
of Life. 

The japnese version of the legend of the famous 
Koshohel is given by Joly as follows; “ Koshohci, when 
fifteen years old, led his herd of goats to the Kin Hwa 
mountains, and, having found a grotto, stayed there for 
forty years in meditation, H IS brother, Sholo, was a 
priest, and he vowed to find the missing shepherd. Once 
he walked near the mountain and he was told of the 
recluse by a sage named Zenju, and set out to find him. 
He recognized his brother, but expressed his astonishment 
at the absence of sheep or goats, Koshohci thercupor, 
touched with his staff the white stones with which the 
ground was strewn, and as he touched them they became 
alive in the shape of goats."^ 

Goats might become stones. The Great Mother was 
a stone, rock, or mountain, having the power to assume 
many forms, because she was the life of all things and the 
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substance of all things. The goddess was the Mountain 
of Dawn In labour that brought forth the mouse-form 
of the sun (Smintheus ApoUo), or the antelope form of 
the sun, or the hawk or eagle form, or the human 
form, or the egg containing the sun-gotL She was also 
the sttn-boat^—the dragon-ship of the sun. The five 
holy mountains of China appear to have been originally 
connected with the goddess and her sons — the gods of 
the four quarters. 

In China deities might on occasion take the form of 
stones or reptiles. During the Chou Dynasty (756 B.c.) 
‘*Dne of the feudal dukes”, says Giles, “saw a vision 
of a yellow serpent which descended from heaven, and 
laid its head on the slope of a mountain. The duke 
spoke of this to his astrologer, who said, ' It is a manlf^ta- 
tion of GchI' sacrifice to it'. In 747 B.c. another duke 
found on a mountain a being in the semblance of a stone. 
Sacrifices were at once offered, and the stone was deified 
and received regular worship from that time fom'ard.”' 

Giles states further in connection with Chinese god- 
stones: “ Under 532 b.c. wc have the record of a stone 
speaking. The Marquis Lu inquired of his chief 
musician if this was a fact, and received the following 
answer: “Stones cannot speak. Perhaps this one was 
possessed by a spirit If not, the people must have heard 
wrong. And yet it is said that when things are done 
out of season and discontents and complaints arc stirring 
among the people, then speechless things do speak.”* 

Precious stones were, like boulders or mountains, 
linked with the Great Mother. In Egypt the red jaspar 
amulet, called “the girdle of Isis”, was supposed to be 
a precious drop of the life-blood of that goddess. Herbs 
were connected with precious stones, and were credited 
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with the attributes and characteristics of these stones. 
There are many references in Chinese, Indian, and other 
texts and folk-lores to gems that gleam in darkness. No 
gems do. The mandrake was similarly believed to shine 
at night. Both gem and herb were associated with the 
moon, a form of the mother-goddess, and were supposed 
to give forth light like the moon/just as stones associated 
with the rain-mother were supposed to become moist, 
or to send forth a stream of water, or to shed tears like 
the “weeping trees", and like the sky from which drop 
rain and dew. The attribute of the goddess were shared 
by her “avatars”. 

The amount or strength of the soul-substance" in 
trees, herbs, well-water, stones, and animals varied greatly. 
Some elixirs derived from one or other of these “ avatars" 
might prolong life by a few years; other elixirs might 
ensure many years of health. 

The difiercnce between a medicinal herb and the herb 
of immortality was one of degree In potency. The 
former was imbued with sufficient '* soul-substance'' to 
cure a patient sufFcring from a disease, or to give good 
health for months, or even years; the latter gave extremely 
good health, and those who partook of it lived for long 
periods in the Otherworld. 

Even the “spiritual beings” (fing) of China were 
graded. The four ling, as De Visser states, are “the 
unicorn, the phcenlx, the tortoise, and the dragon”. The 
dragon is credited with being possessed of “most ling of 
all creatures”.* 

Stones were likewise graded. Precious stones had 
more /tag than ordinary stones. Precious stones arc 
sometimes referred to as pi-Jt. One Chinese writer says 
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that “ the best fii-ii arc deep-red in colour; that those 
In which purple, yellow, and green are combined, and 
the white ones take the second place; while those lialf 
white and half black are of the third grade”.* 

Stones that displayed five colours combined apparently 
all the virtues of the five deities—the gods of the four 
quarters, and the sun, their chief. These were all children 
of the sixth deity, the Great Mother, who was the water 
on earth and the water above the firmament and the 
moon. The moon contained, as has been said, the “ Pot" 
of fertilising water which created all the water that flows 
into the ^rth “Pot”, In China, as in Egypt and 
Western Europe, the Great Mother was the reproductive 
principle in Nature, the source of the moisture of life, the 
blood which is life, the sap of trees, the soul-substancc in 
herbs, in fruit, in pearls, and in predous stones and 
precious metals—precious because of their close associa¬ 
tion with her. 

It was the human dread of death and pain, the human 
desire for health and long life, and for the renewal of 
youth that instigated early man to search for the well of 
life, the plant of life, the curative herb, the pearl, and 
precious stones and precious metals. But before the search 
began, the complex ideas about the origin of life and the 
means by which it might be prolonged, which are reviewed 
in this chapter, passed through a long process of develop¬ 
ment in the most ancient centres of civilization. In 
China we meet not only with primitive ideas regarding 
life-giving food and water, hut with ideas that had gradually 
developed for centuries outside China after the earliest 
attempts had been made to reanimate the corpse, not 
merely by painting it, but by preventing the body from 
decaying. In the history of mummification in Egypt 
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be found the histoiy of complex beliefs that travelled 
fir and vide,* Even those peoples vho did not adopts 
or, at any rate, perpetuate the custom of mummification, 
adopted the belief that it was necessary to preserve the 
corpse. This belief is stilt prevalent in China, as will 
be shown, but magic takes the place of surgery* 

In the next chapter evidence will be provided to 
indicate how the overland drift” of culture towards 
China was impelled by the forces at work in Babylonia 
and Egypt. 
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How Copper-culture reached China 

Mctali coDsected with Detlia—Intiuidaction of Copper—S^ruggla for 
the Fim **MiOB-Liiid”—Earlj' Metal-wariio^ La Cayosof, Amtenia, and 
Penia—CirlliiatiDni qf Traai^oMpiao OiieiH-Babj^biiian Influence in Mid 
Ajia—Bronee and Jade camed lqeo Eyropc — Anecnl “ Coltl Xushei*’ lo 
Siberia—EHicovenee in Chinoc TurkeiM—Jade earned lo Bab^rloD^—Lint* 
bec^ven CbLna, traa« and Sibeiia—BraDze-Iiiiki between China and Europe— 
Evideaccqf Omamenu ajid Mjthir—Earlp Metal-woriting^Far Eaaiern and 
European Fpmacea Identical—Chinex Civyiaation rfatrt frqm t^oo a.c.^— 
Cullnrc-nuain^ in An den t Timca 

The persistent and enterprising search for wealth 
in ancient times^ which, as will be shown in this chapter, 
had so much to do with the spread of dviiiiation, ma]^ 
seem quite a natural thing to modern man. But it is 
really as remarkable, when we consider the drcumstances, 
to find the early peoples possessed of the greed of gold 
as it would be to find hungry men who have been ship¬ 
wrecked on a lonely island more concerned about its 
mineral resources than the food and water they were 
absolutely in need of. What was the good of gold in 
an ancient civiliaation that had no coinage? What 
attraction could it possibly hold for desert nomads? 

The value attached to gold, which is a comparatively 
useless metal, has always been a fiedtious value. As 
we have seen, it beame precious in ancient times, not 
because of its purchasing power, but for the reason that 
it had religious associations. The early peoples regarded 
the precious metal as an “avatar" of the life-giving and 
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life - sustaining Great Mother goddess “the “ GoLderi 
Hathor”j the “ Golden Aphrodite 

\n Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, India, and China the 
cow- and sky goddess, the source of fertilising water, was, 
in the liter^ sense, a goddess of gold. In India one 
of the five Sanskrit names for gold is Chandra* (“the 
moon*"), and the Indus was cdled “Golden Stream", 
not merely because gold was found in its sand, but 
because of its connection with the celestials, **Gold 
Is the object of the wishes of the V'^cdlc singer, and golden 
treasures are mentioned as given by patrons, along with 
cows and horses^ Gold ^vas used for ornaments for neck 
and breast, for ear-rings, and even for cups^ Gold is 
always associated with the gods. All that is connected 
with them is of gold; the horses of the sun arc *goJd 
skinned*, and so on." This summary by two dis¬ 
tinguished Sanskrit scholars emphasizes the close connec¬ 
tion that existed in India between gold and gold ornaments 
and religious beliefs*^ 

“Gold", a reader may contend, “is, of course, a 
beautiful metal, and the ancients may well have been 
attracted by its beauty when they began to utilize it 
for ornaments." But Is there any proof that ornaments 
were adopted, because, in the first place, they made 
appeal to the aesthetic sense, which, after all, is a cultivated 
sense, and not to be entirely divorced from certain mental 
leanings produced by the experiences and customs 
of many generations? Do ornaments really beautify 
those who wear them? Was it the cesthetic s^ense that 
prompted the early peoples to pierce their noses and 
ears; and to cxEcnd the lobes of their car^ so as to 
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adorn"* themselves with shells^ stones, and pieces of 
metal? Can we divorce the practice of mutilation from 
Its association with crude religious beliefs? Inherited 
ideas of beauty may be wrong Ideas, and it can be said 
of the modern lady who wears collections of brilliant and 
costly jewels that she Is not necessarily made more beauti¬ 
ful by perpetuating a custom roottsd in the grossest 
superstitions of antiquity, for these jewels were originally 
charms to preserve health, to regulate the flow of blood, 
to promote fertility and birth, and, generally speaking, 
to secure by bringing the wearer into close touch 

with the ‘^deities*", whose “ soul-substance"" was contained 
in them. 

When the aesthetic sense of mankind reached that 
high stage of development represented by Greek sculpture, 
the so-called ornaments were discarded and the human 
form depicted in all Its natural beauty*' and charm. 

Whatever was holy seemed beautiful to the early 
people, and that is why in a country like India, with 
its wealth of exquisitely coloured flowers, the Sanskrit 
names for gold include Jafa-rUpa (native beauty), and 
Ssi^ar^a (good, or beautiful colour}^ The gold colour 
was really a lock-bringing colour, and therefore beautiful 
to Aryan q:^es* 

Having attached in their homelands a fictitious 
religious value to gold, the early prospectors and miners 
carried their beliefs and customs with them wherever 
they went, and these were in time adopted by the peoples 
with whom they came into contact. 


When Columbus crossed the Atlantic he and his 
followers greatly astonished the unsophisticated natives 
of the New World by their anxiety to obtain precious 
metals. They found, to their joy, that “the sands 
of the mountain streams glittered with particles of gold; 
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these”* as Washington Irving says** ♦‘the natives would 
skilfully separate and give to the Spaniards* without 
expecting a recompense”. 

No doubt the early searchers for gold in Africa and 
Asia met with many peoples who were as much amused 
and interested, and as helpful, as were the natives of the 
New World, who welcomed the Spaniards as visitors 
from the sky. 

Gold was the earliest metal worked by man. It was 
first used m Fgypt to fashion imitation 5ea~she]ls, and the 
magical and religious value attached to the shells was 
transferred to the gold which, in consequence, became 
“precious” or “holy”. 

Copper was the next metal to be worked. It was 
similarly used for the manufacture of personal ornaments 
and other sacred objects, being regarded apparent!)', 
to begin with, as a variety of gold. But in time—some 
centuries, it would appear, after copper was first extracted 
from malachite—some pioneer of a new era t^n to 
utilixe it as a substitute for flint, and copper knives and 
other implements were introduced. This discovery of 
the usefulness of copper had far-reaching effects, and 
greatly increased the demand for the magical metal. 
Increasing numbers of miners were employed, and search 
was made for new copper-mines by enterprising prospectors 
who, in Egypt* employed, or, at any rate, protected, 
by the State, This search had much to do with promot¬ 
ing race movements, and introducing not only new modes 
of life but new modes of thought into lands situated 
at great distances from the areas in which these modes 
of life and thought had origin. The metal-workers were 
the missionaries of a New Age. In this chapter it will be 
shown how they reached China. 

1 Lifttoi tfCkriUtfiit WWiu Cl^ondon, 1701 p, i+j. 
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ArcKEoIt^ists are not agreed as to where copper was 
first used for the manufacture of weapons and Implements, 
^mc favour Egypt, and others Mesopotamia, In the 
former^ country the useful metal was worked in pre- 
Dynastic times, that is, before 3500 b.c. or 4^00 b.c. 
' Copper ornaments and objects, found in graves earlier 
than the middle pre-Dynasttc period", wrote the late 
Mr. Leonard King, **are small and of little practical 
utility as compared with the beautifully flaked flint knives, 
daggers, and lances, , . , At a rather later stage in the 
pre-Dynastic period, copper dagger-blades and adaes were 
produced in imitation of flint and stone forms, and these 
mark the transition to the heavy weapons and tools of 
copper which, in the early Dynastic period, largely ousted 
flint and stone implements for practical use. The gradual 
attainment of skill m the working of copper ore on 
the part of the early Egyptians had a marked effect 
on the whole status of their culture. Their Improved 
weapons enabled them by conquest to draw their raw 
materials from a far more extended area."^ 

Copper was found in the wadis of Upper Egypt and 
on the Red Sea coast—In those very areas In which gold 
Was worked for generations before copper was extracted 
from malachite. At a later period the Pharaohs sent 
gan^ of miners to work the copper-mines In the Sinaldc 
peninsula. King Semerket, of the early Dynastic age, 
had men extracting copper in the Wadi Maghara. “ His 
expedition was exposed to the depredations of the wild 
tribes of Beduin , , . and he recorded his punishment 
of them in a relief on the rocks of the Wadi." There 
IS evidence that at this remote period the Pharaohs 
“maintained foreign relations with far remote peoples",* 
A record of a later age (c, 2000 h.c.) affords us a vivid 
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glimpse of life in the “ Mine-Land ”, An ofHdal re¬ 
corded in an inscription that he had been sent there in 
what he calls the “ Evil summer season ", He complained, 
” It is not the season for going to this Mine-Land, ., . 
The highlands arc hot in summer, and the mountains 
brand the skin,” Yet he could boast that “ he-extracted 
more copper than he had been ordered to obtain”.^ 

The transition from stone to copper cannot be traced 
in andent Babylonia. Sumerian hlstoiy begins at the 
seaport EHdu, when that centre of civilization was situated 
at the head of the Persian Gulf—a fact that suggests the 
settlement there of seafaring colonists. At the dawn of 
Sumerian culture, copper tools and weapons had come 
into use. No metals could be found in the alluvial 
“ plain of Shinar”. 

The early Babylonians (SumeriansJ had to obtain their 
supplies of copper from Sinai, Armenia, the Caucasus 
area, arid Persia, It may be that their earliest supplies 
came from Sinai, and that the battles in that “ Mine- 
Land", recorded in early Egyptian inscriptions, were 
fought between rival claimants of the ore from the Nile 
valley and the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, One 
ancient Pharaoh refers in an inscription to his first 
occurrence of smiting the Easterners” in Sinai. ^‘Thia 
designation", comments Breasted, "of the event as the 
‘/rj; occurrence’ would indicate that it was a customary 
thing for the kings of the time (First Dynasty, r. 3 joo b.c,) 
to chastise the barbarians,"* But were they really 
"barbarians”? Is it likely that barbarians would be 
found in such a r^ion, espedaJly in summer ? It is 
more probable that the “ Easterners” came from an area 
in which the demand for copper was as great as it was in 
Egypt. 
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The regular Hatties between the ancient ** peggers- 
out” of “claims" in Mine-Land no doubt forced the 
“ Easterners " to search for copper elsewhere. By fol¬ 
lowing the course of the Tigris the Sumerian prospectors 
were led to the rich mineral area of the Armenian High¬ 
lands, and it is of special signiHcance in this connection to 
find that the earliest Assyrian colonies were founded by 
Sumerians, Apparently Nineveh (Mosul) had origin as 
a trading centre at which metal ores were collected and 
sent southward some time before the Semitic Akkadians 
obtained control of the northern part of the Babylonian 
plain. 

The copper obtained from Armenia and other western 
Asiatic areas was less suitable than Slnaitic copper, being 
much softer. SinaJtic and Egyptian copper is naturally 
hard on account of the proportion of sulphur it contains. 
But after tin was found, and it was discovered that, when 
mixed with copper, it produced the hard amalgam known 
as bronze, the Sumerians appear to have entirely deserted 
die Sinaitic Mine-Land, and left it to the Egyptians, 

The Egyptians continued in their Copper Age until 
their civilization ceased to be controlled by native kings, 

Babylonia had likewise a Copper Age to begin with, 
but copper was at an early period entirely supplanted by 
bronze, except for religious purposes—a fact which is of 
great importance, especially when it is found that the 
religious beliefs associated with copper and gold were 
disseminated far and wide by the early miners—the 
trc^lodytes of Sinai in the early Egyptian texts—who 
formed colonies that became industrial and trading centres. 
Votive images found in Babylonia arc of copper, A good 
example of early Sumerian religious objects Is the interest¬ 
ing' bull's head in copper from Tcllo, which is dated 
f. 3000 B.c. The eyes of this image of the bull-god— 
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the ”BuU of Heaven”, the sky-god, whose mother or 
spouse was the “Cow of Heaven,—“are Inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and lapis-laiuli A “ very similar method 
Is met with in the copper head of a goat which was found 
at Fara".* Here we Bnd fused in early Sumerian religious 
objects complex religious beliefs connected with domesti¬ 
cated animals, sea-shells, and metals. 

The opinion, suggested here by the writer, that the 
battles between rival miners in Sinai compelled the 
Sumerians to search for copper elsewhere and to discover 
means whereby the softer copper could be hardened, 
appears to accord with the view that bronze was first 
manufactured in Babylonia, or in some area colonized by 
Babylonia. In his able summary of the archosoJogical evi¬ 
dence regarding the introduction of bronze, Sir Hercules 
Read shows that “ the attribution of the discovery to 
Babylonia Is preferred as offering fewest difficulties ’ .* 

Recent archamlogical finds make out a good ease 
for Russian Turkestan as the “cradle of the bronze 
industry". 

In Troy and Crete bronze supplanted flint and ob¬ 
sidian. There was no Copper Age In either of these 
culture centres. The copper artifracts found in Crete arc 
simply small and useless votive axes and other religious 
objects. 

Whence did the Babylonians receive, after the dis¬ 
covery was made howto manufacture bronze, the necessary 
supplies of tin ? Armenia and the Caucasus “ appear ", as 
Read says, “to be devoid of stanniferous ores". Appar¬ 
ently the early metal-searchers had gone as far as Khoras- 
san in Persia before their fellows bad ceased to wage 
battles with Egyptians in the Sinaltic*' Mine-Land”. Tin 
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has been located at Khorassin and “ in other parts of 
Persia, near Asterabad and Tabriz,^. * ^ From such areas 
as these Retd say% “ the dn used in casting the earliest 
bronze may have been derived.” We are now &ir]y on 
our way along the highway leading to China^ " In Eastern 
Asia, beyond the radius of the andent civilizations of 
Mesopotamia”, Read continues, there would seem to 
be no region likely to have witnessed the discovery (of 
how to work bronze) nearer than Southern China; for 
India, which has copper impiements of a very primitive 
type, is poor In do . , , while the Malay peninsula, an ex- 
tremely rich stanniferous region, does not appear to have 
been mined in very ancient times”** It is unlikely that 
bronze was first manufactured In China, considering the 
period of its introduction into Babylonia, which antedates 
by several centuries the <^rllest traces of civilization in the 
Far East, 

The history of the development of the industries and 
commerce of early Babylonia is the history of the growth 
and dissemination of civilization, not only In western 
Asia, but in the Mid East ” and the “ Far East 

Babylonia, the Asiatic granary of the andent world, 
lay across the trade routes. Both its situation and Its 
agricultural resources gave it great commercial importance. 
It had abundant supplies of surplus food to stimulate 
trade, and its industrial activity created a demand for 
materials that could not be obtained in the rich alluvial 
plain^ *^Over the Persian Gulf”, says Professor Good- 
speed,* ** teak-wood, found In Eridu (the seaside ** cradle” 
of Sumerian culture), was brought from India* G>tton 
also nnade its way from the same source to the southern 
dtles. Over Arabia, by way of Ur, which stood at the 
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foot of a natural opening from the desert . .. were led the 
cuavatjs laden with stone, spices, copper, and gold' from 
Sinai, Yemen, and Egypt. Door-sockets of Sinai tic stone 
found at Nippur attest this traffic." Cedar wood was im¬ 
ported from the Syrian mountains for the adornment of 
palaces and temples. From the east, down the pass of 
Hoi wan, came the marble and precious metal of the moun¬ 
tains. Much of this raw material was worked over by- 
Babylonian artisans and shipped back to less-favoured 
lands, along with the grain, dates, and fish, the ru|p and 
cloths of native production, .All this traffic was in the 
hands of Babylonian traders, -who fearlessly ventured into 
the borders of distant countries, and must knve carrieJ with 
ihtm Mshtr she of tht dviUzation und vjeattk of 

(heir Tdott home^ for only thus can the vaidespread injfueuce of 
BahyfoHian culture ist the earliest periods he explained" 

It was evidently due to the influence of the searchers 
for metals and the traders that the culture of early Sumcria 
spread across the Iranian plateau. As Laufer has shown,* 
“the Iranians were the great mediators between the West 
and the East". The Chinese “were positive utilitarians, 
and always interested in matters of reality; they have 
bequeathed to us a great amount of useful information on 
Iranian plants, products, animals, minerals, customs, and 
institutions". Not only plants but also Western ideas 
were conveyed to China by the Iranians.* 

The discoveries of archaeological relies made by the 
De Morgan Expedition In Elam (western Persia), and 
by the Pumpelly Expedition in Russian Turkestan, have 
provided further evidence that Sumero-BabyIonian civiliza- 
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tion exercised great influence over wide areas in ancient 
rimes. Unfortunateljf no such records as those made by 
the Egyptians who visited Mine-Land have been dis¬ 
covered cither In Babylonia or beside the mineral work¬ 
ings exploited by the Sumerians or Akkadians^ The 
F^^tian Pharaohs, as we have seen, had to send miUtaiy 
forces to protect their miners^ and on one occasion found 
it necessary to conduct mining operations in the hot season 
instead of in the cool season, a fact which suggests that 
the opposidon shown by rivals was at times ver)' formid¬ 
able. It does not foUow that the Babylonians had to 
contend with similar opposition in Armenia and Persia^ 
They appear to have won the ccM:>pcration of the native 
peoples in the mid-Asian mining districts, and to have 
made it worth their while to keep up the supply of gold, 
and cop|>erj and tin* Babylonia had corn and manufac¬ 
tured articles to sell, and they made it possible for native 
chiefs to organize their countries and to acquire wealth 
and a degree of luxury. Nomadic pastoral peoples became 
traders, and comm muni ties of them adopted Babylonian 
modes of life. Mr. W- Perry has shown that in dis¬ 
tricts where minerals were anciently worked, the system 
of irrigation, w'hicb brought wealth and comfort in Baby¬ 
lonia and the Nile valley, was adopted, and that megalithic 
monuments were erected*^ 

The early searchers for metals and pearls and precious 
stones were apparently the pioneers of civilization in many 
a district occupied by backward peoples. 

The mincnil area to the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea appears to have been exploited as early as the third 
millcnium b.c*, as was also the mliieral area stretching 
from the Caspian to the eastern coast of the Black Sea. 
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New trade routes were opened up and connections estab- 
Hshed, not only with Elam and Babylonia in the south, 
but with Egypt, through Palestine, and with Crete and 
with the whole ^gcan area, Troy became the “clearing- 
house" of this early trade flowing from western Asia 
Into Europe, The enterprising sca-klngs of Crete appear 
to have penetrated the Dardanelles and reached the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, where they tapped the 
overland trade routesd Dr. Hubert Schmidt, who ac¬ 
companied the PumpcIIy expedition to Russian Turk¬ 
estan in 1903-4, found Cretan Vasillki pottery in one 
of the excavated mounds, and, in another, “ three-sided 
scal-stones of Middle Minoan type (c. 2000 bx.), en¬ 
graved with Minoan designs".' There Is evidence which 
suggests that this trade in metals between western Asia 
and the AEgean area was in ewstence long before 2500 
B.C., and not long after 3000 B.c, 

One of the great centres of Mesopotamian culture in 
the south-eastern Caspian area was Anau, near Askahad, on 
the Merve-Caspian railway route. Another was Meshed, 
which lies to the south-east of Anau in a rich metalliferous 
mountain region. One of the “ Kurgans" (mounds) 
excavated at Anau yielded archeological relies that indi¬ 
cated an early connection between Turkestan and Elam in 
south-western Persia, In another “Kurgan" were found 
traces of a copper-culture. The early searchers for metals 
were evidently the originators or introducers of this cul¬ 
ture, and as the stratum contained baked clay figurines 
of the Sumerian mother-goddess, the prototj’pc of Ishtar, 
little doubt can remain whence came the earliest miners. 
This region of desolate sand-dunes was in ancient times 
irrigated by the Mesopotamian colonists who sowed not 
only the seeds of barley, wheat, and miUet, but also the 
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seeds of Civilization, and stimulated progress among the 
native tribes* The settlers built houses of bricks which 
had been sun-dried in accordance with the prevailing 
Babylonian fashion. The Egyptian potter's wheel was 
introduced—^another indicarioti that regular trading rela¬ 
tions between Babylonia and Egj^t were mainlined at 
a very early period. 

Mr* Pumpelly, in the first flush of enthusiasm aroused 
by the mid-Asia revelations, urged the claim that the 
agricultural mode of life originated in the Transcaspian 
Oases, and that it passed thence to Babylonia and Egypt. 
But the discovery of husks of barley in the stomachs of 
naturally mummified bodies found in the hot dry sands 
of Upper Egypt affords proof that cannot be overlooked 
in this connection^ A^culturc was practised in the 
Nile valley long ccnturica before the Transcaspian 
Copper Age was inaugurated. Besides, barley and millet 
grow wild in the Delta area* 

The early Mesopotamian searchers for metals, and 
their pupils from the Transcaspian region, continued 
the explorations towards the east- They appear to have 
wandered to the north-west of the Oxus and the south¬ 
east of the Lake Balkash and apparently to the very 
borders of China* This eastward drift must have been 
in progress long before the introduction of bronze into 
central Europe, which had a Stone Age culture for three 
or four centuries after bronze implements had become 
common In Troy and Crete, The traders who carried 
bronze into Hungary carried jade too, and the beliefs 
which had been connected with jade in Asia, The 
earliest supplies of European jade objects must have 
come, as will be shown, from Chinese Turkestan* 

There was good reason for the early gold rush to- 
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w:irds the east. Gold can still be easilj* found “every¬ 
where and in every form in Siberia. The Alta: means 
“gold mountains", and these yield silver and copper as 
well as gold. Indeed, eastern SibeHa is a mudv richer 
metalliferous area than western Siberia, and this fact 
appears to have been ascertained at a very remote period. 
The searchers for metals not only collected gold, copper, 
and silver on the Altai Mountains and the area of the 
upper reaches of the Yenesei River, but also penetrated 
into Chinese Turkestan, where, as in Russian Turkestan, 
trading colonics were founded, the metals were worked, 
and the agricultural mode of life, including the system of 
irrigation, adopted with undoubted success.' Important 
archeological excavations, conducted by Dr. Stein in 
Chinese Turkestan, “on behalf of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment”, have revealed traces of the far-reaching influences 
exercised by Mesopotamian culture in a region now 
covered by the vast and confusing sand-dunes of the 
Taklamakan Desert. At Khotaji the discoveries made 
were of similar character to those at Anau. 

Khotan Is the ancient trading centre which connected 
central Asia and India, and India and China. One of 
the most important products of Khotan is jade—that is, 
important from the historical point of view. It is un¬ 
certain at what period the importation of jade into China 
from the Khotan area was inaugurated. But there can 
be no doubt about the antiquity of the jade trade between 
Chinese Turkestan and Babylonia. Some of the Baby¬ 
lonian cylinder-seals were of jade, others being of “marble, 
jasper, rock-crystal, emerald, amethyst, topaz, chalcedony, 
onyx, agate, lapis-lazuli, hsematite, and steatite ” *—- 
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relics of ancient trade and mining activity. Turquoise 
was imported into Babylonia from Khotan and Kashgar. 
The archeological finds made on the site of the ancient 
Sumerian dty at Nippur include cobalt, " presumably from 
China At Nippur was found, too, Persian marble, 
lapis^Iazuli from Bactria, and cedar and cypress from 
Zagros. 

When it is borne in mind that the chief incentive 
behind the search for precious metals and precious stones 
was a religious one, we should not express surprise to 
find that not only the products of centres of ancient civi¬ 
lization were carried across Asia to outlying parts, but 
also myths, legends, and religious beliefs of complex 
character. These were given a local colouring in dif¬ 
ferent areas. In northern Siberia, for instance, the local 
fauna displaced the fruna of the southern religious cults, 
the reindeer or the goat taking the place of the gazelle or 
the antelope. Mythological monsters received new parts, 
Just as the dolphin-god of Cretan and other seafaring 
peoples received an elephant's head in northern India 
and became the makarax and the seafarers’ shark-god 
received in China the head of a lion, although the lion 
is not found in China. No doubt the lion was intro¬ 
duced into China as a religious art moiif hy some intrud¬ 
ing cult. Touching on this phase of the problem of 
early cultural contact, Ellis H. Minns* suggests a number 
of possibilities to account for the similarities between 
Siberian and Chinese art. One is that the resemblance 
may be due to both (Siberians and Chinese) having bor¬ 
rowed from Iranian or some other Central Asian art, . - , 
In each case," he adds, “ we seem to have an intrusion 
of monsters ultimately derived from Mesopotamia, the 
great breeding-ground of monsters.” The data sum- 
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maxiznl in a previous chapter* dealing with the Chinese 
dragon affords confirmation of this view. 

Dr. Joseph Edkins, writing in. the seventies of last 
century as a Christian missionary who made an intensive 
study of Chinese religious belief at first hand, had much 
to say about the ^^giaiting process'* or culture-mixing, 
“Every impartial investigator", he wrote, “will pro^ 
ably admit that the ceremonies and ideas of the Chinese 
sacrifices link them with Western antiquity. The infer¬ 
ence to be drawn is this, that the Chinese primeval 
religion was of common origin with the religions of the 
West. But if the religion was one, then the political 
ideas, the mental habits, the sociology, the early arts and 
knowledge of nature, should have been of common 
origin also with those of the West."* 

No doubt the stories brought from Siberia by the 
early explorers tended to stimulate the imaginations of 
the myth-makers of Mesopotamia, India, and China. 
The mineral and hot springs in the cold regions may 
have been regarded as proof that “ the wells of life " had 
real existence. Some of these wells arc so greatly satu¬ 
rated with carbonic acid gas that they burst skin and 
stone bottles. “ Here is living water indeed 1 " the early 
explorer may have exclaimed when he attempted to carry 
away a sample. *‘Thc feathers in the air”, as Hero¬ 
dotus puts it when referring to the snow, and the aurora 
borealis must have greatly Impressed the early miners 
in the mysterious Altai region —- a region possessing 
so much mineral wealth that It must have been re¬ 
garded as a veritable wonderland of the gods by the early 
prospectors. W^ho knows but that the story of Gilga- 
mesh's pilgrimage through the dark mountain to the land 
in which trees bore gems instead of fruit owes something 
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to the narratives of the early explorers who reached 
mysterious regions rich in metals and gems, where the 
strange murmurings that 611 the air on still winter nights 
arc still referred to as “ the whisperings of the stars *, 
and the aurora borealis, which scatters the darkness and 
illumines snow-clad mountain rang« and \'alleys, dis¬ 
plays wonderful and vivid colours in great variety. 

That the early culture which was disseminated east¬ 
ward across Siberia to China and westward into Europe 
was of common origin, is dearly indicated by the archEo- 
logical remains. 

Dealing with the bronzes of Russia and Siberia, Sir 
Hercules Read writes; “At both extremities of the vast 
area stretching from Lake Baikal through the Southern 
Siberian Steppes across the Ural Mountains to the basin 
of "the Volga, and even beyond to the valleys of the Don 
and Dnieper, there have been found, generally in tombs, 
but occasiondly on the surface of the ground, implements 
and weapons marked by the same peculiarities of form, 
and by a single style of decoration. These objects 
exhibit an undoubted affinity with those discovered in 
China; but some of the distinctive features have been 
traced in the bronze Industry of Hungary and the 
Caucasus; for example, pierced axes and sickles have 
a dose resemblance to Hungarian and Caucasian forms. 
The Siberian bronzes have this relationship both in the 
East and West, but their kinship with Chinese antiquities 
being the more obvious, it is natural to assume that the 
culture which they represent is of East Asiatic origin.' 
Read notes, however, that “ most of the Chinese bronze 
implements are of developed, and therefore not of primitive 
forms. . , . Such forms can only have been reached after 
a long period of evolution, but thdr prototypes are found 
neither in the Ural-Altaic region itself, where some 
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objects may indeed be simpler In design than others, 
hut cannot be described as quite primitive; nor ^ yet 
within the limits of China*"^ 

The evidence afforded by ancient religious beliefs and 
customs tends to show that the cultural centre in Asiaj 
which stimukted the growth of civiliaationj was Babylonia, 
while Egyptian influence flowed northward through 
Palestine and Into Syria. In time the influence of Cretan 
civilization made Itself felt on the eastern shores of the 
Black Sea. The ebb and flow of cultural influences along 
the trade routes at various periods renders the problem 
of highly complex character. But one leading fact appears 
to emerge. The demand for metals and predous ston^ 
m the earliest seats of dvilizatlon^—that is, in Babylonia 
and Egypt^—stimukted exploration and the spread of 
a culture based on the agricultural mode of life. Not 
Only was the system of irrigation, first Introduced m the 
Nilotic and Tigro^Euphratean valleys, adopted by colonies 
of miners and traders who settled in mid-Asia and 
founded sub-<u!tural centres that radiated westward and 
eastward; the religious idea^ and customs that had grown 
up with the agricultural mode of life in the cradles of 
ancient civilization vfcre adopted too. New experiences 
and new inventions imparted local colour to colonial 
culture, but the leading religious principles that veined 
that culture undenvent Ititle change* The immemorial 
quest for the elixir of life was never forgotten. It was 
not to purchase their daily bread alone that men lived 
laborious days washing gold dust from river sands, crush¬ 
ing quart^ among the Altai Mountains, or quarrying and 
fishing jade in Chinese Turkestan - they were chiefly 
concerned about purchasing the food of life so as 
to secure immortality* The fear of death, which serit 
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GUgamcsh on his Song journey, caused many a man 
In ancient times to wander far and wide in search of 
life-giving metals, precious stones, pearls, and plants. 
And so we find in China as in Egypt, in Babylonia 
as in western Europe, that the truest of immortality 
was the chief incentive that stimulated research, dis¬ 
covery, and the spread of civiliaatlon. The demand for 
the wood of sacr^ trees, incense-bearing trees and plants, 
precious metals and precious stones in the temples of 
Egypt and Babylonia, had much to do with the devciop- 
ment of early trade. The Pharaohs of Egypt and 
the Patesies of Sumeria fitted out expeditions to obtain 
treasure for their holy places, and to keep open the trade 
routes along which the treasure vras carried. 

That the system of metal-working had anciently an 
area of origin is emphasiied by the investigations con¬ 
ducted by Professor Gowlind.^ He deals first with the 
Japanese evidence. “The method which was practised, 
and the furnace employed by the early workers, still’*, 
he writes, “survive in use at several mines in Japan 
at the present time," A hole in the ground forms the 
furnace, and a bellows is used to introduce the blast fi-om 
the top. After the copper is smelted it is allow'cd to cool 
off, and when it is nearly solidified it is taken out and 
broken up. “ The copper thus produced in Japan is 
never cast direct from the smelting furnaces into useful 
forms, but is always resmelted in crucibles, a mode 
of procedure which undoubtedly prevailed in Europe 
during the early Metal and the Bronze Ages." The 
Japanese clay crucibles “arc analogous to those found 
in the pile-dwellings of the Swiss and Upper Austrian 
lakes ", 

Dealing with iron-furnaces, the Professor shows that 
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the Ancient Egyptian furnace resembled “ the Japanese 
furnace for copper, tin, and lead”. The Htruscan furnace 
also resentbled the Egyptian one« ‘*From rnetaUurgical 
considerations only", Gowlaiid adds, “we would certainly 
be led to the inference that the Etruscans had obtained 
their knowledge of the method of extracting metal from 
that (the Egyptian) source,” British evidence suggests 
that the methods obtaining in ancient times were intro¬ 
duced from the Mediterranean r^on of Europe. , , . 
The actual process for the extraction of iron from its 
ores in Europe, in fait in all countries in earfy times^ was 
practically the same." 

Elsewhere, Professor Gowland has written; “ It is 
important to note , . . that the type of furnace which 
survives in India among the hill tribes of the Ghats 
is closely analogous to the prehistoric furnace of the 
Danube, and of the Jura district in Europe 

“ Culture-dntts” can thus be followed in their results. 
Backward communities that adopted inventions in early 
times continue to use them in precisely the same manner 
as did those ancient peoples by whom they were first 
introduced. In like manner are early beliefs and customs 
still perpetuated In isolated areas. But it does not follow 
that all these beliefs had origin among the peoples who 
still ding to them. Some so-called “primitive” beliefs 
arc really of highly complex character, with as long a 
history of development as has the primitive type of 
furnace utilized by the hill tribes of India. 

In the next chapter it will be shown that in the 
jade beliefs of China traces survive of Ideas not necessarily 
of Chinese origin — ideas that, in fact, grew up and passed 
through processes of development in countries in which 
jade was never found. For, as the Chinese bronze 
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implements arc “not of primitive forms”, and therefore 
not indigenous, neither are all Chinese beliefs and customs 
“primitive” in the same sense, or, in the real sense, 
indigenous cither* As the stimulus to work metals in 
China came from an outside source, so, apparently, did 
the stimulus to search for such a “life-giving” and 
“ luck-conferring" material as jade come from other 
countries, and from races unrelated to those that occupied 
China in early times. 

The beliefs associated with jade were developed in 
China, although they did not originate there; and these 
beliefs were similar to those attached to the pearls, the 
precious stones, and the precious metals searched for by 
the ancient prospectors who discovered and first worked 
jade in Chinese Turkestan and on the borders of Chitia. 

To sum up, it would appear that the elements of 
a religious culture, closely associated with the agricultural 
mode of life, and common to Sumeria and Egypt, passed 
across Asia towards China, reaching the Shensi province 
about 1700 B,c, At a much later period the complex 
culture of the Egyptian Empire period gradually drifted 
along the sea route and left its impress on the Chinese 
coast. Iranian culture, which was impregnated with 
Babylonian and Egyptian ideas, likewise exercised a per¬ 
sisting influence, and was renewed again and again. 

One of the ultimate results of the rise of Persia as a 
world-power, and of the invasion of Asia by Alexander, 
was to bring China into direct touch with the Hellenistic 
world. 

Indian influence is represented chiefly by Buddhism. 
In northern India Buddhism had been blended with Naga 
(serpent) worship, and when it reached China, the local 
beliefs regarding dragons were given a Buddhistic colour¬ 
ing. The Chinese Buddhists mixed the newly-imported 
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religious culture with their own. The Islands of the 
Blest" were retained by the cult of the East, and the 
Western Paradise by the cult of the West, The latter 
paradise is unknown to the Buddhists in Burmah and 
Ceylon, but has never been forgotten by the Buddhists of 
northern China. A Buddha called **Boundless Age" 
was placed in the garden of the Royal Lady of the West, 
but that goddess still lingered beside the Peach Tree of 
Immortality, while the sky-goddess continued to weave 
the web of the constellations, and the pious men and 
women of the Taoist faith were supposed to reach her 
stellar Paradise by sailing along the Celestial River in 
dragon-boats or riding on the back of dr^ons. The 
Chinese Buddhists found ideas regarding Nirvana less 
satisfying than those associated with the Paradise of the 
** Peaceful Land of the West" and the higher Paradise of 
the “ Palaces of the Stars", in which dwelt the gods and 
the demi-gods of the older faiths. 

Writing in this connection. Dr. Joseph Edkins says: 
**A mighty branch of foreign origin has been grafted in 
the old stock. The metaphysical religion of Shalcyamuni 
was added to the moral doctrines of Confucius, Another 
process may then be witnessed. A native twig was grafted 
in the Indian branch. Modern Taoism has grown up on 
the model supplied by Buddhism, That it is possible to 
observe the modus operandi of this repeated grafting, and to 
estimate the amount of gain and loss to the people of 
China, resulting from the varied religious teaching which 
they have thus received, is a drcumstance of the greatest 
interest to the investigator of the world's religions."* 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Symbolism of Jade 

jAdc ifi Eifly Tim& —U«d ta RnDlmiK and Preienfe She D«d—Jade 
05 a Jefnl—CoiiDccii&a With the Peidp Coral, MaodrakCp 

Moon, Dragon^ Fiih^ 5k‘o.^Jadc Beiicrs m Ja|»aii— ^Jadc AjutiJeii^Thr 
Chimete Cicada Amalcl and E«jpn'on Scar-ch — BaltcHly, FrO^i and Bird 
Amulcu—Jade and the Mothcr-geidcia—The Chiiioe UAhcnc^Girat Bear 
and “ Werld Mill Bahylonian A«roBomj in China^iar 0citks—The 
Fnn^-ahni Dottrisc—Jade S^fRiboIi of DeltUi—T%resa u a Mother-goddesa 
—linti with the Wcti—^The Two SouU in China iojI E^ypr-^Jade ai an 
Elhdr—jade and Herb*—Jade and Eah]rlnnlan h(i^-^ll-ma—J^e and RhlnQ- 
ceroi Horn—Jade Bcliefi in Frehitioric Ettrope—Jade and Colour Symboliani 
—Jade containi H^t and MoEltnre—Jade at ^Thc Jewel tliat Granta all 
Deabn”, 

One's thoughts at once turn to China when mention 
Is made of jade, for in no other country In the world has 
it been utilized for such a variety of purposes or connected 
more close)y with the social organization and with religi¬ 
ous beliefs and ceremonies. 

This tough mineral, which is also called nephrite and 
** axe-stone**, and Is of different chemical composition to 
jadeltc, was known to the Chinese at the very dawn of 
their history. It was used by them at hrst like flint or 
obsidian for the manufacture of axes, arrow-heads, knives, 
and chisels, as well as for votive objects and personal 
ornaments of magical or religious character, and then, as 
time went on, for mortuary amulets, for Images or 
symbols of deities, for mirrors,' for seals and symbols 

* J»i£d mil fllbcr lUsc mimm ire referred to io tcxti. N& daubt ihcie 
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of rank, and even for musical instruments, possessing, as 
it does, wonderful resonant qualities. The latter include 
jade flutes and jade “ luck gongs ", which have religious 
associations. 

Native artisans acquired great skill in working this 
tenacious mineral, and the finest art products in Chins are 
those ejcquisite jade ornaments, symbols, and vessels that 
suiT^ive from various periods of its history. Not only did 
the accomplished and patient workers, especially of the 
Han period (200 B.c,-2oo a.d.), achieve a high degree of 
excellence in carving and engraving jade, and in producing 
beautiful forms; they also dealt with their hard mineral 
so as to utilize its various colours and shades, and thus 
increase the sesthttic qualities of their art products. The 
artistic genius, as well as the religious beliefs, of the 
Chinese has been enshrined in nephrite. 

When the prehistoric Chinese settled in Shensi, they 
found jade in that area. “ All the Chinese questioned by 
me, experts in antiquarian matters, agree ”, Laufer writes, 
in stating that the jades of the Chou and Han Dynasties 
are made of indigenous material once dug on the very soil 
of Shensi Province, that these quarries have been long ago 
exhausted, no Jade whatever being found there nowadays. 
My informant pointed to Lan-t'icn and F 4 ng-siang-fu as 
the chief ancient mines."*^ 

But although the early Chinese made use of indigenous 
jade, it does not follow, as has been noted, that the early 
beliefs connected with this famous mineral were of indigen¬ 
ous origin. It cannot be overlooked that the symbolism 
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of jstdc is simikr in character to the older symbolism of 
pearls, predous stones, and predous metals, and that the 
associated beliefs can be traced not in China alone, but in 
such widely-separated countries as India, Babylonia^ and 
Egypt^ There was evidently a psychological motive for 
the importance attached by the early Chinese to jade, 
which they called It bad been regarded elsewhere as 
a precious mineral before they began to search for It and 
make use of it, especially for religious purposes. 

It IS not necessary to go back to the " Age of Stone” 
to theorize regarding Chinese jade belicfe. It has yet to 
be established that China had a Neolithic Age. " As fiir 
as the present state of our archaeological knowledge and 
the literary records point out", says Laufer„ the Chinese 
have never passed through an epoch which, for other 
culture regions, has been designated as a Stone Age.”* 

Stone ijmplements have been found, but, as in ancient 
Egypt, these were still being manufacEured long after 
metals came into general use. 

The fact that the same beliefs were connected with 
Jade as with pearls, shells, gold, &c., is brought out very 
dearly in Chinese records regarding andent burial customs. 
It was considered to be as necessary In ancient China as in 
ancient Egypt that the bodies of the dead should be pre¬ 
scribed from decay. The Egyptians mummified their 
dead, and laid on and beside them a variety of charms 
that were supposed to aftbnd protection and assist In the 
process of reanimation i withal, food offerings were pro¬ 
vided. The Chinese, who have long been noted for their 
tendency to find substitutes for religious offerings, includ¬ 
ing paper money, believed that the bodies of the dead 
could be preserved by magic. At any rate, they did not 

^ Liufef thtXjn indculcil jaJrilej bovraitrp aad HmclLosci ** bHtdud- 
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consider it ticccssaiy to practise the science of mummiflca- 
doji. In the Li Ki (chapter 56) the orthodox treatment 
of the bodies of the Emperor and others is set forth as 
follows; 

“ The mouth of the Son of Heaven is stuffed with nine 
cowries, that of a feudal lord with seven, that of a great 
officer with five, and that of an ordinary official writh 
three "d 

Gold and jade were used in like manner. Laufer 
quotes from Ko Hung the significant statementt If there 
is gold and jade in the nine apertures of the corpse, it will 
preserve the body from putrefaction”. A fifth-centuiy 
Chinese writer says: “When on opening an ancient grave 
the corpse looks like alive, then there is inside and outside 
of the body a large quantity of gold and jade. According 
to the regulations of the Han Dynasty, princes and lords 
were buried in clothes adorned with pearls and with boxes 
of jade for the purpose of preserving the body from 
decay."* 

According to De Groot, pearls were introduced into 
the mouth of the dead during the Han Dynasty. *‘At 
least ”, he says, “ it is stated that their mouths were filled 
with rice, and pearls and jade stone were put therein, in 
accordance with the established ceremonial usages.” .And 
Pih hit ihuHg i, a well-known work, professedly written in 
the first century, says: “ On stuffing the mouth of the 
Son of Heaven with rice, they put jade therein; in the 
case of a feudal lord they introduce pearls; in that of a 
great officer and so downwards, as also h that of ordinary 
officials, cowries are used to this end 

De Groot, commenting on the evidence, writes: “The 
same reasons why gold and jade were used for stuffing the 
mouth of the dead hold good for the use of pearls in this 

1 Dt GjQQlf Tir ItrUpm Bout 1, fp. ff Mf. ^ ^99^ 
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connection” He notes that In Chinese literature pearls 
were regarded as ** depositories of 'i matter | that 
medical works declare ” they can further and facilitate the 
procreation of children ”, and can be useful for recallng^ 
to life those who have expired, or arc at the point O'f 

dying , 

In India, as a Bengali friend, Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen, 
M.A., informs me, a native medicine administered to those 
who arc believed to be at the point of death Is a mixture 
of pounded gold and mercury. It is named Makara- 
dhv>aja. The makara* Is in India depicted in a variety of 
forms. As a composite Hon-legged and fish- tailed 
“wonder beast” resembling the Chinese dragon, it is the 
vehicle of the god Varuna, as the Babylonian “sea goat” 
or “ antelope fish ” Is the vehicle of the god Ea or of the 
god Mardulc (Mcrodach), The makam of the northern 
Buddhists Is likewise a combination of land and sea animals 
or reptiles, including the dolphin with the head of an 
elephant, goat, ram, lion, dog, or alligator.’ 

In China the lion-headed shark, a form of the sea-god, 
is likewise a makara or sea-dragon. Gold and night- 
shining pearls arc connected with the makara as with the 
dragon. The Chinese dragon, as wc have seen, is boro 
from gold, while curative herbs like the “ Red Cloud herb" 
and the “dragon’s whiskers herb” are emanations of the 
dragon. Gold, like the herb, contains “ soul substuice ” 
in concentrated form. Pounded ^Id, the chief ingredient 
in the makara-dhwdja medicine, is believed in India to 
renew youth and promote longe^nty like pounded jade 
and gold in China. 

“In Yung-chcu, which is situated in the Eastern 
Ocean, rocks exist,” wrote a Chinese sage in the early 
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part of the Christian era. “ From these rocks there 
issues a brook like sweet wine; it is called the Brook 
of Jade Must. If, after drinking some pints out of it, 
one suddenly feels mtoxlcatcdf it will prolong life. . . . 
Grease of jade,” we are further told, “ is formed inside 
the mountains which contain jade. It is always to be 
found in steep and dangerous spotsd The jade juice, 
after issuing from those mountains, coagulates into such 
grease after more than ten thousand years. This grease 
is fresh and limpid, like crystal. If you find it, pulverize 
it and miK it with the juice of herbs that have no pith; it 
immediately liquefies; drink one pint of it then and you 
will live a thousand years. . . . He who swallows gold 
will exist as long as gold; he who swallows jade will exist 
as long as jade. Those who swallow the real essence 
of the dark sphere (heavens) will enjoy an everlasting 
existence; the real essence of the dark sphere is another 
name for jade. Bits of jade, when swallowed or taken with 
water, can in both these cases render man Immortal-’'* 

As we have seen, the belief prevailed in China that 
pearls shone by night. The mandrake root was believed 
elsewhere to shine in like manner. The view is conse¬ 
quently urged by the writer that the myths regarding 
precious stones, jade, pearls, and herbs of nocturnal 
luminosity owe their origin to the arbitrary connection of 
these objects with the moon, and the lunar-goddess or sky- 
goddess. In China 7 e Kuang (“ light of the night") “ is", 
Laufer notes, "an ancient term to designate the moon",* 
The intimate connection between the Mother deity 
and precious metals and stones is brought out by Luebn 
in his Di Dea Syria, He refers to the goddess Hera 

* IJVe thfi tmHiJrakE} id tht Kjcif-gc nMHisrtKini m K 4 rcL ^Set 
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of Hierapolis, who has something of the attributes of 
Athene, and of Aphrodite, and of Selene, and of Rhea, 
and of Artemis, and of Nemesis, and of the Fates , and 
describes her as follows; 

“In one of her bands she holds a sceptre, and in the other a 
disuff;* on her head she bears rays and a lower, and she has a 
girdle wherewith they adorn none hut Aphrodite of the shy. And 
without she is gilt with gold, and gents of great price adorn her, 
some white, some sea-grccn, others wine-dark, others flashing like 
fire. Besides these there are many onyxes from Sardinia, and the 
jacinth and emeralds, the ofFerlngs of the Egyptians and of the 
Indians, Ethiopians, Modes, Arniciiians, and Babylonians. But 
the greatest wonder of all I will proceed to tell; she bears a gem 
on her head, called a Lychnis; it takes its name from its attribute. 
From this stone flashes a great light In the night-time, so that the 
whole temple gleams brightly as by the light of myriads of candles, 
but in the day-tIme the brightness grows laint; the gem has the 
likeness of a bright fire,”* 

Laufer notes in his Tbs Diarngn^i* that “ the name 
Ijihnis is connected with the Greek lycbnoi (“a portable 
lamp"), and that, “according to Pliny, the stone is so 
called from its lustre being heightened by the light of a 
lamp". He thinks the stone in question is the tourma¬ 
line. Laufer reviews a mass of evidence regarding 
precious stones that were reported to shine by night, and 
comes to the conclusion that there is no evidence on 
record “to show that the Chinese ever understood how 
to render precious stones phosphorescentHe adds: 
“ Since this experiment is dil^cult, there is hardly reason 
to believe that they should ever have attempted it. 
Altogether," he concludes, “ we have to regard the 
traditions about gems luminous at night, not as a result 
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of scientific elfort, but as folk-lore connecting the Orient 
with the Occident) Chinese society with the Hellenistic 
world." As Laufer shows, the Chinese imported It^ends 
regarding magical gems from Fu-Iin (*‘thc forest of Fu"), 
an island in the Mediterranean Sea, which was known to 
them as ** the IVcstern Sea" ( 5 i Aai)} At a very much 
earlier period they imported other legends and beliefs 
regarding metals and minerals. 

Pearls and gold having been connected with the 
makara or dragon, it is not surprising to find that their 
lunar attributes were imparted to jade, L^ufer quotes 
Chinese references to the “moonlight pearl’* and the 
“ moon-reflecting gem"while De Groot deals with 
Chinese legends about “effulgent pearls’’, about “pearls 
shining during the night", “ flaming or fiery pearls”, and 
“pearls lighting like the moon”* De Groot adds, 
“ Similar legends have always been current m the empire 
(of China) about jade stone”, and he notes in this regard 
that “ at the time of the Emperor Shen-nung (twenty- 
fifth century B.C.) there existed", according to Chinese 
records, “jade which was obtained from agate rocks, 
under the name of * Light shining at night’. If cast 
into the waters in the dark it floated on the surface, with¬ 
out its tight being extinguished.”* 

The wishing jewel (“ Jewel that grants all desires”) 
of India, Japan, and China is said to be “the pupil of 
a fish eye". In India it was known in Sanskrit as the 
cintimani^ and was believed to have originated from the 
tnaJ^ra.* The Chinese records have references to “ moon¬ 
light pearls" from the eyes of female whales, and from 
the eyes of dolphins.* It does not follow that this belief 
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about the origin of shining pearls had a connection with 
observations made of the phosphorescing of paxts of 
marine animals^ because the Chinese writers refer too, for 
instance^ to the nocturnal luminosity of rhinoceros horn.^ 
Even coral, which, like jade, was connected with the 
lunar- or sky-goddess, was supposed to shine by night* 
Laufer quotes from the work. Si Kiffg 
RtCijrds 0/ the fVestem Capital^ ix* Si-ngan-fu), in this con¬ 
nection: 

^*In the pond Tsi-ts^ui there are coral crees twelve feet higtu 
Each trunk produces three stems, which send forth 426 branches. 
These have been presented by Chao King of Nan YQe 

(Annam), and were styled “beacon -fire troes% nighi th^j 
emiiUd a AnManl Itght at thetigh th/y u;suM ga ufi in 

The **coral tree” here links with the pine, peach, 
and cassia trees, and the shining mandrake, as well as 
with jade, gold, precious stones, and pearls. In Persia 
the pearl and coral are called margafij which signifies 
life-giver” or “life-owner", Ijipis-lazuli was called 
Kin ain (“essence of gold”) during the Tiang period 
in China.* 

As the metal associated with the moon was usually 
silver^ gold being chiefly, although not always^ the sun 
metal, we should expect to find silver connected with jade 
and pearls. 

De Groot, who is frankly pusiled over Chinese beliefs 
r^rding pearls, and has to “plead iticompetency” to 
solve the problem why they were “ consider^ as deposi¬ 
tories and distributors of vital force”,* provides the trans¬ 
lation of a passage in the Ta Tiing (hung It that connects 
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silver with pearls* It states in reference to burial customs 
that in the case of an official of the first, second, or 
third degree, five small pearls and pieces of jade shall be 
used for stuffing the mouth; in that of one of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, or seventh rank, five small pieces of gold and 
of jade* The gentry shall use three bits of broken gold 
or silver; among ordinary people the mouth shall be 
stuffed with three pieces of sliver/^ 

De Groot insists that the principal object of the 
practice of stuffing the mouths of the dead was *^to save 
the body from a speedy decay 

It is significant therefore to find references in Chinese 
literature to “Pearls of Jade^', to “ Fire Jadc^' that sheds 
light or even “ boils a pot"j and to find silver being 
regarded as a substitute for ]ade. Shells, pearls^ g^ld, 
silver, and jade contained “ soul substance'' derived from 
the Great Motheti As wc have seen, Nu Kwa, the 
mythical Chinese Empress (the sister of Fu Hi, the 
■* Chinese Adam**), who stopped the Deluge, took the 
place of the ancient goddess in popular legend. She 
was credited, as has been indicated, with pbnning the 
course of the Celestial River, with creating dragons, with 
re-erecting one of the four pillars that supported the 
firmament, and with creating jade for the benefit of 
mankind* In Japan Nu Kwa is rememhered as Jokwa, 
The Japanese beliefs connected with jade are clearly 
traceable to China. A Tama may be a piece of jade, 
a crjstaJ, a tapering pearl, or the pearl carried on the 
head of a Japanese dragon, “The Tama”, says Joly, 
**ls associated not only with the BosaEsu and other 
Buddhist deities or saints, but also with the gods of 
luck."* There are a number of heroic legends in which 
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tKe Tama figures. In a story, relegated to the eighth 
century bx., a famous jade stone is called **the Tama”, 
It tells that Pien Ho (the Japanese Benwa) saw an e^le 
standing on a large block of jade which he took possession 
of and carried to his king. The royal magicians thought 
it valueless, and Bcnwa's right foot was cut off. He 
made his way to the mountains and replaced the jade, 
and soon afterwards observed that the same eagle re¬ 
turned and perched upon it again. When a new king 
came to the throne Benwa carried the jade to the court, 
but only to have his left foot cut off. A third king 
came to the throne, and on seeing Benwa weeping by the 
gate of the palace he inquired into the cause of his grief, 
and had the stone tested, when it was found to be a perfect 
gem. This Tama was afterwards regarded so valuable 
that it was demanded as **a ransom for fifteen cities'*.* 
Here the eagle is associated with the gems containing 
« soul substance Joly notes that " foxes are also shown 
holding the Tama”, and he wonders if the globe " held 
under their talons by the heraldic lions has a similar 
meaning”.* Foxes and wolves were, like dragons, capable 
of assuming human form and figure among the were- 
animals of the Far East. As these we re-animals indude 
the tiger, which is a god in China, it is possible that they 
were ancient deities. The lion is associated with the Baby¬ 
lonian goddess Ishtar, with the Cretan mother-goddess, 
while the Egyptian Tefnut has a lioness form, Tammua 
of Babylon is, is Nin-girsu of Lagash, a lion-headed 
eagle. The Indian Vishnu has a lion-headed avatar. 

The connection of the precious jewel and of ^Id 
with the supreme deity is traceable to the ancient beliefs 
regarding the shark-guardian of pearls. As the^ beliefs 
associated with pearls were transferred to jade, it need 
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not surprise us to find the sacred fish—a form of the 
Great Mother—connected with jade. A significant text 
is quoted by Laufer, without cornment, which brings out 
this connection. He says that “Lq Pu-wcl, who died in 
B.C, 335, reports in his book Lu-ikih Ch’un Ts'iu ; ' Pearls 
arc placed in the mouth of the dead, and fish-scales arc 
added; these are now utilized for interment with the 
dead.’ The Commentary to this passage explains r * To 
place pearls in the mouth of the dead (Ana chu) means 
to fill the mouth with them j the addition of fish-scales 
means, to enclose these in a jade casket which is placed 
on the body of the deceased, as if it should be covered 
with fish-scales.' ” * Jade fish-symbols figure among the 
Chinese moittiary amulets. 

Tight is thrown on Chinese beliefs regarding resurrec¬ 
tion by the cicada mortuary amulet which was made of 
jade. It was placed on the tongue of the dead and seems 
therefore to have been like the Pgyptian scarab amulet, a 
guarantee of immortality. 

One of the important ceremontes in connection with 
the process of reanimating an Egyptian corpse was “ the 
opening of the mouth It was necessary that the re¬ 
animated corpse should speak with “ the true voice " and 
justify itself in the court of Osiris, judge of the dead, 
when the heart was weighed in the balance. 

Tongue and heart were closely connected. According 
to the beliefs associated with the cult of Ptah, which was 
fused with the cult of Osiris, the heart was “ the mind”, 
and the source of all power and all life. The tongue 
expressed the thoughts of the mind. 

Piah, (he great, is the mind and tongue of the gods. 

Ptah, from whom proceeded the power 

Of the mind, 
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And of the tongue^ ^ - 

It (the mind) is the one that bHngeth forth every succcssfid 
bnie- 

It is the tongue that repeats the thoughts of the inind.^ 

The mind was the essence of life: the ton^c, which 
formed the word, was the active agent of the mind (heart). 

As “ the stuffing of the corpse with jade took the 
place of cmbalining *' * in China, the custom of placing a 
jade amulet on the tongue is of marked significance. It 
is c^uite evidently an imported custom. The cicada takes 
the place of the Egyptian scarabEus, the bee tie-god of 
Egypt, named Kheptra and called in the texts ** father of 
the gods”. In ancient Egypt scarabs were placed on the 
bodies and in the tombs of the dead to protect heart 
(mind) and tongue and ensure resurrection, A text sets 
forth In this connection i “ And behold, thou shall make 
a scarab of green stone, with a nm of gold, and this shall 
be placed in the heart of a man, and it shall perform for 
him the ' Opening of the Mouth' The scarab is to be 
anointed with unguent” and then “words of power” 
are to be recited over It, In “ words of power ” the 
deceased addresses the scarab as “ my heart, my mother : 
my heart whereby I came into being”. 

The beetle-god, in whose form the scarab was made, 
“ becomes”, as Budge says, “ in a manner a type of the 
dead body, that is to say, he represents matter containing 
a living germ which is about to pass from a state of inert¬ 
ness into one of active life. As he was a living germ in 
the abyss of Nu (the primeval deep) and made himself 
emerge therefrom in the form of the rising sun, so the 
germ of the living soul, which existed In the dead body 
of man, and was to burst into new life in a new world by 

*1 B^tuLCid^ A tiiimfy if If* JIS7- * ** 
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means of the prayers recited during the performance of 
appropriate ceremonies, emerged from its old body in a 
new form cither in the realm of Ostrjs or in the boat of 
Ra (the sun-god)." ‘ 

This Egyptian doctrine was symbolized by the beetle 
which rolls a bit of dung in the dust into the form of a 
ball, and then, having dug a hole in the ground, pushes 
it in and buries it. Thereafter the betde enters the sub^ 
terranean chamber to devour the ball. This beetle also 
collects dung to feed the larv® which ultimately emerge 
from the ground in beetle form. 

As the Chinese substituted jade for pearls, so did they 
substitute the cicada for the dung-beetle* 

The cicada belongs to chat class of insect which feeds 
on the juices of plants. It is large and broad with 
brightly-coloured wings. The male has on each side of 
the body a sort of drum which enables it to make that 
chirping noise called “ the song of the cicada", referred to 
by the ancient classical poets. When the female lays her 
eggs she bores a hole in a tree and deposits them in it. 
Wingless larvse are hatched, and they bore their way into 
the ground to feed on the Juices of roots. After a time—- 
in some cases after the lapse of several years—the cicada 
emerges from the ground, the skin breaks open, and the 
winged insect rises in the air. The most remarkable 
species of the cicada is found in the United States, where 
it passes through a life-history of seventeen years, the 
greater part of that time being spent underground—the 
larval stage. In China the newly-hatched larva sometimes 
bores down into the earth to a depth of about twenty feet. 

“The observation of this wonderful process of nature,” 
says Laufer, seems to be the basic idea of this (cicada) 
amulet. The dead will awaken to a new life from his 
^ Th $/VoL If pp. 
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grave as the chirping cicada rises from the pupa buried In 
the ground. This amulet, accordingly, was an emblem of 
resurrection." Laufer quotes in this connection from the 
Chinese philosopher Wang Ch'ung, who wrote : “Prior to 
casting off the exuviae, a cicada is a chrysalis. When it 
casts them off, it leaves the pupa state, and is transformed 
into a cicada. The vital spirit of a dead man leaving the 
body may be compared to the cicada emerging from the 
chrysalis.”' 

The fret that the cicada feeds on the juices of plants 
apparently connected it with the idea of the Tree of Life, 
the source of “ soul substance 

Another insect symbol of resurrection was the butterfly, 
which was connected with the Plum Tree of Life. Laufer 
notes that some butterflies carved from jade, which were 
used as mortuary amulets, have a plum-blossom pattern 
between the antennae and plum^blossoms “ carved a jour 
in the wings 

He notes that “in modem times the combination of 
butterfly and plum-blossom is used to express a rebus 
with the meaning “ Always great age This amulet is 
of great antiquity. 

The butterfly symbol of resurrection is found in Mexico. 
The Codex Remensis shows an anthropomorphic butterfly 
from whose mouth a human free emerges. Freyja, the 
Scandinavian goddess, is connected with the butterfly, and 
in Greece and Italy the same insect was associated with the 
idea of resurrection. Psyche (a name signifying “soul") 
has butterfly wings. Apparently the butterfly, like the 
cicada, was supposed to derive its vitality from the mother- 
goddess’s Tree of Life. 

Another important Chinese mortuary jade object was 
the frog or toad amulet. As we have seen, the frog was 
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connected with the moon and the lunar goddess, and in 
China, as in ancient Egypt, was a symbol of resuircction. 

Among the interesting jade amulets shown by l,aufer 
are two that roughly resemble in shape the ^^ypcian 
scarabs. *‘Thc two pieces", he writes, "show traces of 
gilding, and resemble helmets in their shape, and are 
moulded into the figures of a curious monster which it is 
difficult to name. It seems to me that it is possibly some 
fabulous giant bird, for on the sides, two wings, each 
marked by five pinions, arc brought out, a long, curved 
neck rises from below, though the two triangular cars do 
not fit the conception of a bird.”’ The figure apparently 
represents a “ composite wonder beast”. Fishes and com¬ 
posite cjuadrapeds were also depicted in jade and placed in 
graves. Human figures are rare. 

Stone coffins were used in ancient times. The books 
of the later Han Dynasty (at the beginning of our era) tell 
about a pious governor, Wang Khiao, who receives a jade 
coffin from heaven. It was placed by unseen hands in his 
hall. His servants endeavoured to take it away, but found 
it could not be moved. 

De Groot,* who translates the story, continues: "Khiao 
said, * Can this mean that the Emperor of Heaven calls 
me towards him?' He bathed himself, put on his official 
attire with its ornaments, and lay down in the coffin, the 
lid being immediately dosed over him. When the night 
had passed, they buried him on the east side of the city, 
and the earth heaped itself over him in the shape a 
tumulus. All the cows in the district on that evening 
were wet with perspiration and got out of breath, and 
nobody knew whence this came. The people thereupon 
erected a temple for him.” 

De Groot quotes from another work written in the 
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fifth century, which relates that at Lin-siang there is ir» 
the water a couch of stone, upon which stand two coffins 
of solid stone, green like copper mirrors. There is nobody 
who can give information regarding them.”’ 

Here we have Jade used for the prcscn*ation of the 
dead, associated with the sky, with cows, water, and stone, 
and, in addition, a reference to green copper. Jade has 
taken the place of pearls, and pearls were, as has been 
shown, connected with the mother-goddess, the sky and 
cow deity who was the source of fertilizing and creative 
moisture and ** soul substance ", The standing stones of 
the mother-goddess were supposed to perspire, and to 
split and give birth to dragons or gods. This idea appears 
to lie behind the story regarding the perspiring cows. An 
influence was at work on the night when the sage was 
buried in the jade coffin, and that influence came from the 
sky, and was concentrated in jade. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, at this point, to get at Chinese ideas regarding the 
connection between jade and the mysterious influence or 
influences in what wc call ** Nature ”, 

Behind all mythologies lie basic ideas regarding the 
universe. To understand a local or localized mythology, 
it is necessary that we should know something regarding 
the world in which lived those who invented or perpetu¬ 
ated the myths. 

The Chinese world was flat, and over it was the dome 
of the firmament supported by four pillars. These pillars 
were situated at the four cardinal points, and were e.ich 
guarded by a sentinel deity. The deities exercised an in¬ 
fluence on the world and on all living beings in it, and 
their Influence was particularly strong during their seasons. 

Like the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians the 
Chinese believed that their world was surrounded by 
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water. There are references in the texts to the '* Four 
Seas”, and to what the Egyptians called the “Great 
Circle " (Okeanos), 

The Babylonians believed the world was a mountain, 
and their temples were models of their world. Thus the 
temple of Enlil, as the world-god, was called E-Kur, 
which signifies “mountain house”. His consort 
was also called Nin-Kharsag, “the lady of the mountain , 
The Babylonian and Egyptian temples were not only 
places of worship, but seats of learning, and they had 
workshops in which the dyers, metal-workers, &c., plied 
their sacred trades. 

Chinese palaces and universities were in ancient times 
models of the world. One of the odes says of King Wu : 

“In the capital of Hao he built his hall with its cifdct of 
water. From the west to (he cast, from the south to the north, 
there was not a thought but did him homage.”* 

This hall was a royal college, “built”, says Legge, "in 
the middle of a circle of water”. Colleges might also have 
semicircular pools in front of them, “as may now be seen 
in front of the temples of Confucius in the metropolitan 
cities of the provinces Ceremonies were studied in these 
institutions. There were also grave-pools. In Singapore 
these grave-pools have had to be abolished because they 
were utilized for hatching purposes by mosquitoes. 

Much attention was paid by the Chinese to the shape 
and situation of a temple, college, palace, or grave. Each 
was subjected to good and bad influences, and as seafarers 
set their sails to take full advantage of a fiivourable 
breeze, so did the Chinese construct edifices and graves to 
take full advantage of favourable influences emanating 
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fronri what may be called the magic tanks ” of the uni¬ 
verse—the cardinal points and the sky. 

The beliefs involved in this custom are not peculiar to 
China, In Scottish Gaelic, for instance, there is the old 
saying t 

Shut the north window, 

And quickly close the window to the souths 
And shut the window £icmg wwt; 

Evil never came from the cfist. 

Another saying is: “Shot the windows to the north, 
open the windows to the south, and do not let the fire go 
out". Both in Scottish and Irish Gaelic the north is the 
“ airt" (cardinal point) of evil influence, and is coloured 
black, as is the north in China, and the south in India. 
The black Indian south is “Yama's gate'*, that is the 
“gate” of the god of death. One cannot say anything 
worse to a Hindu than “Go to Yama's gate'*. The north 
is the good and white “airt" of Indian mythology; the 
good go northward to Paradise, as in Scotland they go 
southward. A Japanese poet has written: “ The Paradise 
is in the south; only fools pray towards the west".^ 

In the Pyramid Texts of ancient Egypt the east is held 
by the solar cult “ to be the most sacred of all regions 
while the west is the sacred “airt" of the OsiHan cult.’ 
In the cast the sun-god, to whom, the soul of the dead 
Pharaoh went, was supposed to be reborn every morning. 
The Chinese regarded the cast “as the t^uarter”, says De 
Groot, “in which is rooted the life of everything, the 
great genitor of life (the sun) being born there every 
day”.* As we have seen, there was in China, as in Egypt, 
a rival cult of the west. 

^ Jolfp M ^ar|u£Mit jiri, p. 19?* 
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The gods of the four quarters of China, from whom 
influences flowed, were; The Blue (or Green) Dragon 
(east), the Red Bird (south), the White Tiger (west), and 
the Black Tortoise (north). The east is the left side, and 
the west is the right side; a worshipper therefore faces the 
south. In Irish and Scottish Gaelic lore the south is the 
right side, and the north is the left side; a worshipper 
therefore faces the east. 

According to Kwang-tze, the Taoist, it was believed 
in China that *' the breath (or influence) of the east is 
wind, and wind creates wood that “ the breath of the 
south is Yang, which creates fire”; that "the centre is 
earth**; that "the breath of the west is Yin, which gives 
birth to metaland that the breath of the north " is cold, 
by which water is produced Another native pre-Chris¬ 
tian writer says that "the cast appertains to wood, the 
south to Are, the west to metal, and the north to water**.’ 
Thus taking in the seasons we have the following com¬ 
binations, showing the organs of the body influenced by 
the gods of the "airts ” : 

East—the Blue Dragon, Spring, Wood ^ Planet, Jupiter; liver 
and gall. 

South—the Red Bird, Summer, Fire, the Sun; Planet, Mars; 
heart and large intestines. 

West—the White Tiger, Autumn, %Vind, Metal; Planet, 
Venus; lungs and small intestine. 

North'—the Blade Tortoise, Winter, Cold, Water; Planet, 
Mercury; kidneys and bladder. 

The good influence (or breath) was summed up in the 
term Yang, and bad influence in the term Yin. Yang 
refers to what is bright, warm, active, and life-giving; and 
Yin to what Is Inactive, cold, and of the earth earthy. 
“When", says a Chinese writer, "wc speak of the Yin 

r* Vol nip p. gij. 
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and the Yang, we mean the air (or ether) collected in the 
Great Void- When we speak of the Hard and Soft, we 
mean that ether collected and formed into substance.”' 
Says De Groot in this connections **In China vital power 
is specially assimilated with the Yang, the chief part of the 
Cosmos, identilied with light, warmth, and life”. Yin is 
" the principle of darkness, cold, and death, standing in 
the universe diametrically opposite to Yang” * The chief 
source of Yang is the sun, which gives forth “shen ” or 
“soul substance"; the chief source of Yin is the moon. 
Yang strengthens the vital energy, and is the active 
principle in various elixirs of life, including, as Dc Groot 
notes, “ the cock, jade, gold, pearls, and the products of 
pine and cypress trees 

Yin and Yang arc controlled by the constellation, the 
Great Bear, called in China “the Bushel". In the 
Shi Ki there is a reference to “ the seven stars of the 
Bushel”, styled “the Revolving Pearls or the Balance of 
jasper”, and arrayed "to form the body of seven rulers”. 
This constellation is the chariot of the Emperor (of 
Heaven), Revolving around the pole. It descends to 
rule the four quarters of the sphere and to separate the 
Yin and the Yang; by so doing it fixes the four seasons, 
upholds the equilibrium between the five elements, moves 
forward the subdivisions of the sphere, and establishes all 
order in the Universe.”* 

An ancient Chinese writer says In this connection that 
when the handle (tail) of the Bushel (Great Bear) 
points to the cast (at nightfall), it Is spring to all the 
world. When the handle points to the south it Is 
summer, when it points to the west it is autumn, and 
when it points to the north it is winter. In the S/tu Kiitg 
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(Part l]^ Book [) the Great Bear n referred to as “the 
pearl-adorned tumlng sphere with its transverse lube of 
jade'V The Polar Star is the “ Pivot of the Sky % which 
revolves m its place, “carrying round with it all the other 
heavenly bodies^*. In like manner the Taoists taught that 
“ the body of man is carried round his spirit and by it". 
The spirit is thus the “Pivot of Jade"* That is why the 
Pivot of Jade is used in the ritual services of Taoism*® 

In Nprsc-Icelandic mythology the World Mill controls 
the seasons and the movements of the heavenly bodies* 
The heavens revolve round the Polar Siar, i cr^filar Niig/i 
(“ the world spike"). Nine giant maids turn the world 
mill.* 

The Babylonians, who were the pioneer astronomers 
and astrologers of Asia, identified the stable and control¬ 
ling spirit of the night sky with the Polar Star, which 
was called “Mu Sar^^ (“the god Shar*^ or “Anshar" 
(“Star of the Height** or “ Star of the Most High"),* 
Isaiah (stiv, 4-14) refers to the supreme star-goti 
when he makes Lucifer declaret I will a^end unto 
heaven, 1 will exalt my throne above the stars of Gcd; 
1 will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in 
the sides of the north; 1 will ascend above the hcighis of 
the clouds; 1 will be the most High"* 

Chinese astronomy and the Chinese calendar are 
undoubtedly of Babylonian origin. The Babylonian 
god of the Pole Star has not been forgotten. Dr* 
Edkins once asked a Chinese schoolmaster■ “Who is the 
Lord of heaven and earth?" He replied “ that he knew 
none but the Pole Star, caJled in the Chinese language 
Teen-hwang-ta-re, the gnai imperial rtfter o/Amven.* 

^ Vd* lij p. 16^4 * Th S*» Jir%, fji. jS, 3^ 
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There is a. ged ajid a goddess in the Great Bear. 

Among the liturgicaL works used by the priests of Tao”, 
says Edkins, “ one of the cornmoncst consists of prayers 
to Towmoo, a female divinity supposed to reside in the 
Great Bear. A part of the same constellation is w'or- 
shipped under the name Kwei-^ing, A small temple is 
erected to this deity on the cast side of the entrance 
to Confudan temples, and he is regarded as being favour¬ 
able to literature,” But the chief god of literature is 
“Wen-chang, who is identilied with a constellation near 
the Great Bear which bears his name. He is prayed 
to by scholars to assist them in their examinations. 
Temples were erected to him on elevated earthen terraces. 
" Wen-chang", says Edklns, ‘*is said to have come down 
to our world during many generations at irregulat 
intcr%'als. Virtuous and highly-gifted men were chosen 
from history as likely to have been incarnations of this 
divinity.”^ 

The five elements controlled by the Great Bear as it 
swings round the Polar Star arc in China (1) water, 
(2) lire, {3) wood, (4) metal, and (;) earth. These 
elements compose what we call Nature, As we have 
seen, they were placed under the guardianship of animal 
gods. The White Tiger ol the West, for instance, is 
asociated with metal. When, therefore, metal is placed 
in a grave, a ceremonial connection with the tiger-god 
is effected. According to the Annals of Wu and Yu eh, 
three days after the burial of the king, the essence of 
the element metal assumed the shape of a white tiger 
and crouched down on the top of the grave,"* Here 
the tiger is a protector—a preserver. 

Jade being strongly imbued with Yang or ‘*soul 

^ Rttijpam h p, 107. 
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substance'" was jntimacdy associated with all the gods, 
and the various colours of jade were connected with the 
colours of the “airts*^ and of the heavens and earth. 
Laufer quotes from the eighteenth chapter of CA^u //, 
which deals with the functions of the Master of Religious 
Ceremonies: 

** He makes of pite the six objects to do homage la He^Ten,. 
CO Earth, and to die Four Points of the compass. VV'iih the 
round tablet of hbish (or green bb) colour, he does homage 
to Heaven, With the yellow jade tube he docs homage to 

Earth. With the green' tablet he renders homage to the 
region of the Ease. With the red tablet he renders homage 

to the region of the South, With the whhe tablet in the shape of 
a tiger he renders homage to the region of the West. With 
the black jade piece of semicircular shape (At^oir^), be renders 
hojuage to the region of the North. The colour of ihc victims 
and of the pieces ^ silk for these various spirits correspond to that 
of the jade tableC+”* 

The shapcj as well as the colours, of the jade symbols 
was of rituaJistlc importance^ 

What would appear to be the most ancient Chinese 
doctrine regarding the influences or **breaths'" that 
emanated from Nature, and aflFccted the living and the 
dead, Is summed up in the term Fung-shuu ”Fung"" 
means wind, and “shui'^ means “the water from the 
clouds which the wind distributes over the world*". 
Certain winds arc good, and certain winds are bad. 

The importance attached to wind and water appears 
to be connected with the andent belief, found In Baby¬ 
lonia and Egypt, that wind is the “breath of life”, the 
soul, and that water is the source of all lifc^—*^the water 
of Ufc**. 

“Fung-shui”, says De Groot, “denotes the atmos^ 

*' Oreca abJ blut itre intcfeKinfc^jEilr in Oudjl 
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phcHcal influences which bear absolute sway over the 
fate of man, as none of the principal elements of life 
be produced without fiivourable weather ajid rains." It 
also means, he adds, “ a quasi-scientific system, supposed 
to teach men where and how to build graves, temples, 
and dwellings, in order that the dead, the gods, and the 
living may be located therein exclusively, or as fiir as 
possible, under the auspicious influences of Nature".’ 

The controllers of wind and water arc the White 
Tiger god of the West, and the Blue (or green) Dragon 
god of the East. “These animals”, says De Groot, 
represent all that is expressed by the word Fung-shul, 
via,, both £olian and aquatic influences, Confucius being 
reputed to have said that *thc winds follow the tiger', 
and the dragon having, since time immemorial, in 
Chinese cosmological mythology played the part of chief 
spirit of water and rain.’** 

When the dead were buried it was considered neces¬ 
sary, according to Fung-shui principles, to have graves 
lacing the south, and the Dragon symbol on the left 
(east) side of the cofiin, and the Tiger symbol on the 
right (west) side, while the Red Bird of the south was on 
the front, and the Black Tortoise of the north on the 
back. 

These symbols were, so to speak, set amidst natural 
surroundings that allowed the “free flow” of auspicious 
Influences or “breaths". A site for a burial-ground was 
carefully selected, due account being taken of the con¬ 
figurations of the surrounding country and the courses 
followed by strearns.* 

Not only graves, but houses and towns, were so placed 
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a$ to secure the ret^uisite balance between the farces oi 
Nature. De Groot notes that Amoy is reputed by 
Chinese believers of the Fung-shui system to owe its 
prosperity to two krtoHs flanking the inner harbour, called 
“Tiger-head Hill" and “Dragon-head Hill". Canton 
is influenced by the "White cloudsa chain of hills 
representing the Dragon on one side of its river, and 
by undulating ground opposite representing the Tiger. 
“Similarly"j he says, “Peking Is protected on the north¬ 
west by the Kin-shan or Golden Hills, which represent 
the Tiger and ensure its prosperity, together with that of 
the whole empire and the reigning dynasty. These hills 
contain the sources of a felicitous watercourse, called 
Yu-ho or ‘Jade River', which enters Peking on the 
north-west, and flows through the grounds at the back of 
the Imperial Palace, then accumulates its beneficial iti- 
Suences in three large reservoirs or lakes dug on the 
wwt side, and finally flows past the entire front of the 
inner palace, where it bears the name of the Golden 
W^tcr."' 

Here we And jade and gold closely associated in the 
Fung-shui system. 

As we have seen, white jade was used when the Tiger 
god of the West was worshipped; it is known as “tiger 
jade"; a tiger was depicted on the jade symbol. To the 
Chinese the tiger was the king of all animals and “ lord 
of the mountains”, and the tiger-jade ornament was 
specially reserved for commanders of armies. The male 
tiger was, among other things, the god of war, and in this 
capacity it not only assisted the armies of the emperors, 
but fought the demons that threatened the dead in their 
graves- 

Thcrc are traces in China of a tigress shape of the 
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goddess of the West^ Laufer refers to an ancient legend 
of the country of Chu, which tells of a prince who in the 
eighth century a.c. married a princess of YQn, A son 
was horn to them and named Tou Po-pl. The father 
died and the widow returned to YQn, where Tou Po-pi, 
in his youth, had an intrigue with a princess who Iwe 
him a son. “ The grandmother ordered the infant to be 
carried away and deserted on a marsh, but a tigress came 
to suckle the child. One day when the prince of Ydn 
was out hunting, he discovered this circumstance, and 
when he returned home terror-stricken, his wife unveiled 
to him the affair. Touched by this marvellous incident, 
they sent messengers after the child, and had it cared for. 
The people of Ch’u, who spoke a language differing from 
Chinese, called suckling and a tiger they called 
yB-iui hence the hoy was named Nou Ya-t’u (‘Suckled 
by a Tigress’). He subsequently became minister of 
Ch’u.”‘ 

This Far Eastern legend rec.'ills that of Romulus and 
Remus, who were thrown into the Tiber but were pre¬ 
served and rescued; they were afterwards suckled by a 
she-wolf. The Cretan Zeus was suckled, according to 
one legend, by a sow, and to another by a goat. A 
Knossian seal depicts a child suckled by a horned sheep. 
Sir Arthur Evans refers, in this connection, to the legends 
of the grandson of Minos who was suckled by a bitch; of 
Miletos, “ the mythical founder of the city of that name", 
being nursed by wolves.* Vultures guarded the Indian 
heroine Shakuntala, the Assyrian Semiramis was protected 
by doves, while the Babylonian Gilgamesh and the Persian 
patriarch Akhamanish were protected and rescued at birth 
by eagles. Horus of Egypt was nourished and concealed 
by the serpent goddess Uazit, and in his boyhood made 
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Triends of wild aftimals^ as did also fiharata, the son of 
the Indian vulture-guarded Shakuntala. Horus figures in 
the constellation of Argo as a child floating in a chest or 
boat like the abandoned Moses^ the abandoned Indian 
Karna^ the abandoned Sargon of Akkad, and, as it would 
appear, Tainmua who in childhood lay in a "sunken 
boat”. Homs of the older Egyptian legends was con¬ 
cealed on a green floating island on the Nile — the "green 
bed of Horus”.* 

The oldest known form of the suckling legend is found 
in the Pyramid Texts of Ancient Egypt- When the soul 
of the Pharaoh went to the Otherworld he was suckled 
by a goddess or by the goddesses of the north and south. 
The latter arc referred to in the Texts as «the two vultures 
with long hair and hanging breasts Here the vultures 
take the place of the cow-goddess Hathor. In Troy the 
cow-mother, covered with stars, becomes the star-adorned 
sow-mother.* Dcmeter had a sow form and Athene a 
goat form, and other goddesses had dove, eagle, wolf, 
bitch, &c., forms. The Chinese tigress-goddess is evi¬ 
dently a Far Eastern animal form of the Great Mother 
who suckles the souls of the dead and the abandoned 
children who are destined to become notables. Thus 
behind the wind-god, in the Chinese Fung-shul system, 
we meet with complex ideas regarding the source of the 
“ air of life ”, and the source of the food-supply. The 
Blue Dragon of the East is the Naga form of the Aryo- 
Indian Indra,* the rain-controller, the fertiliser, who is 
closely associated with Vayu, the wind-god^ the dragon 
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is the thundercri too, like Indri. The close association 
of the tiger- and dragon-gods in the Fung-shui system 
may account for the custom of decorating jade symbols 
of the tiger with the thunder pattern,’ 

In jadc-lore, as will be seen, we touch on complect 
rc^ious beliefs and conceptions not entirely of Chinese 
origin. Indeed, it is necessary to leave China and in¬ 
vestigate the religious systems of more ancient countries 
to understand rightly Chinese ideas regarding jade as a 
sul^dtute for gold, pearls, precious stones. See., and its 
connection with vegetation and the Great Mother, the 
source of all life. 

It remains with us to deal with Chinese ideas regard¬ 
ing the soul which was protected by Jade, the concen¬ 
trated form of ** soul sul^tance 

The Chinese believed that a human being had two 
souls. One was the /ftcri, that is the soul which partook 
of the nature of the element Yin and returned to the 
earth from which it originally camci’ the other soul was 
the jAtn which partook of the element Yang, When the 
jAe/t is in the living body, it is called KAi or « breath 
after death **11 lives forth as a refulgent spirit^ stj'led 
ming". The other soul, called Kwi, is known as the 
p cA during itfcj after death it lives on in the grave 
beside the body, which is supposed to be protected against 
decay by the jade, gold, pearls, shells, &c., and the good 
induences "flowing" from cast and west. 

The sAettj like the cicada, may also dwell for a time 
in the grave or in the gravestone before it rises on wings 
to the Sky Paradise, or passes to the Western Paradise 
or the Eastern " Islands of the Blest ”, Ancient local 
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and tribal beliefs and beliefs imported at different periods 
from different eulture centres were cvidentlj' fus^ in 
China, and we consequently meet with a variety of ideas 
regarding the destiny of the s^en. ** Departed souls", 
says Dc Groot, "are sometimes popularly represented 
as repairing to the regions of bliss on the back^ of^a 
crane."^ The soul may sail to the Western Paradise in 
a boat. '* Thou hast departed to the West, from whence 
there is no returning in the barge of mercy , runs an 
address to the corpsed Here wc have the Ra-boat of 
Egypt conveying the soul to the Osirian Paradise. As 
has been shown, souls sometimes departed on the backs 
of dragons, or rose in the air towards doudland, there ic 
sail in boats or ride on the backs of birds or kirins, or 
reached the moon or star-land by climbing a gigantic 
tree. Belief in transmigration of souls can also be traced 
in China, the result apparently of the importation of pre- 
Buddhist as well as Buddhist beliefs from India. 

The living performed ceremonies to assist the soul or 
the dead on its last journey. Priests chanted: 

1 saluic Ye, Celestial Judges of the three spheres constituting ihe 
liighcr, middle, and lower diviaons of the Univereo, and le, 
h«t of Kings and nobles of the departments of land and water and 
of the world of men 1 Retnembcf the soul of the dead, and help 
it forward in going to the Paradise of the West,® 

Egj'ptian, Babylonian, and Indian ideas regarding the 
^^estern Paradise are here significantly mingled. 

During life the soul might leave the body for a 
period, either during sleep or when one fainted suddenly. 

This belief is widespread. The soul, in folk-stories, 
is sometimes seen, as in Scotland, as a bee, or bird, or ser¬ 
pent, as in Norway as an insect or mouse, as in Indonesia 
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and elsewhere as a worm, snake, buttcrfljr, or mouse, 
and even, as in difFerctit coumries, as deer, cats, pigs, 
crocodiles, Sic. Chinese beliefs regarding souls as butter¬ 
flies, cicadas, &c., have already^ been referred to. 

The wandering soul could be “called hack'* fajr 
repeating the individual's name. In China, even the 
dead were called back, and the ceremony of recalling the 
soul is prominent in funeral rites, as Dc Groot shows.i 
Peoples as far separated as the Mongolian Buriats and 
the inhabitants of England, Scotland, and Ireland believed 
that ghosts could be enticed to return to the body.* The 
“death-howl*' in China and Egypt, and elsewhere, is 
evidently connected with this ancient belief 

Of special interest is the evidence regarding Korean 
customs and beliefs. Mrs. Bishop writes: “ Man is sup¬ 
posed to have three souls. After death one occupies the 
tablet, one the grave, and one the unknown. During 
the passing of the spirit there is complete silence. The 
under-garments of the dead are taken out by a servant, 
who waves them in the air, and calls him by name, the 
relations and friends meantime wailing loudly, Af^er a 
time the clothes are thrown upon the roof.” When a 
man dies, one of his souls is supposed to be seized and 
carried to the unknown and placed on trial before the 
Ten Judges, who sentence it “either to *a good place* 
or to one of the manifold hells”,* 

Professor Elliot Smith, reviewing the Chinese ideas 
regarding the two souls, comes to the conclusion that 
**the early Chinese conceptions of the soul and its functions 
are essentially identical with the Egyptian, and must have 
been derived from the same source”.* As the Chinese 
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have the fhtn and the K^ei, so had the Egyptians the 
Ka and the ha. The Ka was the spirit of the placenta, 
** which was accredited with the attributes of the life- 
giving and birth-promoting Great Mother and intimately 
rclatcd to the moon and the earliest totem In China 
the beliefs and customs connected with the placenta and 
the moon are quite Egyptian in character.* 

Even in the worship of ancestors in China one can 
trace the influence of Ancient Egyptian ideas. When 
the Pharaoh died, he was identified with the god. King 
Unis, In the Pyramid Texts, becomes Osiris, who controls 
the Nile. *'U is Unis", wc read, *^who inundates the 
land." Pepi I, in like manner, supplanted the god, and 
he is addressed as Osiris, as is also King Mernerc—^lo 
thb Osiris, King Mernerc I" runs a Pyramid Text* The 
sun-god Ra was similarly supplanted by his son, the dead 
Pharaoh. 

The souls of Chinese ancestors, who pissed to the 
Othcrworld, became identified with the deities who 
protected households. Emperors became, after death, 
emperors in heaven and their souls were the deified 
preservers of their dynasties. Clan and tribal ancestors 
were protectors of their clans and tribes, and families 
were ever under the care of the souls of their founders. 
The belief became deeply rooted in China that the ances¬ 
tral soul exercised from generation to generation a ben¬ 
eficent influence over a home. It Is not surprising to 
find, therefore, that gods are exceedingly numerous in 
China, and that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
an ancestor from a god and a god from an ancestor. 
The State religion was something apart from domestic 
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religion. Emperors tporshippcd the deities that con¬ 
trolled the nation’s destinies, and lamllies worshipped the 
deities of the household. 

Local and imported beliefs were fused and developed 
on Chinese soil, and when, in time, Buddhism was intro¬ 
duced it was miaed with pre-existing religious systems, 
Chinese Buddhism is consequently found to have local 
features that distinguish it from the Buddhism of Tibet, 
Burmah, and Japan, in which countries there was, in like 
manner, cvdturc-mixing. 

Beliefs connected with jade, which date back to the 
time when the jade hshed from the rivers of Chinese 
Turkestan was identified with pearls and gold, were 
similarly developed in China. At first the jade was used 
to assist birth and to cure diseases. It likewise brought 
luck, being an object that radiated the influence of the 
A 11 -Mother, As the living had their days prolonged and 
their youth revived by jade, so were the dead preserved 
from decay by the influence of the famous mineral. The 
custom ultimately obtained of eating jade, as has already 
been noted in these pages. Ground jade or pure extract 
of jade” was not only supposed to promote longevity, but 
to effect a ceremomal connection between the worshipper 
and the spirits or deities. In the Chan It it is stated that 
"when the Emperor purifies himself by abstinence, the 
chief in charge of the Jade works prepares for him the 
jade which he is obliged to cat”.’ It is explained by 
commentators that "the emperor fosts and purifies himself 
before communicating with the spirits' he must take the 
pure extract of jade ; it is dissolved that he may cat it”. 
Jade was also pounded with rice as food for the corpse. 
“ A marvellous kind of Jade", s.'iys Laufer, " was called 
‘perfection of jade’, ” which ensured eternal 
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life. '* In 163 B,c. a jade cup of this kind was discovered 
on which the words were engraved * May the sovereign 
of men have his longevity prolonged ’.** Immortality was 
secured by eating from jade bowls, or, as we have seen, 
by drinking dew from a jade bowl.' 

As has been shown, the Great Mother created jade for 
the benefit of mankind, and ** the spirit of jade is like a 
beautiful woman Jade was also “ the essence of the 
purity of the male principle 

Apparently the god who was husband and son of the 
Great Mother was connected with jade. The Mother ivas 
the lifC'-glver, and the son, as Osiris, was ‘*the imperishable 
principle of life wherever found”.* If men died, the seed 
of life in the body was preserved by jade amulets; the 
plants might shed their leaves, but the life of the plants 
was perpetuated by the spirit of jade. **ln the second 
month”, says The llluitrated Mirror sf Jade^ **the plants in 
the mountains receive a brighter lustre. When their 
leaves ^ 1 , they change into jade." * The mountain plants 
in question appear to be the curative herbs that contained, 
like jade, the elixir of life, and the chief of these plants was 
the gtKteng (mandrake), an avatar of the Great Mother. 
The plant, or ground jade, or food or moisture from the 
jade vessel renewed youth and prolonged life. All the 
elixirs were concentrated in jade; the vital principle in 
human beings and plants was derived from and preserved 
by jade. 

It is of special interest to find that the Chinese Nu 
Kwa who caused the flood to retreat was the creator of 
the jade which protected mankind and eiismed longevity 
by preserving the seed or ihen of life, being impregnated 
with Tangf the male principle. In Babylonia, the seed of 
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mankind was preserved during the HckkI by the n!g~gH~ma, 
In the Sumenan version of the Creation legend, the 
three great gods Anu, Enlil, and Enki, assisted by the 
Great Mother goddess Niiikharasagga, first created man¬ 
kind, then the aig-gil-ma^ and lastly the four-legged animals 
of the field. The mysterious is referred to in 

the storj' of the Deluge as "Preserver of the seed of 
mankind", while the ship or ark is '*Preserver of Life", 
literally " She that preserves life", A later magical text 
refers to the creation after that of mankind and animals of 
" two small creatures, one white and one black". Man 
and animats were saved from the flood and the nig-gil-ma 
played its or their part "in ensuring their survival". 

Leonard W. King, who has gathered together the sur¬ 
viving evidence regarding the mysterious nig-gU-ma* points 
out that the name Is sometimes preceded by " the deter¬ 
minative for * pot', ‘jar', or ‘bowl’ ", and is identical with 
the Semitic word m&ihhhah. In the Tetl-el-Amarna letters 
there arc references to a mtishkhidu of silver and a mask- 
kftalu of stone (a silver vessel and a stone vessel). The 
nig-ffl-ma may be simply a "jar" or "bowl". "But", 
says Mr. L, King, “ the accompanying references to the 
ground, to its production from the ground, and to its 
springing up .. . suggest rather some kind of plant; and 
this, from its employment In magical rites, may also have 
given its name to a bowl or vessel which held it. A very 
similar plant was that found and lost by Gilgamesh, after 
his sojourn with Ut-napishtim* ; it too had potent magical 
power, and bore a title descriptive of its peculiar virtue 
of transforming old age to youth." The nig-^gii-ma may 
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therefore be it plitnt^ a ship, 3 stone bowl or jar, or a vessel 
of silver (the moon metal). If we regard it as a symbol 
or avatar of the mother^goddess it was any of these things 
and all of these things—-the Mother Pot, the inexhaustible 
womb of Nature^ the Plant of Life containing *'soul 
substance", the red clay, the moon-silver, or, as in China, 
the jade of which the sacred vessel was made. The Great 
Mother’s herb-avatar was the pmeng (mandrake), as in 
the Egyptian Deluge story it was the red earth dii/i from 
Elephantine placed in the beer prepared for the slaughter- 
ing goddess Hathor-Sekhet as a surrogate of blood and a 
soporific drink; the mixture was “ the giver of life”, the 
red aqua vitae, like the red wine and the juice of red 
berries in different areas,^ The mandrake was the didi of 
southern Europe and of China. Dr. Kendel Harris shows 
that the early Greek magidans and doctors referred to the 
male mandrake, which was white, and the female mandrake, 
which was black. The black mandrake was personified as 
the Black Aphrodite.* 

The Babylonian reference in a magical text to the 
Mig-gtl-ma as ** two small creatures, one white and one 
black " is therefore highly significant. Apparently, like 
jade, the nig~pl~}ua symboKaed ** the male principle ", and 
"the spirit" of "a beautiful woman". Thus mandrake 
(ginseng), the Plant of Life, red earth, jade, the pearl and 
the pot or jar or bowl, and the Deluge ship, and the ship 
of the sun-god, were forms, avatars, or manifestations of 
the Great Mother who preserved the seed of mankind 
and the elixir of life—'in the Pot it grew the Plant of 
Life, anti from it could be drunk the dew of life, the 
water of life, plant and water being impregnated with the 
" spirit ” of jade. Jadc-Iore is of highly complex character 
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because, as has been Indicated, the early instructors of ihe 
Chinese attached to the mineral the Egypto-Babylonian 
doctrines regarding the Great Mother and her shells, 
pearls, precious stones, gold, silver and copper, herbs, 
trees, cereals, red earth, &c. The Babylonian evidence 
regarding the mi-gii-ma as a herb, and as a silver or stone 
jar, pot, or cup, in which was preserved the seed of man¬ 
kind soul substance ”) may explain why in the Chinese 
Deluge myth there is no ark or ship. The goddess pro¬ 
vided Jade instead of a boat and she created dragons to 
control the rain-supply, so that the world might not again 
suffer from the effects of a flood. 

The virtues of jade were shared to a certain degree by 
rhinoceros horn, which, as wc have seen, was reputed to 
shine by night. 

Laufer has gathered together sufficient evidence to 
prove that the rhinoceros was one of the wild animals 
known in ancient China,^ A hero of the Chou Dynasty, 
who subdued rebels and established peace throughout the 
Empire, “drove away also the tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses 
and elephants — and all the people were greatly delighted” * 
A native writer says: “To travel by water and not avoid 
sea-serpents and dragons—this is the courage of a fisher¬ 
man. To travel by land and not avoid the rhinoceros 
and the tiger—^this is the courage of hunters." In ancient 
times certain of the lords attending on the emperor had a 
tiger symbol on each chariot wheel, while other lords had 
on their wheels crouching rhinoceroses.* Liufer expresses 
the view that the strong desire prevailing in the epoch 
of the Chou for the horn of the animal (rhinoceros) which 

was carved into ornamental cups, and for its valuable skin, 
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which was worked up into amtourj had . . . contributed 
to its final destruction,” ^ The rhinoceros-horn cups were 
used^ like jade cups^ chiefiy for religious purposes. Rice- 
wine was drunk from them when vows were made^ and 
from them were poured libations to ancestors. The 
animal's skin wik used not only for armour, because of its 
toughness and durability, but because the rhinoceros was 
a longevity animal, and a form of the god of longevity 
(shou-sing). It was used, too, for the cofFtt of the ** Son 
of Heaven ” (the Emperor). “ The innermost coffin was 
formed by hide of water buffalo and rhinoceros.” This 
case was enclosed in white poplar timber and the two 
outer cases were of catalpa wood. * The jade coffin was 
similarly a protecting life-giver. 

As there were black and white and black 

and white deities, so were there black and white rhino¬ 
ceroses and black and white elephants. Gautama Buddha 
entered his mother's right side “ in the form of a superb 
white elephant 

The water-rhinoceros had ” pcarl-likc armour ” (a sig¬ 
nificant comparison when it is remembered that pearUlore 
and jade-lore are so similar), hut not the mountain rhino¬ 
ceros. It was the horn of the male animal that had 
special virtues. The markings on it included a red line, 
which was a result of his habit of gar.ing at the moon; 
the spots were stars. As the animal was connected with 
the “ material sky ”, the horn was impregnated with the 
Yang principle. A horn that “ communicated with the 
sky ” was of the « first quality Laufer quotes the state¬ 
ment ; ** If the horn of the rhinoceros ‘ communicating 
with the sky' emits light, so that it can be seen by night, 
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it is called ‘ horn shining at night * (ye ming $i)i hence it 
can communicate with the spirits and open a way through 
the water”. A man who carried in his mouth a piece of 
rhinoceros horn founds it was alleged^ on diving into the 
sea, that the water gave way so as torallow a space for 
breathing.* The pearl-fishers may therefore have used 
the magic horn, believing that tt protected and assisted 
them. 

It IS recorded of a horn presented to an emperor of 
the T*ang Dynasty that " at night it emitted light so that 
a space of a hundred paces was illuminated. Manifold 
silk wrappers laid around it could not hide its luminous 
power. The emperor ordered it to be cut into slices and 
worked up into a girdle; and whenever he went out on 
a hunting expedition, he saved candle light at night” 
With the aid of the horn it was possible “ to see super¬ 
natural monsters in water 

There was warm rhinoceros horn and cold rhinoceros 
horn, as there was warm jade and cold jade. A Chinese 
work of the eighth century mentions ** cold-dispelling 
rhinor^ros horn (jti Aaa f/), whose colour is golden.* .. . 
During the winter months it spreads warmth which 
imparts a genial feeling to man," Another work speaks 
of ** heat-dispelling rhinoceros horn (jtijAusi), , . . During 
the summer months it can cool off the hot temperature,” 
Girdles of ** arrath-dispclling ” horn caused men *‘to 
abandon their anger hair-pins, combs, &:c., were made 
from ** dust dispelling ” horn. Rhinoceros horn had, like 
jade, healing properties. A fourth-century Chinese writer 
tells that ** the horn can neutralize poison because the 
animal devours all sorts of vegetable poisons with its food”. 
Chinese drug storcsi.still stock shavings of the horn to 
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cure fever, stmllpox, ophthalmia, According (o 

S. W. Williams * “ a decoction of the horn shavings is 
given to women Just before parturition and also to frighten 
childreit **. A medicine is prepared from rhinoceros skin, 
toQ« Laufer states that “ the skin, as well as the horn, 
the blood, and the teeth, were medicinally employed hi 
Cambodja, notably against heart diseases, , . . In Japan 
rhinoceros horn is powdered and used as a specific in fever 
cases of all kind." Dragon bones were used in like 
manner in China, It is of importance to note that the 
rhinoceros horn derived its healing qualities because the 
animal fed on pbnts and trees provided with thorns.* 
Like the dragon, the rhinoceros had an intimate connection 
with certain plants; like the ginseng-devouring goat, it 
carried in Us blood the virtue of the plants and herbs it 
devoured. In Tibet and China the rhinoceros became 
confused with the stag, antelope, and goat with one horn. 
It was the prototype of the unicorn. In India and Iran 
it was confused with the horse. There is in Chinese lore 
a spiritual rhinoceros {Jing st)*^ with the body of an ox, 
the hump of a aebu, cloven feet, the snout of a pig, and a 
horn in front,* It may be that in ancient times the lore 
connected with the hippopotamus was transferred by the 
searchers for pearls, precious stones, and metals to the 
C hi nese ** watcr-rh inoceros Li ke t he composi tc wondc r- 
beast in the Osirian hall of judgment, which tore the 
unworthy soul to pieces, the rhinoceros had its place in 
judicial proceedings in China, In its goat form it solved 
a dilHcult case when Kas Yas administered justice by butt¬ 
ing the guilty party and sparing the innocent,* 
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The importance amched to jade in prehistoric Europe 
raises an interesting problem. Jade artifacts have been 
found associated with the Swiss lake-dwellings, and at 
** Neolithic sites'* in Brittany and Ireland, as well as in 
Malta and Sicily, anU other parts of Europe. Schliemann 
found votive axes of green and white jade (nephrite) in 
the stratum of the first city of Troy. It was believed at 
the time that the European jade artifacts had been im¬ 
ported from the borders of China, and Professor Fischer 
expressed the wish " that before the end of his life the 
fortune might be allotted to him of finding out what people 
brought them to Europe”,^ Professor Max Muller 
believed that the Aryans were the carriers of jade. If”, 
he wrote, “the Aryan settlers could carry with them into 
Europe so ponderous a tool as their language, without 
chipping a single facet, there is nothing so very surprising 
in their having cirried along and carefully preserved from 
generation to generation so handy and so valuable an 
instrument as a scraper or a knife, made of a substance 
which is ^ere ptrtHftnh*\* 

After a prolonged search, European scientists have 
located nephrite (jade proper) or jadeite in situ in Silesia, 
.Austria, North Germany, Italy, and among the Alps. *^A 
sort of nephrite workshop was discovered in the vidnity 
of Maurach (Switzerland), where hatchets chiselled from 
the mineral and one hundred and fifty-four pieces of cut¬ 
tings were found/** 

l.aufer writes in this connection i If we consider how 
many years, and what strenuous eflbrts it required for 
European scientists to discover the actual sites of jade in 
Central Europe, which is geographically so well explored, 
we may realize that it could not have been quite such an 

^ SchUcniLDa'i 14^ ^ Ldtcr to tbc Jmi, 1 Slh 
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easy task for primitive man to hunt up these hidden 
places”. Laufer thinks that in undertaking to overcome 
the difHcuttics experienced in discovering jade in Europe, 
early man “must have been prompted by a motive pre 
existing and acting in his mind ; the impetus of searching 
for jade he must have received somehow from somewhere. 

. . . Nothing”, he says, “ could Induce me to believe that 
primitive man of Central Europe incidentally and spon¬ 
taneously embarked on the laborious task of quarrying 
and working jade. The psychological motive for this 
act must be supplied. . . . From the standpoint of the 
general development of culture in the Old World there is 
absolutely no vestige of originality in the prehistoric 
cultures of Europe which appear as an appendix to 
Asla.”i 

Apparently the “ psychological motive ” for searching 
for jade in China and Europe came from the Khotan area 
in Chinese Turkestan, whence jade was carried to Baby¬ 
lonia during the Sumerian period. It is probable that 
bronze was first manufactured in the jade-bearing area of 
Asia, and that the people who carried “ the knowledge of 
bronze-making into Europe”, as Professor Elliot Smith 
suggests, “also introduced the appreciation of jade”. 
Laufer comments in this connection ; “ Originality is cer¬ 
tainly the rarest thing in the world, and in the history of 
mankind the original thoughts are appallingly sparse. 
There is, in the light of historical facts and experience, no 
reason to credit the prehistoric and early populations of 
Europe with any spontaneous ideas relative to jade.” 
After receiving jade and adopting the beliefs attached to 
it, they set out to search for it, and found it in Europe, 
The polished axe pendants of jade found in Malta 
were evidently charms. Among the Greeks jade was 

4-j. 
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“the kidney stone**; it cured diseases of the kidneys. 
The Spaniards brought Jude or jadeitc from Mexico, and 
calJed it “the loin stone** {piedra de AyWd). Sir Waiter 
Raleigh introduced it into England, and used the Spanish 
name from which “jade '* is derived. 

Red, green, blue, white, grey, and black jade were 
used, by reason of their colours, for various deities in 
China, and to indicate the rank of officials. “White jade, 
considered the most precious, was the privileged ornament 
of the emperor; jade green like the mountains was re¬ 
served for the princes of the first and second ranks; water- 
blue jade was for the great prefects; the heir apparent had 
a special kind of jade.”* Mottled jades—some resembling 
granite—were likewise favoured for a variety of pur¬ 
poses. 

Jade played an important part in Chinese rain-getting 
ceremonies. Dragon jade symbols, decorated with fish- 
scales, were placed on the altar as offerings and for the 
purpose of invoking the rain-controlling “composite 
wonder beast" and god. Sometimes bronze and silver 
dragon symbols were used. According to Laufer, “ the 
jade image of the dragon remained restricted to the Han 
period, and was substituted at later ages by prayers in¬ 
scribed on jade or metal tablets. A survival of the ancient 
custom*’, he adds, "may be seen in the large paper or 
papier machi figures of dragons carried around, in the 
streets by festival processions in times of drought to ensure 
the benefit of rain.*’* In front of these dragons are carried 
the red ball, which symbolizes the moon, the source of 
fertilizing moisture—of dew, of rain, and therefore of the 
streams and rivers that flow to the sea. 

Jade links with pearls in the ocean surrounding the 
world, in which lies a gigantic oyster that gapes after rain 

* LRttlft'i S4dt^ iS^-^ 
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falls, and sends forth the gleaming rainbow. The Greek 
historian, Isidorus of Charace (r. 3CSO B.c.), referring to 
the pearl-fishing in the Persian Gulf, relates a story about 
the breeding of pearls being influenced by thunder-storms.* 
The jade ceremonial object, which roused the dragon, had 
thus indirectly a share in pearl production, Pearls were, 
as we have seen, likewise prixluced by dragons, who spat 
them out during storms. As certain pearls were supposed 
to be formed by dew that dropped froni the moon, it may 
be that the Chinese gigantic oyster was, when it gaped to 
send forth the rainbow, receiving the substance of a 
gigantic pearl from the celestial regions. The life-pro¬ 
longing and youth-renewing “Red Cloud herb" came 
into existence during a thunder- and rain-storm. 

As we have seen, jade contains, according to Far Eastern 
belief, the essence of heat as well as of moisture. It con¬ 
tains, too, the essence of cold—not the cold of winter but 
the coolness desired in hot weather,* In the Tu ja7ig tia 
piiifj a Chinese work of the ninth century, It is recorded 
that the Emperor of China received from Japan ”an en¬ 
graved gobang board of warm jade, on which the game 
could be played in winter without getting cold, and that 
It was nvost highly prized ". It is told in this connection 
that thirty thousand It (leagues) east of Japan is the 
island of TVr-wjj, and upon this island the Ninghia Terrace, 
on which terrace is the Gobang Player's Lake. This 
lake produces the chess-men which need no carving, 
and are naturally divided into black and white, They 
are warm in winter, cool in summer, and known as 
cool and warm jade, It also preduces the catalpa-jade, 
in structure like the wood of the catalpa tree, which 

^Adtibrm Boitk III, dup, jiJd 5 tai SJkiilt tt a jdtf 
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is can-ed into chess-boards, shining and brilliant as 
mirrors. ' 

Jade Is, in short, a " luck stone”: the giver of children, 
health, immortality, wisdom, power, victory, growth, food, 
clothing, &c. It is “ the jewel that grants all desires *’ in 
this world and the next, and Is therefore connected with 
all religious beliefs, while It ^so plays its part as a symbol 
in the social organization, being the medium through which 
the mysterious forces of nature exercise their influence in 
every sphere of human thought and activity. 

^ PL BiihAp^ Saidut m J*df ^ *71 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Creation Myths and the God 
and Goddess Cults 

Arc AAimulic Bctidi Frloiruvcf—Evidenn of II MurtiidJ - IfPported 
Culiarv lo IVimitiTC C&rnumnitJQ—-Chlnac Cmtsoo. Myth— Chifli 
fonnni lolO IComiOf—Fwa Kt# U ihe World - ■.rtiiall — CHi nne WorW- 
jfUnt Myth—TitKiin Ycr^OD—KtJ wd ihe EgyptLid Ptib^—Hmmraef 
Godj^P'An K.D and the SeaddiDatian Ymfr—Ollm u a Werld-fianil—Fulidtl 
of HJlril Babjloiiiais Mythi—Tlic chinetc Ijhtirm—The Godden of 

the Deluge—^Tht CbinoK Vii^ia Maihcr—Dngon Boat Cerecnonic*—Tbc 
Moiuatoin Goddei* in Yma *■ ibe Ditihe Mother—Ancient 

Myshi m Chinoc BuddhUm—The Pooa“ u Goddaa of Mci^—Aa Coo- 
rroUer of Tidta—Vmgo of Sky-goddefl^Iiland Seat of Goddc» Wonhip— 
The Cliinw Indn. 

A]chough some expottcnts of the stratification theory 
incline to regard Chinese religiori as a stunted outcrop of 
animistic idea% and chiefly because of the remarkable 
persistence through the ages of the worship of ancestors 
—the worship of ghost-gods and ghosts identified with 
gods—there is really little trace of what is usually referred 
to as ** the primitive state of mind''. Under the term 
“animism” have been included ideas that arc less primi¬ 
tive than was supposed to be the case about a generation 
ago. The belief, for Instance, that there are spirits in 
stones, or that the soul of the dead enters a megalithic 
monument, or a statue placed in the tomb, may not, after 
all, belong to a primitive stage of thought; nor docs it 
follow that bccaxise it is found to be prevalent among 
savage tribes isolated on lonely islands it is a product 
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mercty of the early workings of the human mind” 
when man, as if by instinct, firamed his first crude 
philosophy of human thought". The fact that savages 
reached isolated islands, such as, for instance. Eastern 
Island, where stone idols were erected, indicates clearly 
that they had acquired a knowledge of shipbunding and 
navigation directly or indirectly from a centre of ancient 
civilization. It may be, therefore, that they likewise 
acquired from the same source ideas regarding the soul 
and the origin of things, and that these, instead of being 
simple and ** primitive", are really of complex character, 
and have remained in a state of arrested development, 
simply because they have been detached from the parent 
stem, to be preserved like fiower petals pressed in a book, 
that still retain a degree of their original brightness and 
characteristic odour. 

In outlying areas, like Australia and Oceania, are found 
not only “primitive beliefs", but definite burial customs 
that have a long history elsewhere, including cremation 
and even mummification. ** You get the whole bag of 
tricks in Australia the late Andrew Lang once declared 
to the writer when contending that certain beliefs and 
customs found in Egypt, Babylonia, India, and Europe 
were “natural products of the primitive mind". But is 
it likely that such a custom as mummification should have 
“arisen independently” in Australasia? Let us take, for 
insmnee, the case of the mummy from the Torres Straits, 
which is preserved in the Mackay Museum in the 
University of Sydney. It was examined by Professor 
G. Elliot Smith, who, during his ten years' occupancy of 
the Chair of Anatomy in the Government School of 
Medicine in Cairo, had unique opportunities of studying 
Ancient Egyptian surgery as revealed by the mummies 
preserved in Gizeh museum. When he examined the 
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Papuan mummy at Sydney he found that undeniable 
Egyptian methods of a definite period in Egyptian history 
had been employed. He communicated his discovery to 
the AnthropologicaJ Section of the British Association in 
Melbourne in I9i4j and, as an anatomist, was astonished 
to hear Professor Myres contending that it seemed to him 
natural that people should want to preserve their deadl 
Professor Elliot Smith has written, “Professor 
Myers had known anything of the history of anatomy he 
would have realised that the problem of preserving the 
body was one of extreme difficulty which for long ages 
had exercised the most civilized peoples, not only of 
antiquity, but also of modern times, tn Egypt, where 
the natural conditions favouring the successful issue of 
attempts to preserve the body were largely responsible 
for the possibility of such embalming, it took more than 
seventeen centuries of constant practice and experimenta¬ 
tion to reach the stage and to acquire the methods 
exemplified In the Torres Straits mummies."' Arm-chair 
theories vanish like mist when the light of scientific 
evidence is released, 

in like manner may be found In the folk-lore and 
religious literature of China “mummies” of imported 
myths, as well as early myths of local invention that, 
ancient as they may be^ cannot be regarded as prirnitive” 
in the real sense of the term. The following myth, 
found in the literature of Taoism, may be more archaic 
than the writings of Kwang-tze, who gives it. 

At the beginning of time there were two oceans—one 
in the south and one in the north, and there was land in 
the centre. The Ruler of the southern ocean was Shu 
(Heedless), and the Ruler of the northern ocean was Hu 

^ Tif E^fy Culmrt t A ^ 
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while the Ruler of the Centre was Hwun-tun 

(Chaos), 

“ Heedless“ and Hasty " were in the habit of paying 
r^ubr visits to the land^ and there they met and became 
acquainted, Chaos” treated them kindly^ and it was 
their desire to confer upon him some favour so as to 
give practical expression to their feelings of gratitude. 
They discussed the matter together, and decided what 
they should do. 

Now Chaos was blind, his eyes being closed, and 
he was deaf, his ears being closed, and he could not 
breathe, having no nostrils, nor eat, liccause he was mouth- 
less. 

“ Hasty” ajid “Heedless” met daily in the Central 
land, and each day they opened an orifice. On the 
seventh day their work was finished. But when he had 
eyes and ears opened, and could see and hear, and could 
breathe through his nostrils, and had a mouth with which 
to eat, old Chaos died. 

The meaning of this Chinese parable seems to be that 
the Universe had, in the space of seven days, been set 
in order". Chaos having been transformed into Kosmos. 

Although Taoism has been referred to by some writers 
of the “Evolution School" as “an elaboration of ani¬ 
mistic lore", this myth is really a product of the years 
that bring the philosophic mind. The three “Rulers” 
may have originally been giants, and the story may owe 
something to the Babylonian mjih of Ea-C)annc5, the 
sea-god, who came daily from the Persian Gulf to instruct 
the early Sumerians how to live civilized lives; but it was 
evidently some Far Eastern Socrates who first named the 
sea-gods “ Heedless” and “ Hasty ", and tinged the fiible 
with Taoistic cynicism. 

Creation myths arc not a$ “ primitive " as some writers 
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would have us suppose. Considerable progress w:is 
achieved before mankind began to thcorixc regarding the 
origin of things. Even the widespread and so-called 
” primitive myth” about the from which the Universe, 
or the first god, was hatched by the "Primeval Goose” 
may belong to a much later stage of human development 
than is supposed by some of those writers who specubte 
with so much confidence regarding " the workings of the 
human mind". Even the metaphysicians of Brahmanic 
India were prone to speak in parables and fables. 

"At the beginning there was nothing”, the Chinese 
philosophers taught their pupils, " Long ages passed by. 
Then nothing became something.” The something had 
unity. Long ages passed by, and the something divided 
itself into two parts—a male part and a female part. 
These two somethings produced, two lesser somethings, 
and the two pairs^ working together, produced the first 
being, who was named Pan Ku, Another version of the 
myth is that Pbn Ku emerged from the cosmic egg. 

It is not difficult to recognize in P'an Ku a giant god 
or world-god. He was furnished with an adze, or, as 
is found in some Chinese prints, with a hammer and 
a chisel. With his implement or implements P’an Ku 
moves through the universe as the Divine Artisan, who 
shapes the mountains and hammers or chisels out the sky, 
accompanied by the primeval Tortoise, and the Phoenix, 
and a dragon-like being who may represent the primeval 
"somethings"—the symbols of water, earth, and air. 
The sun, moon, and stars have already appeared. 

Another version of the P'an Ku myth represents him 
as the Primeval World-giant, who is destroyed so that 
the material universe may be formed. From his flesh 
comes the soil, from his bones the rocks; his blood is the 
waters of rivers and the ocean; his hair is vegetation; 
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while the wind is his breathy the thunder his voice, the 
rain his sweat, the dew his tears, the firmament his skull, 
his right eye the moon, and his left eye the sun. P'an 
Ku’s body was covered with vermin, and the vermin 
became the races of mankind. 

A somewhat similar myth is found tn Tibet. When 
M. Hue sojourned in that countiy, he had a conversation 
with an aged nomad, who said; 

“There are on the earth three great families, and we 
are all of the great Tibetan family. This is what I have 
heard the Lamas say, who have studied the things of 
antiquity. At the beginning there was on the earth only 
a single man; he had neither house nor tent, for at that 
time the winter was not cold, and the summer was not hot; 
the wind did not blow so violently, and there fell neither 
snow nor rain; the tea grew of itself on the mountains, 
and the fiocks had nothing to fear from beasts of prey. 
This man had three children, who lived a long time with 
him, nourishing themselves on milk and fruits. After 
having attained to a great age, this man died. The three 
children deliberated what they should do with the body of 
their father,and they could not agree about it; one wislicd 
to put him in a coflin, the other wanted to burn him, the 
third thought it would be best to expose the body on the 
summit of a mountain. They resolved then to divide It 
into three parts. The eldest had the body and arms; he 
was the ancestor of the great Chinese family, and that is 
why his descendants have become celebrated in arts and 
industry, and arc remarkable for their tricks and strata¬ 
gems. The second son had the breast; he was the father 
of the Tibetan family, and they are full of heart and cour¬ 
age, and do not fear death. From the third, who had 
inferior parts of the body, are descended the Tartars, who 
arc simple and timid, without head or heart, and who 
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know not King but how to keep themselves firm in their 
saddles."’ 

P’an Kuj with his imptements^ links with the Egyptian 
artiAcer god Ptah of Memphis, who used his hammer to 
beat out the metal firmament. Ptah’s name means to 
open " in the sense of to engrave, to carve, to chisel ’’; 
the sun and moon were his eyesj he was “the great 
artificer in metals, and he was at once smelter, and caster, 
and sculptor, as welt as the master architect and designer 
of everything that exists in the world”* In the Bak if 
fht "Dtiid he (or Shu) is said to have performed “ the cere¬ 
mony of opening the mouth of the gods with an iron 
knife as “ Hasty “ and “ Heedless " opened the mouth, 
eyes, cars, and nostrils of Chaos in the Chinese myth. 
The high priest of Memphis was called Ur Khtrp htm^ 
“ the great chief of the hammer ", As we have seen, he 
was closely associated with the Egyptian potter's wheel, 
which reached China at an early pcriotl. Like Ptah, P’an 
ICu is sometimes depicted as a dwarf, and sometimes as a 
giant. 

Other hamnacr-gods indude the AryO'lndian Indra, 
who builds the world house; the Anatolian Tarku, the 
Mesopotamian Pammon or Adad, the northern European 
Thor. The hammer is apparently identical with adze and 
axe, and in Egypt the axe is an exceedingly ancient symbol 
of a deity; in Crete the double axe has a similar signifi¬ 
cance. En Scotland the hammer is carried by the Cailleach 
(Old Wife) in her character as Queen of Winter; she 
shapes the mountains with it, and causes the ground to 
freeze hard when she beats it. The hammer-god is in 
many countries a thunderer; to the modern Greeks light- 

'■ lUttl/rtthmi (f • TtrUry, tUxi, ui CIih^ 1i)f M. Him {Ei^Iifa 
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Ring flashts arc caused by blows of the sky-axe” (asm- 
prliJti); in Scottish Gaelic mctition is made of the thunder- 
ball" (p^Uir-samaiTtai:/:). A thunder-ball is carried by the 
Japanese thunder-god, but it is often replaced by the 
thunder-drum. 

P*an Ku plays no conspicuous part in Chlii^ inyth¬ 
ole^; he is evidently an importation. In his character 
as a world-god he resembles the primeval gknt Ymir of 
Norse-Icelandic mythj, who was similarly cut up or ground 
m the World MlJl'’^ so that the universe might be 
set in order. 

From the flesh of Ymir ihe world was formed, 

From his blood the billows of the sea, 

The hills from hb banes, the trees from his hair, 

The sphere of heaven from hrs skutL 

Out of his brows the blithe powers made 
Midgarth for sons of men, 

And out of his biains were the sngty clouds 
All shaped above in the sky.^ 

YmIr was, like P*an Ku, born from inanimate matter. He 
was nourished by Audhumbla (Darkness and Vacuity), the 
cow mother, the Scandinavian Hathor* 

From stormy billow sprang poison drops. 

Which waxed into Jotujn (giant) form. 

And from him arc come the whole of our Kini 
All fierce and dread is that race.* 

Another version of the Ymir myth makes the giant come 
into existence like the self-created Ptah: 

nr was the earliest of times when Ymir livcdj 
Then was sand, nor sea, nor cooling wave. 

Nor was Earth found even, nor Heavens on highj 
There was Yawning of Deeps, and nowhere grass.* 

* Tit Eidir EiJt, tTKHlairiMI lijr D- Brif, p. i ^ 
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The black dwarfs were parasites on Ymir's body, as human 
beings were parasites on the body of P'an Kti. 

It may be that the idea of a primeval giant like P’an 
Ku, or Ymir, was derived from the conception of Osiris 
as a worId~god, which obtained in Egypt as fir back as 
the Empire period. Erman translates a hymn in which 
it is said of the god; “ The soil is on thy arm, its corners 
arc upon thee as as the four pillars of the sky. TV hen 
thou movcst, the earth trembles. . . The Nile comes 
from the sweat of thy hands. Thou spewest out the wind 
that is in thy throat into the nostrils of men, and that 
whereon men live is divine. It is* [alike inj in thy 
nostrils, the tree and its verdure, reeds, plants, larley, 
wheat, and the tree of life," Everything constructed on 
earth lies on the “ back" of Osiris. " Thou art the 
father and mother of men, they live on thy breath, they 
cat of the flesh of thy body. The ‘ PrimxvaL' Is thy 
name,”* 

The body of Osiris was cut Into pieces by Set. As the 
bones of P'an Ku and Yn^ir are the rocks, so are the 
bones of Set the iron found in the earth, but no mj^h 
survives of the cutting up of Set's body. The black soil 
on the NUc banks is the body of Osiris, and vegetation 
springs from it. 

It may be, however, that it was in consequence of the 
frision in some cultural centre of the Babylonian myth 
regarding the cutting up of the dragon Tiamat and the 
cutting up of the body of Osiris that the northern 
Europeans came to hear of an Ymir and the Chinese 
of a P’an Ku from the early traders in amber, jade, and 
metals. 

Uo N«kHe mjftitJctfr Ac wwtb htkA mntEi. 

wlkiEii u **pcwl lub^taticjc 
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WhenTiamat was slain, Marduk smashed her skull ”, 

He cut the cbauneh of her blocsd. 

He nude the North Wind bear it away inco ^tret pbe^ .«, 

He split her up like a dac fkh into two halves^ 

One half of her he set m place as a covering for che heavens. 

With the other part of Tiamat's body Marduk made the 
earth. Then he fchioned the abode of the god Ea in 
the dee Pi the abode of the god Anu iti high heaven, and 
the abode of Enlil m the air*^ 

In India Is found another myth that appears to have 
contributed to the Chinese mosaic. At the bcgirining the 
Universal Soul assumed “the shape of a man^'. This 
was Punish a. 

He did not feet delight. Therefore nobody^ when ^one, 
feels delight. He was desiraiis of a seconds He was in the s^iinc 
state as husband (Pati) and wife (Patni). .. . He divided this self 
two fold. Hence were hijsband and wife produced. Therefore 
was this only a half of himself, as a split pea is of the whole. . * , 
The void was completed by woman.^^* 

[t may be that India and China derived the god-splitting 
idea from a common source in Central Asia, where such 
“culture-mixing^* appears to have taken place. 

In China itself there are many traces of blended ideas. 
In the Tern of Confudammy for instance, the symbol of the 
Khkn stands for heaven, ^nd that of the Khw^n for earth. 

In one of the native treatises it is stated : 

^ Khun suggests the idea of heaven; of a circle j of a ruler \ of 
a fatheri of jade; of metal; of cold; of ice; of deep red; of a good 
horse; of an old horse; of a thin horse; of a piebald horsey and of 
die fruit of trees. 

“ Khwars suggests the idea of the earth; of a mother; of doch; 

M^:k onJ LrfnJ^ PF- MfM f. 
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of i Caldron; of parsiniDnjf ; of a turning lathe; of a young heifer; 
of a large waggon; of whac is i^ariegatcd; of a miulcitvule; and of 
a tumdk and support. Among soils ir denotes whit is black.") 

Here we have the Great Father, the god of heaven, 
who is red and is a circle (the sun)-, and the Great 
Mother, the goddess of Earth, who is black. 

The sky-god is connected with jade and metal. As 
we have seen, the cult of the west attributed the creation 
of jade to the Chinese Ishtar. Precious metals were in 
several countries associated with sun, moon, and stars. 
The horse is one of the animals associated with sky-gods; 
it was, of course, later than the bull, stag, antelope, goat, 
ram. See. Cold as well as warmth was sent by the sky- 
god, who controls the seasons. 

The mother-goddess is the Caldron — the “Pot", 
which, as has already been noted, was in Ancient Egypt 
the symbol of the Inexhaustible womb of nature personified 
by deities like Hathor, Rhea, Aphrodite, Hera, Ishtar, 
&c. The "young heifer" has a similar connection, 
while the “waggon” seems to be another form of the 
“Pot". Cloth was woven by men and women, but the 
production of thread was always the work of women 
in Ancient Egypt and elsewhere. Apparently the turning 
lathe was female, because the chisel was male; it may be 
that it was because the potter’s wheel was female that it 
had to be operated by a man. “ A multitude" may 
refer to the reproductivity of the Great Mother of all 
mankind. The goddess was, perhaps, parsimonious 
because during a period of the year the earth gives forth 
naught, and stores all it receives. 

The egg from which P’an Ku emerged appears to 
have been a symbol of the Mother Goddess of the sacred 

■Juan Tit Hu* j/ Pirt II. pi, (Sxird Smii tf tit 
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West, remembered in Chinese legends as Si W^tig Mu, 
“the mother of the Western King**, and in Japanese as 
Seiobo, who was guardian of the World Tree, the giant 
peach, or the lunar, cassia tree (Chapter X), Other 
references to her, under various names, are Bcattcred 
through ancient Chinese writings. In the ** Annals of 
the Bamboo Books mention is made of ^'the Heavenly 
lady Pa''. She favoured the Chinese monarch, Hwang Ti, 
who is supposed to have reigned during 2688 b.c. by 
stopping “the extraordinary rains caused by the enemy".* 
Here we seem to meet with a vague reference to the 
Deluge legend. The Babylonian I shear was angered 
at the gods for causing the flood and destrojHng mankind, 
as Is gathered from the Gilgamesh epic: 

Then thf Lady of the gods drew nigh, 

And jhf lijitd ufi great which Anu had made accord-^ 
ing to her wish (and ^d)i 

“ What gods ihcsc arc! By the jewels orAj/u hzuH which arc 
upon my neck, 1 witl not forget! 

These days 1 have set in my memory, never will I forget thcml 
Let the gods tome to the offering^ 

But Set shall not come to the Q^ering, 

Since he refused to ask counsel and sent the deluge. 

And handed over my pHjple unto destruction."* 

A goddess who protests against the destruction of her 
human descendants by means of a flood, caused by the 
gods, wus likely to protect them against “extraordinary 
rains", caused by their human or demoniac enemies. 

As we have seen in previous chapters, the Chinese 
Deluge legend, in one of its forms, was attached to the 
memory of the mythical Empress Nu Kwa, the sister 

I Lt^, Tl» Ciwii VoL Ur, Pm 1, pu toS. 
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of the mythical Emperor Fuh-hi, sometimes referred to as 
“the Chinese Adam*'. Three rebels had conspired with 
the demons or gods of water and 6rc to destroy the world, 
and a great flood came on. Nu Kwa caused the waters to 
retreat by making use of charred reeds (t^uite a Babylonian 
touchl). Then she re-erected one of the four pillars 
of the sky against which one of the rebels, a huge giant, 
had bumped his head, causing it to topple over. 

According to Chinese chronology, this world-flood 
occurred early in the “Patriarchal Period" between 
294.3 fi.c. and 2868 b,c. 

Another reference to the mother-goddess crops up 
in a poem by "the statesman poet, Chu Yuan, 332- 
295 B.C., who drown »1 himselP*, Professor Giles writes,* 
" in despair at his country’s outlook, and whose body 
is still searched for annually at the Dragon-boat Festival”. 
The poem in question is entitled “ God Questions”, and 
one question is: 

“ As Nu-Chi had no husband, how could she bear nine sonsr” 

Professor Giles adds: “The Commentary tells us that 
Ku Chi was a ' divine maiden *, but nothing more seems 
to be known about her". It is evident that she was 
a virgin goddess, who, like the Egj^'ptian Nut, was the 
spirit of the cc^mic waters.* It is of interest to find 
the memory of the poet associated with the Dragon-boat 
Festival, which, according to Chinese belief, had origin 
because he drowned himself in the Ni-ro River. There 
is evidence, however, that the festival had quite another 
origin. Dragon-boats were used in China on the fifth 
day of the fifth month at water festivals. They were 

■ •/ pp- 43~44- 
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"big ships adorned with carved dragon ornaments*', the 
yih bird being painted on the prow.’ De Visser says 
that these boats were used by emperors for pleasure trips, 
and music was played on board them. “The bird 
was painted, not to denote their swift salting, but to 
suppress the water-gods.”’ According to De Groot, 
dragon-boat races were “intended to represent fighting 
dragons in order to cause a red dragon fight, which Is 
always accompanied by heavy rains. The dragon-boats 
carried through the streets may also serve to cause rain, 
although they are at the same time considered to be 
substitutes.”* 

Having drowned himself, the poet became associated 
with the river dragon. Offerings of rice in bamboo", 
says Giles, "were cast into the river as a sacrifice to 
the spirit of their great hero.”* In like manner, offerings 
were made to dragons In connection with rain-getting 
ceremonies long before the poet was born. It is evident 
that he took the place of the dragon-god as the mythical 
Empress Nu Kwa of the Patriarchid Period took the 
place of the Chinese Ishtar, and as Ishtar rook the place 
of the earlier Sumerian goddess Ninkharasagga, who, with 
“Anu, Enlll, and Enki”, “created the black-headed 
(i,e. mankind)”.* 

The same Chinese poet sings of the mother-goddess 
in his poem, "The Genius of the Mountain”, which 
Professor Giles has translated: 

“Methinks there is a Genius of ihe HlUs clad in wbiaria, 
girdled with ivy, with smiling lips, of witching mien, riding on the 
red pard, wild cats galloping in the rear, redining in a chariot, 
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with banners of cassii, cloaked with ibq orchid^ girt whh a^alca^ 
culling the perfume of sweet Rowers to leave behmd a memory xn 
ihc heart.” 

Like IshtaLr, who laments for her lost Tammuz^ this 
goddess laments for her Prince"". 

b the grove wherein I dwdL No light of day reached 
It ever* The path thither is dangerous and difficult to climbs 
Alone I stand on hill-cop,^ while the clouds float beneath my feet, 
and all around is wrapped in gloom.” 

This goddess is not only associated with ivy^ the 
cassia tree, &c., but with the pine. 1 shade myself"', 
she smgs, beneath the spreading pine."' The poem 
concludes i 

“ Now booms the thunder through the drizxling raiUi The 
gibbons howl around me all the long nights The gate rushei Rt- 
fully through the whispering treeSL And 1 am thinking of rny 
Prince, but in vainj for I cannot lay my grief,”* 

The goddess laments for her prince, as does hhtar 
for Tammuit. 

The mother “goddess is found also In the “ Book 
of Odes*" (The Shih She figures as the mother 

of the Hau-Kt and **the people of Kaa" in the ode 
which begins as foliovvsf 

“The first birth of (our) people was from Kian Yuan, How 
did she give birth la our people? She had pnesented a pure offering 
and sacrificed, that her childlessness roiglii be taken away. She 
then trod on a toe-print made by God, and was moved in the liirge 
place where she rested. She became pregnant; she dwelt retired- 
she gave birth to and nourished (a ^n}, who was Hau-Ki,”* 

Professor Giles refers to this birth-story “as an 
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instance in Chinese literature, which. In the absence ot 
any known husband, comes near suggesting the much- 
vexed question of parthenogenesis'’.* 

Other Chinese references to miraculous conceptions, 
given bdow, emphasize how persistent in Chinese legend 
are the lingering memories of the ancient mother-goddess. 

As was the case in Babylonia and Egypt, the rival 
biological theories of the god cult and the goddess cult 
were fused or existed side by side in andent China, 

The goddess cult influenced Buddhism even when 
it was adopted in China, and fused with local religious 
systems. To the lower classes the “Poosa”, who brings 
luck—that is, success and protection—may be either 
a Buddha or a goddess. The name is “a shortened 
form of the Sanskrit term Bodhlsattwa'*, and was originallv 
designation of a class of Buddha's disciples. . . . The 
‘Poosa" feels more sympathy with the lower wants 
of men than the Buddha (Fuh) does." 

One of the holy beings referred to in China as a 
“ Poosa” is Kwan-yin, the soollcd “goddess of mercy". 
Dr, Joseph Edkins* says that *'this divinity is represented 
sometimes as male, at others as female. . . , She is often 
represented with a child in her arms, and is then designated 
the giver of children. Elsewhere she is styled the * Kwan- 
yin who saves from the eight forms of suflering' or ‘of 
the southern sea’, or *of the thousand arms*, &c. She 
passes through various metamorphoses, which give rise to 
a variety in names.” 

The “Poosa" of Buddhism or the ancient Chinese 
faith is a powerful protector. Dr. Edkins tells that 
“Chinese worshippers will sometimes say, for example, 
tEat they must spend a little money occasionally to obtain 

^ w/ Ckixjfj 31-J* 
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a favour of Poosa, Tn order to prevent ealamities from 
assailing them, ] sawhe relates, ‘*an instance of this 
at a town on the sea-coast near Hangchow, The tide 
here is extremely destructive in the autumn.* It often 
overflows the embankment made to restrain it, and pro¬ 
duces devastation in the adjoining cottages and fields. A 
temple was erected to the Foosa Kwan-yin, and offerings 
are regularly made to her, and prayers presented for pro¬ 
tection against the tide." 

A vision of this Chinese Aphrodite was beheld about 
two years before the British forces captured Canton, 
“ The governor of the province to which that city 
belongs , says Dr. Edkins, was engaged in estermi- 
nating large bands of roving plunderers that disturbed 
the region under his jurisdiction. He wrote to the 
Emperor on one occasion a dispatch in which he said that, 
at a critical juncture in a recent contest, a large figure In 
white had been seen beckoning to the army ftom the sky. 
It was Kwan-yin. The soldiers were inspir^ with courage, 
and won an easy victory over the enemy." 

Edkins notes that ‘*tbe principal seat of the worship of 
Kwan-yin is at the island of Foots". Here the deity 
" takes the place of Buddha, and occupies the chief position 
in the temples ", There are many small caves on the 
island dedicated to the use of hermits. *' la several of 
them, high up on a hill-side”, Dr. Edkins **noticed a small 
figure of Buddha", Here we have an excellent instance 
of " culture-mixing " in China in our own day. 

Shang-ti, the personal god who rules in the sky, is to 
the Chinese Buddhists identical with Indra, the Hindu 
^ of thunder and rain. In India Indra was in Vedic 
times the king of the gods, but in the Brahmanic Age 
became a lesser being than Brahma, Shiva, and Vishnu. 

'■ Tlic Ktmta bjr Iht mke Tifrr-pHi of wm. 
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When Buddha was elevated to the godhead these great 
deities shrank into minor positions. In China they stand 
among the auditors of the supreme Buddha, as he sits on 
the lotus flower, and **occupy*', as EdJuns found, *^a lower 
position than the personages called Poosa, Lohan, 

In the next chapter It will be found that floating myths 
were attached to the memories of mythical and legendary 
monarchs in China, and that not a few of these myths 
resemble others found elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Mythical and Legendary Kings 

F'nn Ku ai tic Divine Ancalor-^TtiC MyibiClJ Age—Oodi « Kiegi—^ 
THc pTOmetheii* of Chii»—Hi u Adiin^D<M!trinc of Wofy'i Ag» in 
Cfaim—Unki wuh Bibylann iml Indi* —Le^endarj King ^—The ChiocK 
Oiirii—Reign of ihe ”Vellow God**—Empcii and Sitk^worm Culttiire— 
Royal Som of Star-godi—ViOu, Sen of the led Dfagon^Shoii, Son of the 
Fjiiobow—The Hca Dynasty—Tbc Empeeoe Yti—Star Mylhl—Yo and the 
RIvcf God—Yn at P'an ICii—The Flood Myih in log:ctidi of Yn—The 
Dyiuity of Shang—Moon and Egg Myxhi—The Wiclid Wu^A Haied 
i^ueen—The Dynatty of Chon—A ChlneK Gilgnmcth—The Fiaoe Kiog 
Wen—Divination hyTortoiio and Grata—The Choin at Invaden—HiiiOtickl 
Dynatficf^Aocicnt Iraniaii Tradcn^Ttade and CivnisliOfl promoted by the 
Dread of Death, 


’P’an Ku, the first “ man ” or god'\ was the ancestor 
of three families—the rulers of Hcavcn> Earth, and Man¬ 
kind. In Tibet, as we have seen, the first man had three 
sons, who divided his body between them, and they were 
the ancestors of the three human races. Like the Baby¬ 
lonians, the Chinese had dynastic lists of antediluvian 
kings. P'an Ku*s descendants ruled the nine divisions of 
the prehistoric empire or world. There were ten dynastic 
periods, the first l^ng that of the Nine Heads" (kings), 
the second that of the Five Dragons ", and so on. The 
five dragon kings were connected with the five planets: 
Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and Saturn, and there¬ 
fore with the five elements, for Venus was the Star of 
Metal, Jupiter that of Wood, Mercury that of Water, 
Mars the Star of Fire, and Saturn the Star of Earth. 
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Thus every part of the terrestrial surface, when identified 
with one or more elements on acoount of its shape, is 
under the mduence of the corresponding metals, and also 
under that of the constellations through which these 
planets move.* As we have seen, the spirits of dragon 
swords appeared in the sky as stars. The star-gods, like 
the dragons, were fathers of some of the famous kings ol 
China. 

Towards the end came the period “ Having Nests ”, 
which Indicates that houses were built. Then came the 
period of Sui-zati, “the Fire-producer”, who has been 
referred to as the "Prometheus of China”. 

A new age was ushered in by Fu Hsia or Fu Hi, the 
so-called "Adam of China”. He is the first monarch of 
China's legendary history, and was supposed to reign from 
2953 till 2838 v,c. Some regard him as the Icado* of a 
colony which settled in Shensi. But he Is more like a 
mythical culture hero. He was the ofispring of a miracu¬ 
lous conception, and had dealings with dragons. Like the 
Babylonian Ea he instructed the people how to live civilized 
lives. Before Fu-hl came, they lived like animals; they 
knew their mothers but not their fathers, and they ate raw 
fiesh. They kept records by means of knotted cords, and 
he instructed them in the mysteries of lineal figures, which 
had a mystic significance. These were eight in number— 
the eight kwfl or trigrams, which represented; (i) the sky; 
(2) water of lakes and marshes; {3) fire, lightning, and the 
sun; (4) thunder; (5) wind and wood; (6) water as in 
rain, springs, streams, clouds, and the moon ; (7) a hill; 
(8) the earth. 

Fu-hi also instructed the people to worship spirits, 
and he instituted sacrifices. He kept in a park six kinds 
of animals, and sacrificed twice a year at the two solstices, 
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causing the d^iys to be regard^ as sacred, $o that the 
people might show gratitude to he^.ven* 

According to the Taoists, Fu-hi disturbed the primal 
unity, and caused thepeopJe to begin to deteriorate. 

Here we touch on the doctrine of the World’s Ages, 
Like the Indians of the Brahmanlc period, the Chinese 
Taoists believed that the first age was a perfect one, and 
that mankind gradually deteriorated. In the Indian Knta 
Age " all men were saintly, and therefore they were not 
required to perform religious ceremonies. . . , There were 
no gods in the Kriu Age, and there were no demons,"^ 
Lao Tze, who will be dealt with more fully in the next 
chapter, exclaims; 1 would make people return to the 

use of knotted cords ”, His disciple, Kwaiig Tze, lamented 
that the paradisaical state of the early ages had been dis¬ 
turbed by law-makers. Decadence set in with the 
"Prometheus” and the "Adam”, and continued until 
the people became "perplexed and disordered, and had 
no way by which they might return to their true nature, 
and bring back their original condition 

"It is remarkable", saysLegge,"thatat the commence¬ 
ment of Chinese history, Chinese tradition placed a period 
of innocence, a season when order and virtue ruled in 
men’s affairs,” This comment is made in connection with 
the following passage in the S/ut King (Book XXVI 1 , 
“The Marquis of Lu on Punishments”); "The King 
said, ‘ According to the teachings of ancient times, Khih 
Yu was the first to produce disorder, which spread among 
the quiet, orderly people, till all became robbers and mur¬ 
derers, owl-like and yet self-complacent in their conduct, 
traitors and villains, snatching and filching, dissemblers 
and oppressors 
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In some accomits of the early period, Fu Hi is 
succeeded by his sister, the Empress Nu Kwa, the heroine 
of the Deluge. 

Fu Hi's usual successor^ however, is Shen-nung 
2698 the Chinese Osiris, who introduced the 
agricultural mode of life and instructed the people how to 
make use of curative herbs^ He was worshipped as the 
god of agriculture. Thus an Ode sets forth * 

Thit my fields are m such g&oJ condition, 

Is miittcr of jay to my husbandmen. 

With lutes, and with drums bcacing, 

We will invoke the Father of Hushandry, 

And pray for sweet rain. 

To increase the produce of our millet fields, 

And to bless mj naen and iheir wives.^ 

Shen-nung was not content with two annual sacrifices, 
and fbced two others at the equinoxes, “ that in spring 
to implore a blessing on the fruit of the earth, and that 
in autumn, after the harvest was over, to offer the first 
fruits to the ruler of heaven ”, 

After Shen-nung died the emperor Hwang-Ti (“ The 
Yellow God ”) ascended the throne. He was in the literal 
sense the Son of Heaven"', for his real father was the 
thunder-god, and he had therefore dr^on-Iikc coun¬ 
tenance”. As in the case of Osiris^ who was reputed to 
have reigned over Eg)'pt, it is difficult to conclude whether 
he was a deified monarch or a humanized deity. He 
belongs, of course, to the mythical period of the " five 
Tis” in Chinese legendary history. 

The account of his origin sets forth that one night 
his mother witnessed a brilliant flash of lightning which 
darted from the vicinliy of the star in the Great 
Bushel (the Great Bear ) and lit up the whole country. 

* Gikf^ i/" p, li. 
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Her Majesty became pregnantj but did not give birth to 
her son until twenty-five months later. Hwang Ti was 
able to speak as soon as he was born. \\^eii he ascended 
the throne, he possessed the power of summoning spirits 
to attend at the royal palace, and his allies in battle 
included tigers, panthers, and bears, as those of Rama, the 
hero of the Indian epic, the RamAyana^ included bears and 
gigantic monkeys. Hwang Tt was a lover of peace, and 
beciuse he caused peaceful conditions to prevail, phoenixes 
nested in his garden, or, like swallows, perched on the 
palace roof and terraces and sang in the courtyard. Other 
spirit-birds haunted the residence of the Yellow God”. 

He built a large temple so that he might not be pre¬ 
vented by bad weather from offering up sacrifices and 
performing other religious ceremonies at any season of the 
and he Instructed the people in their duties towards 
the spirits, their ancestors, and himself. He fixed the holy 
days and introduced music in temple worship, His wife 
undertook the duty of nourishing silk-worms and produc¬ 
ing silk. An endosure on the north side of the temple 
was planted with mulberry trees, and in this grove the 
Hmpress and the ladies of her court attended to the silk¬ 
worms specially kept for the silk required for religious 
ceremonies. Her Majesty was the goddess as her husband 
was the god, and had therefore to promote reproduction 
and growth. She therefore visited also the enclosure on 
the southern side of the temple in which grew the cereals 
and fruits offered to the deities. 

Hwang Ti was specially favoured by the goddess 
known as ** the heavenly lady Pao”, who on one occasion 
stopped the heavy and destructive r.'iins that had been 
caused by the enemy. 

When the Emperor was in his seventy-seventh year, 
he retired from the world, like an Indian ascetic, to prac- 
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rise austerities beside the Jo ivatcr. He died in his one 
hundredth year. Some tell that when he was ascending 
to heaven an earthquake occurred t others hold that 
he never died but was transformed into a dragon. After 
he passed away, either as a soul or dragon, to associate 
with the immortals, a wooden image of him was made 
and worshipped by princes. 

His successor is said to have been the Emperor Che, 
whose dynastic title was Shao-Hao, This monarch was 
the son of a star god. One night his mother beheld a 
star, which resembled a rainbow, floating on a stream in 
the direction of a small island. After retiring to rest she 
dreamed that she received the star, and. In due course, 
she gave birth to her son, Pheenixes visited the royal 
palace on the day that he ascended the throne. This 
monarch had some mysterious association with the west— 
probably with the goddess of the west-—and is said to 
have commanded an army of birds. 

Hc was followed by the Emperor Chuen-Heugh 
(Kao-Yang). He, too, was the son of a star-god. It 
chanced that his mother witnessed the Tao-Kwang star 
passing through the moon like a rainbow. She gave birth 
to her son in the vicinity of the Jo water. There was a 
shield and spear on his head at birth, a tradition which 
recalls that when the Indian princess Pritha gave birth to 
Karna, son of Surya, the sun-god, he was fully armed. 

Chuen-Heugh was a great sage. “ He invented calen- 
daric calculations and delineations of the heavenly bodies, 
and composed a piece of music called The Answer to the 
Clouds ”, 

Next came the Emperor Kuh (Kao-sin) who, like 
Richard 111, had teeth when he was bom. He simiUrly 
rose from the rank of a State prince to the Imperial throne. 
The State of Yew-Kac was conquered by him. His son, 
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named Che, proved to be unworthjr, anti his younger son, 
Yao, was selected as his successor. 

The Emperor Yao was the son of a red dragon, as 
wcH as of the Emperor, and was not bom until fourteen 
months after conception. He is said to have been ten 
cubits in height when ^11 grown. There were two pupils 
in each of his eyes. He was a great sage and wonderful 
happenings occurred during his reign. 

A mysterious grass grew on the palace stairs. It bore 
a pod on each day of the month. He selected as his 
collwgue and succeswr the sage Shun, who had held an 
Undistinguished position. It is told that this selection was 
approved by five star-gods whose spirits appeared as five 
old men and walked about among the islands of the River 
Ho. On another occasion a bright light came from the 
river; then beauttfully-coloured vapours arose and a 
dragon-horse appeared, carrying in its mouth a scaly cuirass 
for Shun, whose appointment was thus definitely approved 
by Heaven. Thirty years later a tortoise rose from the 
water and rested on the altar. On its back was an in¬ 
scribed order instructing Yao to resign in fevour of Shun. 
This divine command was duly obeyed. 

Shun s mother had conceived after seeing a rainbow. 
As has been stated, a rainbow was believed to emanate 
from the gigantic oyster that lay in mid ocean. When the 
child was born his mother and father detested him, because 
bis body was black and his eyes had double pupils, and 
because he had a dragon lace and a large mouth. When 
he became a youth he reached the height of six cubits, 
and was thus like the Egyptian Horus and the Norse hero 
Sigurd, a veritable giant. His parents endeavoured on 
more than one occasion to cause his death by giving him 
difficult tasks to perform, and acting treacherously towards 
him. On one occasion they ordered him to plaster a 
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granarj', and when he was engaged at the work they set 
fire to the building. But Shun was clad in ** bird's work 
clothing ", which seems to indicate that he had power to 
assume bird form, and he flew away. He was next ordered 
to deepen a well. He went to work obediently, and while 
eng^^ in his task the well was suddenly filled up with 
stones. But Shun had ** dragon's work clothing”, or was 
able to assume a dragon form, and contrived to escape 
through the side of the well. Like Hercules, he per¬ 
formed all his difficult tasks and escaped without 
injury. 

Although Shun is usually said to have been selected 
by Yaou as his successor, a vague tradition states that he 
dethroned Yaou by force and kept him a prisoner. Before 
long, however, he degraded the young ruler and took his 
place. 

On ascending the throne, Shun publidy worshipped 
the spirit of Shang Ti (Ruler of He.aven, the personal 
god). He enacted new laws, so that the government of 
the Empire might be regulated and strengthened, and he 
was the first monarch to create Mandarins. Shun is 
credited with selecting his successor Yu. 

The Emperor Yu was the first monarch of the Dynasty 
of Hea, According to tradition he was the son of a star- 
god. It is told that one night his mother saw a falling 
star and became pregnant. She afterwards swallowed a 
pearl that had been dropped by a spirit. In due course 
she gave birth to Yu. 

A similar myth is attached to the memory of the Irish 
Christian saint Ciaran of Saigir, which was probably taken 
over from some ancient Celtic hero, the son or grandson 
of Sirona (the aged one or star^oddess), A Gaelic poem, 
believed to have been composed in the ninth century, sets 
forth ; 
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Liadjiine (his mocher) vi^ asl«p 
On her bed (a saying not wrong). 

When she turned her lace to heaven 
A scar fell into her mouth. 

Thence was born the marvellous child, 

Ciaran of Saigtr who is proclaiined to thee 
And thence (a saying without pride) 

Luaigne (Luulaine's husband) said he (Ciaran) was not hk son.’ 

Osiris, as the son of the cow-goddcss* was a son of the 
moon, from which fell a fertilizing ray of light. The 
Egyptian deities had star forms. As stars, they rose from 
maJachlte pools and perched In swaUow-shapc on the 
branches of the world-tree of the Great Mother. Hathor 
and Isis were personified as the star Sirius, from which fell 
the tear, or drop of dew, that caused the low Nile to have 
increase and rise in flood. As the morning star, the god¬ 
dess was the mother of the rising sun. Much star-lore 
surviving from ancient times remains to be gleaned. 

When the star-dcity’s son, the Chinese Emperor Yu, 
was bom, he had the mouth of a tiger, His cars had 
three orifices; his head bore the resemblance of the star 
Koto and Keen, On his breast seemed a figure in gem 
of the Great Bear.” When he grew up he reached the 
height of 9 cubits, 6 inches.* 

The Irish hero, Cuchullln, was likewise a marvellous 
youngster. He had seven toes to each foot, and to 
either hand as many fingers; his eyes were bright, with 
seven pupils apiece*', and so on. 

Yu was probably a historical character, to whose 
memory many floating myths and legends were attached. 
He figures as the hero of a deluge. One night, during 
his youth, he dreamt that while bathing in the Ho (the 
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Yellow River) he dnink up the water. He also beheld 
a white fo3t with nine tails—a particularl}' gocni omen. 
This was during the reign of Yau. Shun came to know 
about him and showed him special &vour, causing him 
to be promoted until he became an influential man 
in the Empire. 

The gods were well pleased because he was loved 
by them. One day, as Yu stood on the banks of the 
River Ho, gazii^ at the water, a god appeared as a 
tall, whitC’-faced man, with the body of a fish, like the 
Babylonian Ea, He addressed Yu and said: ** 1 am the 
spirit of the Ho, Wan-ming shall regulate the waters.” 

The god then gave Yu a plan of the Ho, which gave 
full details regarding the regulating of the waters, and 
sank into the river. 

A good deal of controversy has been engaged in 
as to what Yu was supposed to have done. In the 
SAtf King (“The Tribute of Yu” chapter) it is stated: 
** Yu divided the land, following the course of the hills, 
he cut down the trees. He determined the highest 
hills and laigest rivers (in the several regions). ... The 
(waters of the) Hang and Wei were brought to their 
proper chan n els .*' Other rivers were si milarly controlled 

In another section Yu says: “W'hcn the floods were 
lifted to the heavens, spreading far and wide, surrounding 
the hills and submerging the mounds, so that the 
common people were bewildered and dismayed, I availed 
myself of four vehicles,* and going up the hills I felled 
the trees, . ., After that I drained off the nine channels, 
directing them into the four seas; I dug out ditches and 
canals and brought them into rivers.”’ 

* LcfE^T ^lAt pp. 64 r/ 
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1(1 the fourth book of the SM “The Great 

Plan”, it is said: “ I have heard that in old time Khwan 
dammed up the inundating waters, and thereby threw 
into disorder the arrangement of the five elements. God 
was consequently roused to anger, and did not give him 
the Great Plan with its nine divisions, and thus the 
unvarying principles (of Heaven's method) were allowed 
to go to ruin." * 

In one of the Odes it is stated that “ when the 
waters of the Deluge spread vast abroad, Yu arranged 
and divided the regions of the land".* 

It has been suggested hy some that Tu constructed 
a great embankment to prevent the Yellow River changing 
its course — a task even greater than constructing the 
Great Wall, and that he formed dams and opened irrigat¬ 
ing channels. It may be that he did much work in 
reclaiming land and regulating the government of the 
Empire, But there can be little doubt that the traditions 
surviving from his age were mixed with the older tradi¬ 
tions regarding the Babylonian flood. Yu is no mere canal 
cutter. He hews the rocks and forms chasms between 
the mountains, like P an Ku, the Chinese Puh or Indra, 
he constructs the embankments of lakes, and makes 
channels for the great riveis, and he drains the marshes. 
The grounds are made habitable and fit for cultivation. 
There are even faint echoes of the Osinan legend in 
the stories regarding his achievements. 

After Yu had finished his work, Heaven presented 
him with a dark-coloured mace.* He was destined to 
become Emperor of the nine provinces, we are told, 
but it is doubtful if the Empire was really so large during 
his reign. After Shun resigned, Yu ascended the throne. 

* LfSgr, Tit Sim Khti, p. IJ9, * Legi^ rWit, p, jog, 
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The vegetatioii then became luxuriant, and green dragons 
lay on the borders of the Empire, Yellow dragons 
rose from the rivers when Yu crossed them. His reign 
lasted for forty-five years. 

The sixth Emperor of the Hea Dynasty was another 
famous man. This was Shao-K'ang. His father had 
been murdered, and his mother took flight and concealed 
herself. She gave birth to her son during her reign 
in Shan-tung, when he became a herdsman. Like Horus, 
he was searched for by the monarch who had usurped 
the throne, and he had to take to flight and become 
a cook. In time he was able to collect an army and 
win a great victory, which enabled him to regain the 
throne of his father. 

The last few emperors of the Dynasty of Hca were 
weak and licentious men. It is told of K'ung-Kea, the 
fourteenth of his Unc, that he was (he cause of much 
misfortune, and caused the government to decay. Among 
the terrible things he did was to eat a. female dragon 
which had been slain and pickled for him, Kwei, the 
seventeenth emperor, was the first to introduce men- 
drawn carriages, but the omens of his reign foretold 
the approaching doom of the dynasty; the five planets 
wandered from their courses, and stars fell like rain 
in his tenth year. He was overthrown by T’ang, the 
founder of the Dynasty of Shang. 

T'ang had seven names, one of which was Li. He 
was descended from the Empress Kcen-tieh, who, having 
prayed for a son, entered a river to bathe. A dark 
swallow came nigh and dropped a variegated egg from 
her mouth, which the Empress swallowed. She became 
pregnant, and gave birth to a son named See, who, when 
he grew up, was appointed by Yao, Minister of Instruct 
tion, and was given the principality of Shang, 
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Thirteen generations later the wife of one of See's 
descendants gave birth to T'angj the future Emperor. 
She had become pregnant after seeing a white vapour 
passing through the moon, The child had whiskers at 
birth, and his arms had four joints. He grew to the 
height of nine cubits. 

Wonderful things happened to prove that T'ang 
was the chosen by Heaven to reign over the Empire. 
When he visited the altar of Yao, he dropped a jewel 
into the water. **Lol yellow fishes leapt up In pairs; 
a blackbird followed him, and stood on the altar, where 
it changed into a black gem." There also appeared 
a black tortoise, which had on its back characters intimat¬ 
ing that T’ang was to become the Emperor. A spirit 
appeared on Mount Pei at the same time. Another 
spirit, dragging a white wolf, with a hook in his mouth, 
entered the court of Shang. The virtue of metal waxed 
powerful; silver overflowed from the hills." T’ang 
himself dreamed that “he went to the sky and licked 
it. After this he became possessor of the Empire."* 

When the Dj'nasty of Shang began to decline, the 
rulers became weak and profligate. It is told of Wu- 
Yih, who reigned for only four years (1198-{194 B.C.), 
he was “without any right principle. He made an 
image of a man, and called It * the Spirit of Heaven 
Then he ‘gamed with it* (played dice, or at chess), 
causing someone to play for the image. ‘The Spirit 
of Heaven ’ was unsuccessful, on which he disgraced 
it, and made a leather bag, which he filled with blood, 
and then placed aloft and shot at (the image was probably 
in the bag as well), calling this * shooting at Heaven . 
In the fourth year of his reign, while hunting between 

^ Lc|$t^ TJit pf. tiS, l CMntu ClmwOf VaL III, 
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the Ho and the Wei, Wu’-Yih suddenly died- Ts’een 
says that he was struck dead by lightning; and people 
recognize in that event the just and appropriate vengeance 
of Hwven which he had insulted.*'* 

The Kafirs of Africa « play at a game of chance before 
their idols, and, should chance be against them, kick and 
box their idols; but if, after this correction, on pursuing 
their experiments they should continue unsuccessful, they 
burn the hands and feet off them in the fire; should ill 
fortune still attend them, they cast the idols on the 
ground, tread them under foot, dash them about with 
such force as to break them to pieces- Some, indeed, 
who show greater veneration for the images, content 
themselves with fettering and binding them until they 
have obtained their end; but should this not take place as 
early as their impatience looks for, they fisten them to a 
cord and graduaUy let them down into the water, even to 
the bottom, thus trusting to force them to be propitious".* 
It may be that Wu-Yih (Wuh-I) was enga^ in some 
such ceremony when he disgraced and tortured hts god. 

A successor is remembered as the first man who u^d 
Ivory chop-sticks. The Viscount of Ke admonished him, 
saying; “ Ivory chop-sticks will be followed by cups of 
gem; and then you will be wanting to eat bears' paws 
and leopards* wombs, and proceed to other cxtravagances- 
Your indulgence of your desires may cost you the 
Empire,** This was Chou-sin, an internperate and 
extravagant tyrant. He came under the influence of 
a beautiful but wicked woman, called Ta-ke, whom he 

<■ Legjr, Tit Sl* ■. J, CUvn CUiiia, V*U nl, p- ij. 
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mar ried. “The most Iiccntioiis songs were composed 
for her amusement and the viJest dances exhibited." A 
park was laid out for her amusement. “There was 
a pond of wine; the trees were hung with flesh; men 
and women chased each other about quite naked," 
Drinking bouts were common in the palace, and when 
the princes began to rebel, new and terrible tortures were 
intr^uced. The queen bad constructed a copper pillar, 
which was greased all over. It was laid above a charcoal 
nrc, and culprits were ordered to walk ou iL When 
they slipped and fell into the fire, Ta-kc was “greatly 
delighted”. 

The Dynasty of Shang was overthrown by King \Vu, 
the founder of the Dynasty of Chou. Wu was descended 
from the famous lady Kian Yuan, already referred to (sec 
Index). After treading in the toe-print (or foot-sprint) 
made by God, she gave birth to her son, Hau Ki, sufFer^ 
ing no pain. Like Gllgamcsh, Sargon, Romulus and 
Remus, Kama, and other famous heroes, the child was 
exposed after birth, the lady’s husband, according to one 
Chinese commentator, having been displeased with what 
had taken place. In the SktA King the ode, which relates 
the legend of Hau Ki, says; 

He was placed in a narrow lane, 

But the sheep and oxen protected him with loving rare. 
He was pbced In a wide forest, 

Where he was met by the wood-cutters. 

He was placed on the cold ice. 

And a bird screened and supported him with its wings. 
When the bird went away, 

Hau Ki began to wail. 

His ciy was long and loud, 

So that bis vgicE filled the whole way.i 


* LcgiEi: SXH Kiwi, f. j 
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The ode goes on to tell that when Hau Ki grew up he 
promoted husbandry and founded the sacHiices of his 
house* Some of the Osirian-Tammu^ traditions were 
attached to his memory^ hiit^ as Lcgge says, he has not 
displaced the older Shan-'Hung, with whom, on hts father^s 
side^ he had a connexion as * the Father of Husbandry' 
Before Wu became Emperor^ a red man came out of 
the river to secure the support of allies, and phoenixes 
brought messages to the effect that the reigning dynasty 
was doomed. The empire could not be enjoy^ by the 
Shang King; *^thc powerful spirits of the earth have left 
it; all the spirits are whisked away; the conjunction of 
the five planets in Fang brightens all within the four 
seas^*.* King Wen, the father of Wu, to whom this 
revelation had been made, was a ruler in the west, and 
knew that his son’s mission in life was the regeneration 
of the empire. 

The dynasties of Hsia [Hea) and Shang 
Had not satisfied God with their government;, 

So threughout tlic various Stales 

He sought and considered 

For a State on which he might confer the rule* 

God said to King Wen: 

I am pleased with your conspicuous virtue. 

Without noise and without display, 

Without heat and without change, 

Without consciousness of effort, 

Following the pattern of God. 

God said to King Wen: 

Take mcasuri^ against hostile States^ 

Along with your brethren, 

Get ready your engines of assault. 

To attack the walk of TsWg,* 

* ' Ltffgc, 7^4* gf lit Sarnia 14 j* 
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After \Vu became the Emperor the worship of 
ancestors was promoted, and dragons, tortoises, and 
pheenbtes made regular appearances, while vegetation 
flourished, and the mugwort grew so plentifully that a 
palace could be erected from it. 

After Wu died spirit-bird i appeared, and a mysterious 
bean, which was an dixir, grew up. The Crown Prince 
was still a minor, and for seven years the Duke of Chou 
acted as regent. Accompanied by the young king the 
duke visited the Ho and the Lo. The king dropped a 
gem into the water, and after day declined " rays of glory 
came out and shrouded all the Ho (Yellow River), and 
green clouds came floating in the sky, A green dragon 
came to the altar, and went away. They did the same at 
the Lo, and the same thing happened." A tortoise ap¬ 
peared, and on its shell were writings that told of the 
fortunes of the empire till the dynasties of Ts’in and Han,^ 

The tortoise-shell and stalks of a variety of grass were 
long used in China for purposes of divination. What the 
tortoise and the grass revealed was supposed to be the will 
of the spirits. Nowadays lots arc drawn, spirit-writing is 
believed in, and revelations arc supposed to be made when 
a bean symbol is tossed in the air, as is a coin in the West; 
when the flat side is uppermost the tosser Is supposed to 
receive a refusal to his prayer. 

The Chou Dynasty was founded, according to Chinese 
dating, in b.c., and lasted until 249 B.c. It has been 
suggested that although the Chous claimed to be descended 
from one of Shun's ministers, they were really foreigners 
partly or wholly of Tartar origin. King Wu introduced 
the sacrifice of human beings to the spirits of ancestors, 
and favoured the magicians, whom he appointed to high 
positions in his court. His empire consisted of a eon- 
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tederacy of feudal states, and its strength endured so long 
as the central state remained sufficiently powerful to c>:act 
tribute. 

After holding sway for about eight hundred years, the 
Chou Dynasty, and with it the Feudal Age, came to an 
end. The State of Chin or Ts’in, which had been absorb¬ 
ing rival states, became so powerfiil that, in sat b.c., its 
king, Shib-huang-ti, became the first Emperor of China. 
He resolved that the future history of China should begin 
with himself, and issued a decree commanding that all 
existing literature should be burned, except medical and 
agricultural books, and those dealing with divination. 
Those who disobeyed his order and attempted to conceal 
the forbidden books were put to death. Fortunately, 
however, some devoted scholars succeeded in preserving 
for posterity a number of the classics which would other¬ 
wise have perished. This extraordinary decree has cast a 
shadow over the &me of the first emperor, who was un¬ 
doubtedly a great man. 

During the early years of the Chin or Ts’in Dynasty 
the Great Wall to the west and north of China was con¬ 
structed, so as to protect the empire against the barbarians 
who were wont to raid and pillage the rich pastoral and 
agricultural lands, and impose their sway on the industrious 
Chinese. “The building of the Great Wall”, says Kro¬ 
potkin, “ was an event fraught with the greatest conse¬ 
quences, and one ijiay say without exaggeration that it 
contributed powerfully to the premature downfiill of the 
Roman Empire.” The Mongolian and Turki peoples 
who had been attempting to subdue China were forced 
westward, and tribal and racial movements were set in 
motion that ultimately led to the invasions of Europe by 
nomadic lighting pastotalists from Asia.' 

* XXTlfc 1904* ppK 14, 17^ 33 Ip 
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The Great Wall is said to have been built in ten years 
in a straight line of about laoo miles^ the average width 
at the base being 25 feet, and the average height 30 feet* 
Strong “block-house" towers were constructed in the 
wall for the accommodation of bodies of troops* 

It was during this Dynasty that China and related 
forms of that name, based on “Ts'in" or “Chin", came 
into use in the west. The dynasties that followed the 
Chin or Ts'in (221-200 b.c.) are as follows: 


The Han Dynasty 
The Minor Dynasties 
The T’ang Dynasty 
The Sung Dynasty 
The Mongol Dynasty 
The Ming Dynasty 
The Manchu Dynasty 
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The evidence afTorded by Chinese archxoiogy, and 
Chinese religious beliefs, symbols, and customs tends to 
emphasize that the early inhabltaiita of Shensi province 
were strongly influenced hy culture-drifts from the mid- 
Aslait colonics of the ancient civilizations. Hunting and 
pastoral peoples adopted the agricultural mode of life, and 
with it the elements of a complex civilization which had 
origin in those areas ’where grew wild the cereals first 
cultivated by man. 

The Chinese are a mixed race. In the north the 
oblique-eyed, yellow - skinned elcpicnt predominates. 
Like the Semites, who overran Sumeria and adopted 
Sumerian modes of thought and life, so did the Mongoloid 
tribes overrun northern China and became a sedentary 
people. Petty kingdoms grew up, and in time found it 
necessary to unite against the hordes who invaded and 
plundered their lands. The invaders included Siberian 
nomads, Manchus, Mongolo-Turki peoples, the Sacie 
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('western Scythbns), and the hlue-cyed Usuns or Wusiins 
who are believed to have been congeners of the kurgan- 
buLlders of southern Siberia and southern Russia. It 
was against Manchus and Mongols that the Great Wall 
was erected, after northern China had been united as a result 
of those conquests which made petty kings over-lords of 
ever-widening areas. During the Han Dynasty southern 
China was subdued. There the brownish-skinned Man-ue 
stock is most in prominence. Ancient Indonesian in¬ 
trusions have left their impress on the racial blend* 

Along the sea-coasts of China the sea-traders exercised 
their influence, and In time their mode of life was adopted 
by the conquerors from the inland parts of the growing 
empire* The types of vessels used by the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, the FhcenicianSj the peoples of the Persian Gulf^ the 
Indians, Burmese, Indonesians, and Polynesians became 
common on the Chinese coast and rivers* Mantime 
enterprise was stimulated, as we have seen, by the Far 
Eastern Columbuses who searched for the elbdr of life and 
the fttbled “Islands of the Blest"* “The Chinese," 
writes Mr. Kebel Chatterton, “in their own independent 
way went on developing from the early Egyptian models 
(of ships), and have been not Inaptly called the Dutchmen 
of the east in their nautical tendendesp^'^ It is believed 
that they were the inventors of the rudder, which took the 
place of the andent stccring-oar* 

Along their coastal sea-routes the Chinese were brought 
into touch with southern peoples, with whom they traded 
Chinese records throw light on the articles that were in 
demand at markets. “In Nan-^!ao^*/ an ancient text 
reveals, there are people from P^o-lo-men (Burma)^ 
Pose (Malay), £e-po (Java), P*o-ni (Borneo), K^un-Iun (a 
Malayan country), and of many other heretic tribes, meeting 

^ SAfjit dmi tJUir Sie/^y p. ^ id. * Id YELd^eud. 
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at one trail ing-mart, where pearls and precious stones in great 
number are exchanged for gold and musk.”' The early 
traders by sea andlandattachedgreati mportance to medicines 
and elixirSj and precious stones and metals, and pearls. 

The overland trade-routes through Iran brought the 
Chinese into direct touch with Lesser Fu-Un (Syria), and 
ultimately with Greater Fu-lin (the Byzantine Empire), 
The vine and other plants with ancient religious associa¬ 
tions were imported into China, and the Chinese peach 
tree reached Europe. With the peach went silk, “ It is 
not impossible," says Laufer, that these two gifts were 
transmitted by the sUk-dealers, first to Iran (in the second 
or first century b.c.), ajid thciice to Armenia, Greece, and 
Rome (in the first century a.d,)."* 

As the cuckoos hatched in the nests of hedge-sparrows, 
meadow-pipits, and wagtails overcome and eject the ofF- 
spring of their foster-parents, so did the vigorous nomadic 
peoples who absorbed the elements of ancient civilizations 
overcome and eject the oflspring of their “ foster-parents 
The Babylonian Empire perished, and Irania, which had 
been stimulated by it to adopt civilized conditions of life, 
became, In turn, the nursery of vigorous states. Recent 
discoveries have brought to light evidence which shows 
that the Iranian peoples "once covered an immense terri¬ 
tory, extending all over Chinese Turkestan, migrating into 
China, coming into contact with the Chinese, and exerting 
a profound influence on nations of other stock, notably 
Turks and Chinese. The Iranians were the great media¬ 
tors between the West and the East, conveying the heritage 
of Hellenistic ideas to central and eastern Asia, and transr- 
mitting valuable plants and goods of China to the Medi¬ 
terranean area."* 

* XV| f 1^ 1.1]J 
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The laws of supply and demand operated then as now 
on the trade-routes, which brought communities of regular 
traders into touch after they had cultivated plants or 
manufactured articles to offer in exchange for what they 
received. Before these routes could, however, have 
hummed with commerce, a considerable advance in 
civilixation had to be achieved. States had to be 
organized and laws enforced for the protection of pro¬ 
perty and property owners. 

The Iranians, who obtained silk from China, were not 
the originators of the culture represented by this com¬ 
modity ; they simply stimulated the demand for silk. 
Chinese civilization dates back to the time when the early 
prospectors and explorers came into touch with backward 
peoples, and introduced new modes and conditions of life. 
These pioneers did not necessarily move along the routes 
that were ultimately favoured by merchants, nor even 
those followed by migrating tribes in quest of green 
pastures. They wandered hither and thither searching 
for gold and gems and herbs, sowing as they went the 
seeds of civilization, which did not, however, always fall 
on good ground. But in those places where the seed 
took root and the prospects of development were favour¬ 
able, organized communities gradually grew up with an 
assured food-supply. This was the case in Shensi pro¬ 
vince, in which was settled the little leaven” that 
ultimately “leavened the whole lump” of northern 
China. It was after the empire became united under 
the Ts'in Dynasty that organized trade with the west 
assumed great dimensions, and was regularly maintained 
under assured protection. 

Myths as well as herbs and gems and garments were 
exchanged by traders. With the glittering jewel was 
carried the religious lore associated with it; with the cum- 
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ti VC herb wen t ma n y a fable of anti quit y. Lau fer has shown 
in hia TAe DiamitaJ how Hellenistic lore connected with that 
gem crept into ChiiiEse writings. It is consequendy possible 
to trace in the mosaic of Chinese beliefs and mythology 
certain of the culiurd elements that met and blended and 
were developed on the banks of the Yellow River. 

Elixirs and charms were in great demand in all centres 
of ancient civilizations. It can be held, therefore, that 
behind the commerce of early times, as behind the early 
religious systems, lay the haunting dread of death. Gems 
warded off evil, and imparted vi^ity to thrae who pos- 
sessed them, and curative herbs renewed youth by restor¬ 
ing health. Even the dead were benefited by them. 
Progress was thus, in a sense, increasing efficiency in the 
quest of longevity in this world and the next. 

In China, as elsewhere, the dread of death, as expressed 
in the religious system, promoted the arts and crafts; 
artists, engravers, architects, builders, jewellers, and scribes, 
as well as priests and traders, were engaged in the unceas¬ 
ing conflict against the all-dreaded enemy of mankind, the 
God of Death. The incentive that caused men to under¬ 
take perilous journeys by land and sea In quest of elixirs, to 
live laborious lives in workshops and temples, and to grasp 
at the mythical straws of hope drifted along trade-routes 
from other lands, was the same as that which sent the Baby¬ 
lonian Gilgamesh to explore the dark tunnel of the Moun¬ 
tain of Mashu and cross the Sea of Death, and it is found 
on the ninth tablet of the most ancient epic in the world; 

Gilgamesh wcpi bitterly, and he lay stretched out upon the 
ground. 

He cried: ^ Lei me not die like Ea-banl t 
Grief hath entered Into my body, and 
/ fiar death. .. ." ^ 
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Myths and Doctrines of Taoism 

TAohm lud BuddKiim—The Ti&—Taewm wiil Confttcuaiiin— Im Tie 
■nd QiLHi—The "Old ** Mph—L jo Tji giwa Wett—It wing Ttc-^ 

Prince whe le^nd tlir Wiier of Ufe—^Tbt "Gncit Mother” In Taniwn— 
Tioiuti and Egypicin Ptahinn—Dpcinqi: Qf the Logoi—Imllan Oectnnes In 
China—Tiotirn and BnhEninlini—Metal Soirchcn u C^rtiefi of Egyptian 
and Babylonian Culture*—The Tio and Waier—The Tao u Mother nf 
All Thing! “—Fenilwing Ocw and C^eatitE Team—The Tao and Artemb^— 
The Gate Symbol—Tao atwl Good Qnfcr—The World** Age* in TaoJjm— 
TiOfHi tendered. InFuLnrmbLe like Achilla^ &c-—The Tin il the ElLlit of 
life—Breathing Eicrdicir^The Iropcrvonal God^Lao Tie and Duoplei 
ddhed and wonhlppccL^ 

There are three religions in China^ or, as native 
scholars put it^ “ three Teachings", namely Taoism, Con- 
fudanismi and Buddhism. Pure Taoism, as taught by 
Lao Tac, is, like the Buddhism of its founder, Sidi&artha 
Gautama, metaphysical and mystical. It is similarly 
based on a vague and somewhat bewildering conception 
of the origin of life and the universe; it recognizes a 
creative and directing force which, at the beginning, 
caused Everything to come out of Nothing. This force, 
when in action, is called the TaO'. It Is so called Irom the 
time when it began to move, to create, to cause Unity to 
be. The Tao existed before then, but It was nameless, 
and utterly incomprehensible. It existed, some writers 
say, even when there was nothing. Others go the length 
of asserting that it eadsted before there was nothing. We 
can understand what is meant by ** nothing", but we can- 
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not understand what the Nameless was before it was 
manifested as the Tao. 

The Tao is not God; it is impersonal, Taoists must 
make unquestioning submission to the Tao, which must 
be allowed to have absolute smy in the individual^ in 
society, in the world at large. Taoism does not, like 
Buddhisin, yearn for extinction, dissolution, or ultimate 
loss of identlt)'' and consciousness in the nebulous Nir¬ 
vana. Nor does it, like Buddhism, teach that life is not 
worth living—that it is sorrowful to be doomed to be 
reborn. Rather, it conceives of a perfect state of exist¬ 
ence in this world, and of prolonged longevity in the 
next. All human beings can live happily if they become 
like little children, obeying the law (Tao) as a matter 
of course, following in “the way" (Tao) without 
endeavouring to understand, or having any desire to 
understand, what the Tao is. The obedient, unquestion¬ 
ing state of mind is reached by metns of Inaction— 
mental Inaction. The Tao drifts the meritorious indi¬ 
vidual towards perfection, out of darkness into light. 
Those who submit to the Tao know nothing of ethical 
ideals; they are in no need of definite beliefs. It is 
unnecessary to teach virtue when all are virtuous; it 
is unnecessary to have rites and ceremonies when all 
are perfect; it is unnecessary to be concerned about evil 
when evil ceases to exist. The same idea prevailed 
among the B rah manic sages of India, whose Krita or 
Perfect Age was without gods or devils. Being perfect, 
the people required no religion. 

Confucianism is not concerned with metaphysical 
abstractions, or with that sense of the Unity of all tilings 
and all beings in the One, which is summed up tn the 
term "Mysticism". It maintains a somewhat agnostic, 
but not irreligious frame of mind, confessing inability 
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to deal with the spirit worlds or to understand, or theorize 
about, its mysteries. It recognizes the existence of God 
and of spirits. Respect the spirits,'’ said Confucius, 
“but keep them at a distance. . . He also said: 
“Wisdom has been imparted to me. if God were to 
destroy this wisdom (his system of ethics) the generations 
to come could not inherit it." 

Whether or not Confudus ever heard of the system 
of Lao Tze is uncertain. If he did, it ccrtdnly made no 
appeal to him. His own system of instruction was 
intensely practical. It was concerned mainly with ethical 
and political ideals—with political morality. He was no 
believer In Inaction. The salvation of mankind, accord¬ 
ing to his system, could be achieved by strict adherence 
to the ideals of right living and right thinking, and a 
robust and vigorous application of them in the everyday 
life of individuals and the State. 

The reputed founder or earliest teacher of Taoism 
was Lao Tze, about whom little or nothing is known. 
He is believed to have been born in 604 B.C., and to have 
died soon after 531 b.c, Confucius was born in 551 b,c., 
and died in 479 B.c. There are Chinese traditions that 
the two sages met on at least one occasion, but these are 
not credited by Western or modern native Chinese scholars. 
Confucius makes no direct reference to Lao Tze in his 
writings., 

I JO Tze^ means “Old Boy”, as Osiris, In his Libyan 
form, is said to mean the “ Old Man”.* He was given 
this name by his followers, because his mother carried 
him in her womb for sevent}'-two years, so that when he 
was at length cut out of it his hair was already white'*. 
Julius Csesar was reputed to have been born in like 
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man tier; so was the Gaelic hero^ Goll MacMorna, who^ as 
we gather from Dunbar, was known in the Lowlands as 
well as the Highlands; the poet makes one of his char¬ 
acters exclaim, 

Ader, meikle Gow mas Mac Morn, 

Out of his moderis (moiher's) wame was sliorn. 

The same legend clings to the memory of Thomas 
the Rhymer, who is referred to in Gaelic as “ the son of 
the dead woman" (mac na mna wnrM), because his 
mother died before the operation was performed- Shake- 
spearc^s Macduff “ was from his mother's womb untimely 
ripped 

It may be that this widespread birth-story had its 
origin in Egypt- Plutarch, in his treatise on the Mystery 
of Osiris and Isis, tells that Set (the ancient god who 
became a devil) was *'born neither at the proper time, 
nor by the right place", but that he ** forced his way 
through a wound which he had made in his mother’s 
side". 

Different forms of the legend are found in China. 
According to the traditions preserved in the “Bamboo 
Books", which arc of uncertain antiquity, the Emperor 
Yao was born fourteen months after he was conceived, 
the Emperor Yu emerged from his mother's back, and 
the Emperor Yin from his mother’s chest. The Aryo- 
Indian hero, Kama, a prominent figure in the 
emerged from one of his mother's ears; he was a son 
of Surya, the sun-god. 

According to Taoist lore (after Buddhism and Taoism 
were partly fused in China), Lao Tze appeared from 
time to time in China during the early dynasties in 
different forms, and with different names. He had the 
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personal knowledge of the decline of the influence of the 
Tao .from the Perfect Age, After Fu-hi and other 
sovereigns disturbed the harmonies of heaven and earth, 
“ the manners of the people, from being good and simple, 
became bad and mean’*. He came to cleanse the stream 
of spiritual life at its source, and was ultimately reborn 
as Lao Tze, under the Plum Tree of Longevity, having 
been conceived under the influence of a star in the 
constellation of the Great Bear. Li (plum tree) was 
his surname. 

Lao Tze is said to have held a position in the Royal 
Library of Kau. When he perceived that the State 
showed signs of decadence, he resolved to leave the 
world, like the Indian heroes, Yudhkbthira and hts 
brothers. He went westwards, apparently believing, as 
did Confucius, “ that the Most Holy was to be found in 
the West". On entering the pass of Hsien-Ku (in 
modem Ling-pao, Ho-nan province) the Warden, Yin 
Hsi, a Taoist, welcomed the sage and set before him 
a dish of tea. Lao Tze sat down to drink tea with 
his friend. This was the beginning of the tea-drinking 
custom between host and guest in China,^ 

Said the Warden, And so you are going into retire¬ 
ment. 1 pray you to write me a book before you 
leave.’* 

Lao Tze consented, and composed the Tan 7 VA 
which is divided into two parts, and contains over 5000 
words. 

When he had finished writing, he gave the manuscript 
to the Warden, bade him farewell, and went on his way. 
It is not known where he died. 

The most prominent of Lao Tze's disciples was 
Kwang Tze, who lived in the fourth century b.o. Sze- 
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ma Khlen, the earliest Chinese historian of note, who 
died about 85 b.c., says that Kwang Tze wrote “with 
purpose to calumniate the system of Confucius and exalt 
the mysteries of Lao Tic”. But although he wrote 
much, “no one could give practical application to his 
teaching”. Other famous Taoist writers were Han Fci 
Tic, who committed suicide In 133 b.c., and Liu An, 
prince of Hwal-nan, and grandson of the founder of the 
Han Dynasty, who took his own life in Iti2 B.C., 
having become involved in a treasonable plot. 

Another form of the legend is that this prince discov¬ 
ered the Water of Life. As soon as he drank of it, his 
body became so light that he ascended to the Cclesdal 
Regions in broad daylight and was seen by many. As he 
rose he let fall the cup from which he had drunk. His 
dogs lapped up the water and followed hitn. Then his 
poultry drank from the cup and likewise rose in the air 
and vanished from sight. Apparently it was not only the 
poor Indians “with untutored minds" who thought their 
dogs (not to speak of their hens) would be admitted to 
the “equal sky”, there to bear them company. 

It is generally believed by Oriental scholars that both 
Taoism and Confucianism are of greater antiquity than 
their reputed founders. Confucius insisted that he was 
“a transmitter, not a maker", and Lao Tie is found to 
refer to “an ancient”, “a sage”, and “ a writer on war", 
as if he had been acquainted with writings that have not 
come down to us. 

There is internal evidence in the Taoistic texts of Lao 
Tie and Kwang Tie that the idea of the Tao had an 
intimate association in early times with the ancient Cult 
of the West—the cult of the mother-goddess who had 
her origin in water. The priestly theorists instructed the 
worshippers of the Great Mother that at the beginning 
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she came into existence as an egg, or a lotus bloom from 
which rose the CreaCor, the sun-god, or that she was a 
Pot containing water from which all things have come-— 
the pot being the inexhaustible womb of Nature^ and the 
symbol of the Great Mother-goddess. 

Byt they themselves were not satisfied with this myth* 
They recognized that there was at work at the beginning 
a fbree^—a law which opened the way^\ a phrase which 
may have had a physical significance but ultimately became 
a mystical one. In Chinese Taoisitij this force is the Tao 
which is manifested in orderj stabilityj and rightness; it 
is Truth. 

The Ancient Egyptian philosophers believed, at as 
remote a time as the Pyramid Texts period 250D e*c.), 
that cverj'thiiig had origin in Mind, The Universe was 
the idea of Ftah, the ‘^opener”- he conceived it In his 
Heart” (Mind); when he expressed the Idea, the 
Universe came into existence. 

PcaJif the great, is the mind and tongue of the gods. * ^ _ 
li (the mind) b the one that bringeih forth every successful issuCh. 
It is the ranguc which repeats the ihought of the mind ; 

It (the mind) was the fashioner of all gods . , . 

At a time when every divine word 

Came into existence hj the thought of the mind. 

And the command of the tongue.^ 

Although Breasted first thought that this fragmem 
was a survival the Empire period (c. 1 500 b.c.J, he 
has since become convinced, like Erman, that It must, on 
the basis of orthography, be relegated to the P3rramid Age. 

«ls there not here/' Breasted asks, “the primeval 
germ of the later Alexandrian doctrine of the * Logos' ? "* 

In India Brahma (neuter) was the World Soul, «that 

* Emncd, ^ Hutw^ if r- JS?- 
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subtle essence ” whichj according to the composers of the 
Upa^uhads^ citists in everything that is, but cannot be 
seen. The persona] Brahma, as Prajapati, arose, at the 
beginning, from this impersonal World Soul. “ Mind 
^or Soul, tHowas^" an Indian sage has declared, “was created 
from the non-existent. Mind created Prajapati. Prajapati 
created of?spring. All this, whatever exists, rests abso¬ 
lutely on mind." 

Another Indian sage writes : 

“At first the Universe was not anything. There was neither 
sky, nor earth, nor air. Being non-existent, it resolved, ‘ Let me 
be/ It became fervent. From that fervour smoke was produced. 
It again became fervent. From the fervour fire was produced. 
Afterwards the fire became ‘rays"' and the ‘rays* condensed 
into a cloud, producing the sea- A magical formula (Dasahotfi) 
vrts created. Prajapati is the Dasohoiri. 

When the Rev, Dr. Chalmers of Canton translated 
the Taoist Texts into English in 1868*, he wrote: “ I have 
thought it better to leave the word ‘Tao* untranslated, 
both because it has given the name to the sect the 
Taoists—and because no English word Is its exact equi¬ 
valent, Three terms suggest themselves—‘ the Way’, 
‘Reason*, and 'the Word'; but they arc all liable to 
objection. Were we guided by etymology, ‘the Way* 
would come nearest to the original, and in one or two 
passages the idea of a ^^ay seems to be in the term, but 
this Is too materialistic to serve the purpose o^f a translation. 
‘Reason’ again seems to be more Utte a quality or attribute 
of some conscious Being than Tao is. I would translate 
it by 'the Word’ in the sense of ^e Logos, but this would 
be like settling the question which I wish to leave open, 
via. what amount of resemblance there is between the 
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Logos of the New Testamenc and this Tao^ which is its 
nearest representative in Chinese.'' 

The New Testament doctrine of the Logos majf here 
be reproduced by way of comparison, the quotation being 
from Dr, Weymouth’s idiomatic translation, which may be 
compared with the authorized versions : ’ 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. He was in the begtntiing with God, 
Ail things came into being through Him, and apart from Him 
nothing that eaiisis came into being. In Him was Lifc^ and that 
Life was the Light of men. The Light shines in the darkness, 
and die darkness has not overpowered it 

There wrts a man sent from God, whose name was John. He 
came as a witness, in order that he might give tcstimcHiy concern¬ 
ing the Light—so that all might believe through him. He was not 
the Light, hut he existed that he might give Testimony concerning 
the Light. The true Light was that which illumines every man 
by its coming into the world. He was in the world, and the 
world came into existence through Him, and the world did not 
recDgnixe Him. 

The meaning of the word ‘*Tao”, says Max Von Brandt, 
has never been explained or understood,” and he adds, 
“ Like the Hellenistic ' Logos it Is at once the eUrdent 
and the material cause.” * Professor G. Foot Moore says, 
“Tao is literally ‘way’; like corresponding words in many 
languages, ‘ cou rse* f^^cthod ^ order ‘ norm ’." * Arch¬ 
deacon Hardwick* was “disposed to argue" that the 
system of Taoism was founded on the idea of “some 
power resembling the * Nature * of modern speculators. 
The indefinite expression *Tao’was adopted to denominate 
an abstract ctusc, or the initial principle of life and order, 
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to which worshippers were able to assi^ the attributes of 
immateriality, eternity, immensity, invjsibiUty, 

Canon Farrar has written in this connection: We have 
long personified under the name of Nature the sum total 
of God’s law as observed in the physical world ; and now 
the notion of Nature as a distinct, living, independent 
entit)' seems to be ineradicable alike from our literature 

and Our systems of philosophy. ^ _ 

Dr. Legge comments on this passage; ** But it seems 
to me that this metaphorical use of the word ^nature 
for the Cause and Ruler of it implies the previous notion 
of Him, that is, of God, in the mind " * , - 

Dr, Legge notes that in Lao Xac s treatise Tao 
appears as the spontaneously operating cause of all move¬ 
ment in the phenomena of the universe-Tao is a 

phenomenon, not a positive being, but a mode of being. 
Others have rendered Tao as God , But ** the old 
Taoists had no idea of a personal God, says Dr. Legge, 
Dc Groot^ refers to Tao as “ the ‘Path’, the unalter¬ 
able course of Nature,” and adds that the “ reverential 
awe of the mysterious influences of Nature is the funda¬ 
mental principle of an andent religious system usually 
Styled by fofcigii^rs Tao-Isiti^ 

The idea of the Chinese Tao resembles somewhat that 
of the Indian Brahma (neuter). Uo Tze says: "It (Tao) 
was undetermined and perfected, existing before the heaven 
and the earth. Peaceful was it and incomprehensible, 
alone and unchangeable, filling everything, the inexhaus¬ 
tible mother of all things. I know not its name, and 
therefore 1 call it Tao. 1 seek after its name and 1 call 
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it the Great, In greatness it flows on for ever, it retires 
and returns. Therefore is the Tao great*” 

In his chapter *^*The Manifestation of the 
Lao T^e says t 

^ Wc look at it (Tan), and we do not sec it- and we name it 

* the Equable ^ 

Wc listen to and we do not hear and w'c imme it * the 
Inaudible’. 

Wc try to grasp it, and do not get hold of it, and we name it 

* the Subtle’. 

With these three quallites, it cannot be made the subject of de¬ 
scription^ and hence we blend them tc^gtheratidobtaEn ^The OneV” 

Some scholars, like Joseph Edkins and Victor von 
StrausSj have contended that Lao Tze was attempting to 
express the ideas of Jehovah in Hebrew theology» Others 
incltne to the belief that the influence of Indian Brahmatiic 
speculations had reached China at an early periodand inaugu- 
oted the Intuitiona] teaching found in Lao Tze's treatise. 

The idea of the first cause had arisen in India before 
the close of the Vedic Age, At the beginning i 

There was neither existence nor non-existence. 

The Kingdom of air, nor the sky beyond. 

What was there eo tonfain^ to cover, in_ 

Was 11 but vast, unfatbomed depths of water? 

There Was no denth there, nor Immortality: 

No sun was there, dividing day from night* 

Then was there only THAT, testing within itself 
Apart frem it, there was not any th Eng. 

At first within the darkness veiled in darkness, 

Chaos unknowable, the All lay hid* 

Till St raft way from the formless void made manifest 
Ry the great power of heat was born the germ.* 

K, tug. 
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The Great Unknown was by the bter VedJc poets referred 
to by the interrogative pronoun « What?” (Ka), 

In the Indian KhanJogya Upanishdii^ the sage^ tells a 
pupil to break open a fruit. He then asks, ** W hat do 
you see?” and receiving the reply, «Nothing”, says, 

** that subtle essence which you do not perceive there, of 
that very essence this great Nyagrodha tree exists. Believe 
me, my son, that which is the subtle essence, in it all that 
exists has itself. It is the True. It is self j and thou, my 
son, art it.”' 

The idea of the oneness and unity of all things is the 
basic principle of mysticism. 

'Fbcrc is tnjc knowledge. Learn thou it is this; 

'Vo sec one changeless Life in all the lives. 

And in the Separate, One Inseparable.* 

Dr, Legge in his commentary on The Texts ef Taotsnty 
asks his readers to mark well the following predicates of 
the Tao: 

“ Before there were heaven and earth, froni of old, there It was 
securely existing. From It came the mj^terious existence of 
spirits; from It the mysterious existence of'I'i (God). It produced 
heaven, li produced earth."** 

Lao Tic had probably never been in India, but that 
passage from his writings might wcU have been composed 
by one of the Brahmanic sages who composed the 
Upanishads. 

The explanation may be that In Brahmanism and 
Taoism we have traces of the influence of Babylonian and 
Egyptian schools of thought. No direct proof is avail¬ 
able in this connection. It is possible, however, that the 
ancient sages who gave oral instruction to their pupils 
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were the earliest missionaries on the trade-routes. The 
search for wealth had, as has been shown, a religious 
incentive. It is unlikely, therefore, that only miners and 
traders visited distant lands to which precious metals and 
jewels were discovered. Expeditions, such as those of the 
Egyptian rulers that went to Punt for articles required in 
the temples, were essentially religious expeditions. It was 
in the temples that the demand for gold and jewels was 
stimulated, and each temple had its workshops with their 
trade secrets. The priests of Egypt were the dyers, and 
they were the earliest aJehentists^ of whom we have know¬ 
ledge. Such recipes as are found recorded in the Lej-den 
papyrus were no doubt kept from the common people. 

Associated with the search for metals was the im¬ 
memorial quest of the elixir of life, which was undoubtedly 
a priestly business—one that required the performance of 
religious ceremonies of an elaborate character. Metals 
and jewels, as we have seen, as well as plants, contained 
the “soul substance ” that was required to promote health 
and to ensure longevity in this world and in the next. It 
was, no doubt, the priestly prospectors, and not the 
traders and working miners, who first imparted to jade 
its religious value as a substitute for gold and 
jcw'cls- 

When the searchers for we.nlth introduced into India 
and China the god Ptab’s potter's wheel they may well 
have introduced too the doctrine of the Logos, found in 
the pyramid-age Ptah hymn quoted above, in which the 
World Soul is the “ mindof the god, and the active 
principle “the tongue" that utters “the Word”. 

If they did so—the hypothesis does not seem to be 
improbable—it may be that as Buddhism was in India 
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mixed with Naga worship, and was imported into Tibet 
and China as a fusion of metaphysical speculations and 
crude idolatrous bdieft and practiceSj the priestly philo¬ 
sophies of Eg)*pt and Babylonia were similarly assoaated 
with the debris of primitive ideas and ceremonies when 
they reached distant lands. As a matter of fact, it is found 
that in both these culture centres this fusion was main¬ 
tained all through their histories. Ptah might be the 
“Word” to the priests, but to the common people he 
remained the artisan-god for thousands of years—the god 
who hammered out the heavens and set the world in order 
—a form of Shu who separated the heavens from the earth, 
as did P*an Ku in China. 

In India and China, as in ancient Egypt, the doctnne 
of the Logos, in its earliest and vaguest form, was associ¬ 
ated with the older doctrine that life and the universe 
emerged at the beginning from the womb of the mother- 
goddess, who was the active principle in water, or the 
personification of that principle. 

In one of the several Indian creation myths, Prajapati 
emerges, Uke the Egyptian Sun-god Horus, from the 
lotus-bloom floating on the primordial waters. The lotus 
is the flower form of the Great Mother, who in Egypt is 
Hathor. 

Another myth tells that after the heat caused the rays 
to arise, and the rays caused a cloud to form, and the 
cloud became water, the Scif-Existent Being (here the 
Great Father) created a seed. He flung the seed into the 
waters, and it became a golden egg. From the egg came 
forth the personal Brahma (Prajapati)/ Because Brahma 
came from the waters (Narah), and they were his first 
home or path (uydwu), he is called Narayaiia.‘ 
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Here we have tKc **path” or the Chinese 

Tao in one of its phases. 

When the Tao (neuter) became active”, it did not 
manifest itsdf as a Great Father, however, but as a Great 
Mother. The passive Tao is nameless; the active Tao 
has a name. Lao Tze’s great treatise, The Tm Teh King^ 
opens; 

“ The Tao that can be trodden is not the enduring and unchanging 
Tao. 

The name that can be named is not the enduring and unchanging 


name. 


(Conceived of as) having no name, it is the Originator of heaven 
ajid earth; 

(Conceited of as) having a it is the Af^th<r all things,'*^ 


The creation myths embedded in the writings of Lao 
Tze are eJtcccdingly vague. 

♦‘The Tao produced Oncj One produced Two; Two pro¬ 
duced Three; Three produced All things. All things l«ve behind 
them the Obscurity (out of which they have come), and go forward 
to embrace the Brightness (into which they have emerged), while 
they are harmonized by the Breath of Vacancy ”* 

Another passage seems to indicate that the One, first 
produced, was the Mother, and that the two produced by 
her were Heaven and Earth—the god of the shy and the 
goddess of the earth; 

Heaven and Earth (under the guidance of Tao) unite together 
and send down the sweet dew, which, without the direction oi 
men, reaches equally everywhere as of its own accord."* 

The fertilizing dew, like the creative tears of Egyptian 
and Indian deities, gave origin to earth and its plants, and 
to all living things. But no such details arc given by Lao 
Tze, He is content to suggest that the Tao as “the 
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Honoured Ancestor " appears to have been before God. 

In his chapter, “The Completion of Material Forms", 
he refers to the female valley spirit. " The valley," sap 
Legge, “ is used metaphorically as a symbol of'emptiness’ 
or ‘ vacancy ’, and the * spirit of the valley * is ‘ the female 
mystery ’—the Tao which is * the mother of all things 

Chalmers renders Chapter Vi as follows: 

“Tfic Spirit (like perennial spring) of the Valley never dies. 
This (Spin'i) I call the abyss.^other. The pasrage nf the abj'ss- 
mother t call the root of heaven and earth. Ceascicaly it seems 
to endure, and it is employed without efiort." 

Dr. Legge's rendering is in verse: 

Tlie valley ^irit dies not, aye the ^me; 

The female mystery thus do we name. 

Its gate, from which at Erst they issued forth, 

Is called the root from which grew heaven and earth. 

Long and unbroken does its power remain, 

Used gently, and without the touch of pain.^ 

The symbolism of this short chapter is of special 
Interest, and seems to throw light on the origin of the 
myths that were transformed by Lao Tze into philosophical 
abstractions. We find the " female mptery " or “ abyss 
mother " is at once a gate (or passage) and a " rootThe 
Greek goddess Artemis was both. She was the guardian 
of the portals, and was herself the portals; slie was the 
giver of the mugwort (the Chinese knew it), and was her¬ 
self the mugwort {Arieniisia\ as Dr. Rcndel Harris has 
shown. * She opened the gate of birth as the goddess of 
birth, her “ key " being the mugwort, and she opened the 
portal of death as the goddess of death. As the goddess 
of riches she guarded the door of the treasure-house, and 
she possessed the “philosopher’s stone", which trans- 
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muted metals Into gold- Artemis was a form of the 
Eg} ptian Hath or, Aphrodite being another specialized 
form. Hathor was a^odated with the lotus and other 
water plants, and was Nuif^ the lady of gold, who gave her 
name to Nubia ; she was the goddess of miners, and 
therefore of the Sinaitic peninsula; she was the *^gatc" 
of birth and death* The monumcnul gateways of Egypt, 
India, China, and Japan appear to have been originally 
goddess portal sJ 

The goddess of the early prospectors and miners was, 
as has been said, a water-goddess- In the writings of 
Lao Tze, his female and active Tao, ^*the Mother of 
all Things”, ts closely associated with water. The chapter 
entitled '‘The Placid and Contented Naturc^^ refers to 
water, and water as ‘'an illustration of the way of the 
Tao, is*'. Dr- Leggc comments, “repeatedly employed 
by Eao Tze”, 

^ Thc highest exccUfnce b like (tlmt of) water,, The excel¬ 
lence of WEiter appears in its beneiiting ah things.” ' 

Lao Tze, dealing with “The Attribute of Humility”, 
connects “water" with “women": 

What makes a great state b its being (like a low -1 jing down- 
flowing stream)^ it becomes the centre to which tend (all the small 
^les) under heaven. 

‘*(To illustrate from) the case of all females:—the female 
always overcDmes the male by her stiilnesg,"^ 

Water is soft, but Jt wears down the rocks, 

^'The softest thing in the world dashes against and overcomes 
the hardest I that which has no (substanilaJ) existence entcis where 
there b no crevice.”* 

^ F<or Jivcnfijoai on thne E«lcf ter Elliot Smith Fis Jmuu/ nf t^t Ai^^iJUntr JitJ 
(11916), and ^rAf ppi 1S4, iSf. 
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The Tao acts like water, and (The Tao) which origi¬ 
nated all uiider the sky is”, Lao Tze says, "to be con¬ 
sidered as the mother of all of them. When the mother 
is found, wc know what her children should be/'^ 

A passage which has puzzled commentators is, 

“ Great, it (the Tan) pases on (in constant flow). Passing on, 
it becomes remote. Having become remote, k returns. There¬ 
fore the Tao is great."* 

The reference may be to the circle of water which 
surrounds the world. It is possible Lao Tze had it 
in mind, seeing that he so often compares the action of 
the Tao to that of water—the Tao that produces and 
nourishes “ by its outflowing operation”. 

Like " soul substance”, the Tao is found in all things 
that live, and in all things that exercise an influence on 
life. The Tao is the absolute, or, as the Brah manic 
sages declared, the It” which cannot be seen—the “ It” 
in the fruit of the tree, the "It" in man. Lao Tze 
refers to the "It” as the "One". 

In his chapter, “ The Origitj of the Law”, he writes; 

The thingi which from of old have got the One (the Tan) are; 

Heaven, which by it is bright and pure; 

Earth endowed thereby Arm and sure; 

Spirits with pwwcra by k supplied; 

Valleys kept full throughout their void; 

All creatures which through it do live; 

Prince and Kings who from il get 

The model which to all they give. * 

The Tao may produce and nourish all things and 
bring them to maturity, but it "exercises no control over 
them 


^ ^**0^ Tdwir/ 
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Man must b^in bj taking control of himself: he 
must make use of the light that is within Kim, The 
wise man ”docs not dare to act” of his accord. When 
he has acted so that he reaches a state of inaction, the 
Tao will then drift him into a state of perfection. He 
must guard the mother (Tao) in himself bj attending 
to the breath. *‘The management of the breath,” says 
Dr. Legge, “ is the m)'Stcrj’ of the esoteric Buddhism 
and Taoism .”' “ When one knows,” Tao Tae has written, 
^‘that he is his mother's child, and proceeds to guard 
(the qualities of) the mother that belongs to him, to the 
end of his life he will be free from peril. Let him keep 
his mouth closed, and shut up the portals (of his nostrils}, 
and all his life he will be exempt from laborious exertion."* 

By giving “undivided attention to the breath” (the 
vital breath), and bringing it "to the utmost degree of 
pliancy'*, he "can become as a (tender) babe. When he 
has cleansed away the most mysterious sights (of his 
imagination), he can become without a flaw.*** 

The doctrine of Inaction pervades the teaching of 
Lao Tze, which is quite fatalistic. Salvation depends 
on the individual and the state allowing the Tao to 
“fiow” freely. 

“ If the Empire is govcfticil according lo Tao, evil spiiics will 
not be worshipped ds good ones. 

■* 1 / ei'il spirits are not worshipped as good ones^ good ones will 
do no injury. Neither will the Sages injure the people. Each 
one wilt not injure the other. And if neither injures the other, 
there will be mumal profit.” 

A native commentator writes in this connection: 

“ Spirits do not hurt the natural. If people arc natural, 
spirits have no means of manif^tJng themsclvesi, and if spirits do 
not manifest themselvm, wc are not conscious of their existence 

t Tit Ttwa p. gS. j. SJ. * HM, fp. SJ, J 4 . 
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Likewise, if w« *re not ootudoiis of tke extsicncc of 
^irits as such, we must be equal! jr uneoitscious of the existence of 
in^ired teachers as such t and to be unconscbits of the existence of 
spirits and of inspired teachers is the very esence of Tao.” * 


The scholarly sage thus reached the cdnclusioit that 
it is a blessed thing to know nothing, to be ignorant. 
Good order is n©ccssaj7 for the workings of the Tao, 
and good order is secured by abstinence from action, and 
by keeping the people in a state of simplicity and ignor¬ 
ance, so that they may be restful and chitd-like in their 
unquestioning and complete submission to the Tao. 
“The state of vacancy,” says Lao Tze, "should be 
brought to the utmost degree. . . . When things (in 
the vegetable world) have displayed their luxuriant 
growth, we sec each of them return to its root. This 
returning to their root is what we call the state of 
stillness.”’ 

There would be no virtues if there were no vices, 
no robberies if there were no wealth. 

“If,” the Taoists argued, “we would renounce our 
sagencss and discard our wisdom, it would be better 
for the people a hundredfold. If we could renounce 
our benevolence and discard our rightness, the people 
would again become filial and kindly. If wc could 
renounce our artful contrivances and discard our 
scheming for gain, there would be no thieves and 
robberies.” ’ 

Here we meet with the doctrine of the World's Ages, 
already referred to. Men were perfect to begin with, 
because, as Lao Tze says, “ they did not know they were 
ruled , “In the age of perfect virtue,” Kwang Txc 
wntes, “they attached no value to wisdom. . . . They 


[ C*™, p. 47. * ri» TtJtn if Utitm, p. <«. 
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were upfight and correct, without knowing that to be 
so was righteousness; they loved one another, without 
knowing that to do so was benevolence; they were honest 
and leal-hearted without knowing that it was loyalty; 
they fulfilled their engagements, without knowing that to 
do so was good faith; in tlicir simple movements they 
employed the services of one another, without thinking 
that they were conferring or receiving any gift. There¬ 
fore their actions left no trace, and there was no record of 
their aflairs.” 

To this state of perfection, Lao Tze wished his fellow- 
countrymen to return. 

That the Idea of the Tao originated among those who 
went far and wdde, searching for the elixir of life, is 
suggested by Lao Txe’s chapter, ‘*The Value Set on 
Life”. He refers to those “whose movements tend 
to the land (or place) of death", and asks, “ For what 
reason?** The answer is, “ Because of their excessive 
endeavours to perpetuate life". 

He continues: 

“But 1 have heard that he whn is sItiLruI in managing the ttfe 
entrusted to him for a time travels On the land without having to 
shun rhinoceros or tiger, and enters a host without having to avoid 
huff coat or sharp Weapon. The rhinoceros finds no place in him 
into which to thrust its horn, nor the tiger a place in which to fix 
its daws, nor the weapon a place to admit i& point. And for what 
reason i Because there is in him no place of dcath/'^ 

It would appear that Lao Tze was acquainted not 
only with more ancient writers regarding the Tao, but 
with traditions regarding heroes resembling Achilles, 
Siegfried, and Diarmid, whose bodies had been rendered 
invulnerable by dragon's blood, or the water of a river 
in the Othcrworld; or, seeing that each of these heroes 

^ TAi T*wi* 
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had a spot which was a “place of deathwith traditions 
regarding heroes who, like El Kedir, plunged in the 
“Well of Life” and became immortidsj whose bodies 
could not be injured by man or beast. The El Kedirs 
of western Asia and Europe figure in legends as 
"Wandering Jews” or invulnerable heroes, Including 
those who, like Diarmid, found the “Well of Life", 
and those who had knowledge of charms that rendered 
them invisible or protected them against wounds. The 
Far Eastern stories regarding the inhabitants of the 
"Islands of the Blest”, related in a previous chapter, 
may be recalled in this connection. Having drunk the 
waters of the "Well of Life" and eaten of the "fungus 
of immortality'', they were rendered immune to poisons, 
and found It impossible to injure themselves. When, 
therefore, we find Lao Tze referring to men who had no 
reason to fear armed warriors or beasts of prey, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that these were men who had 
found and partaken of the elixir of life, or had accumulated 
“stores of vitality” by practising breathing exercises and 
drinking charmed water, or by acquiring “merit”, like 
the Indian ascetics who concentrated their thoughts on 
Brahma (neuter). 

In the chapter, "Returning to the Root”, in his 
Taa fVA Krifg, Lao Tze appears to regard the Tao 
as a preservative against death. He who in " the 
state of vacancy" returns to primeval simplicity and 
perfectness achieves longevity through the workings 
of the Tao, 

"Possessed of thr Tao, he endures long} and to the end of hh 
bodilj life ts exempt from alt danger of decay,''^ 

Here the Tao acts like the magic water that restores 

^ Tiv Tt^ja TdiiitM, ^ 60. 
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youth. It is “soul substance”, and is required by the 
Chinese gods as Idun*^s apples are required by the Norse 
gods. Says Lao Txe: 

“Spirits of the dead receiving It (Tao) become divine; the 
very gods themselves owe their divinity to its influence; and by It 
both heaven and earth were produced”.^ 

There were doating traditions in China in Lao Tze’s 
time regarding men who had lived for hundreds of years. 
One was “the patriarch Phang”, who is referred to by 
Confucius* as “our old PhSng”, It was told that “at 
the end of the Sbang Dynasty (1123 b.c.) he was more 
than 767 years old, and still in unabated vigour”. We 
read that during his lifetime he lost forty-nine wives and 
fifty-four sons; and that, after living for about i joo years, 
he died and left two sons, Wu and 1, who “gave their 
names to the Wu-i or Bu-i Hills, from which we get our 
Bohea tea".* 

Kwang Tze refers to Phang. But instead of telling 
that he had discovered and partaken of the elixir of life, 
as he must have done in the original story, he says that 
he “got It (the Tao), and lived on from the time of the 
lord y u to that of the five chiefs 

Others who got It (the Tao) in like manner were, 
according to Kwang Tze, the prehistoric Shih-wei who 
“ adjusted heaven and earth ", Fu-hsi who by It penetrated 
to the mystery of the maternity of the primary matter", 
the sage Hwang-Ti who “by It ascended the cloudy sky”, 
Fu Yueh, chief minister of Wu-ting (1324-1264 B.c.), who 
got It and after death mounted to the Eastern portion 
of the Milky Way, where, riding on Sagittarius and 

1 Tkt, Bqrik VI, pif, y (B4LrDEij''t tyiniJitwa]. 
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Scorpio^ he took his place among the stara. Various spirits 
**imbibed*' It likewise and owed their power and attributes 
to It (the Tao},' 

Kwang Tac tells that a man once addressed a Taoist 
sage^ saying, '*You are old, sir, while your complexion is 
like that of a child ; how is it so ? '* 

The reply was, " I have become acquainted with the 
Tao”* 

Here the Tao is undoubtedly regarded as the elixir 
of life—^as “soul substance” that renews youth and 
promotes longevity. It was not, however, a thing to 
eat and drink—the plant of life ” or ** the water of 
life”—^but an iiiduence obtained like the spiritual power, 
the “merit*', accumulated by the Brahmanic hermits of 
India who practised “ yogi *’. As the mystery of creation 
was repeated at birth when a new soul came into 
existence, so did the Tao create new life w’hcn the 
devotee reached the desired state of complete and un¬ 
questioning submission to its workings. 

There were some Taoists who, like the Brahmanic 
hermits, sought refuge in soliuiry places and endeavoured 
to promote longevity by management of the breath, adopt¬ 
ing what Mr. Balfour has called a “system of mystic and 
recondite calisthenics". As we have seen, Lao Txe makes 
reference to "breathing exercises”, but apparently certain 
of bis followers r^arded the performance of these exer¬ 
cises as the sum and substance of his teachings, whereas 
they were but an aid towards attaining the state of mind 
which prepared the Taoist for submission to the Tao. 
Kwang Txe found it necessary to condemn the practices 
of those "scholars** who, instead of pursuing " the path, 
of self cultivation”, endeavoured to accumulate “the 
breath of life so that they might live as long as the 

■ Tif Tmo pp. *44 t/fU, f. 14J, 
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patriarch Philng. In his chapter, ” Ingrained Ideas ”, 
he writes : 

'‘Biowing aniJ breathing with open mouth •, inhaling and ex¬ 
haling the breath j expelling the old breath and taking in new ; 
pacing their time like the (dormajit) bear, and stretching and 
tarating (the neck) like a bird ; all this simply sliows the desire 
for longevity ^ 

The genuine devotees “ enjojr their case without resort- 
ing to the rivers and seas", they attain to longevity 
without the management (of the breath) ”, they “ forget 
all things and yet possess all things” by cultivating the 
qualities of placidity, indifference, silence, quietude, 
absolute vacancy and non-action”. These qualities "are 
the substance of the Tao and its charttctcnstics 

It seems undoubted, however, that the system of Lao 
Tze, whereby “spiritual fluid” flowed into the pkeid, 
receptive mind, originated in the very practices here con¬ 
demned—in the quest of "soul substance” contained in 
water, herbs, metals, and gems. As Indian and Chinese 
sages retired to solitudes and endured great pri'i'ations, so 
that they might accumulate “ merit”,so did the searchers 
for herbs, metals, and gems penetrate desert wastes and 
cross trackless mountains, so as to accumulate the wealth 
which was "merit” to them. They were Inspired in like 
manner by genuine religious enthusiasm. 

The Taoists never forgot the "Elixir”. Taoism 
began with the quest of that elusive and mystical “ It" 
which renewed youth and ensured immortality, or pro¬ 
longed longevity after death, and the later Taoists revived 
or, perhaps one should say, perpetuated the search for 
"the Water of Life", and the "Plant ofLife", the “Peach 
of 3000 years ”, or " r0,000 years”, the gem trees, gold, 
pearls, jade, &c. The fear of death obsessed their minds. 

23 
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Thc^' wished to live as long as the Patriarch PhSng on 
this earth, or to be transferred bodily to the Paradise of 
the West, the Paradise of Cloudland or Star-land, or that 
of the **Islands of the Blest". Besides, it was necessar)' 
that the earthly life should be prolonged so that they 
might make complete submission to the Tao, Their lives 
had to be passed io tranquiUity; they were not to reflect 
on the past or feel anxiety regarding the future. The 
fear of death in the future tended to disturb their peace; 
of mind, and they were therefore tn need of water which, 
like the water of Lethe, would make them forget their 
cares, or some other elixir that would inspire them with 
conhdence and give them strength. Kwang Tze might 
censure the ascetics for confusing “ the means " with “ the 
end”, but ordinary men have always been prone to attach 
undue importance to ceremonies and rites—'to concentrate 
their thoughts on the performance of rites rather than in 
accumulating “merit", and to believe that “merit" can 
be accumulated by the performance of the rites alone. 

The explanation of the state of affiirs censured by 
Kwang Tze seems to be that the transcendental teachings 
of Lao Tze and himself, in which the vague idea of the 
Logos was fused with belief in a vague elixir of life, were 
incomprehensible not only to the masses but even to 
scholars, and that the practices and beliefs of the older 
faith on which Lao Tze founded his system were perpet¬ 
uated by custom and tradition by other adherents to the 
cult of which he was a teacher. Ordinary men, who were 
not by tempemment or mental constitution or training 
cither mystics or metaphysicians, required something more 
concrete than the elusive Tao of I.ao and Kwang; they 
clung to their beliefs in the efficacy of life-prolonging 
herbs, jewels, metals, coloured stones, water, fresh air, See. 
Withal, they required something to worship, having 
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alwajrs been accustomed to perform religious ceremonies 
and offer up sacrifices. They could not worship or sacrifice 
to an abstraction like the Tao. Nor could they grasp the 
idea of an impersonal God as expressed in the writings of 
Kwang Tze, who taught: 

“ God is a principle which exists by virtue of its own intrinsi- 
cality^ and operates spontaneously without self-tnanirestaiion”. 

The people clung to their belief in a personal God, or 
personal gods including dragon-gods, and when the old 
deities believed in by their ancestors were discredited by 
their teachers, they deified Lao Tze and his disciples as 
the Indians deified Buddha and the Rishis. Lao Tze was 
sacrificed to in the second century ax., and a superb 
temple was erected to him. One of the Emperors who 
enabraced the Taoist faith caused the statue of Lao Tze to 
be carried into his palace, with pomp and ceremony. The 
ordinary priests in the temples of China were called Taoists. 

When Buddhism began to exercise an influence in 
China between the third century B.c. and the first century 
A.D., the Taoists borrowed from the Buddhists, while the 
Buddhists, in turn, borrowed from the Taoists. The 
myth then arose that when Lao Tze “ went west", he 
was reborn in India as the Buddha. But the Taoists 
clung also to the older myth that after Lao Tze died, he 
ascended to Cloudland and became the personal god of 
heaven, Shang Ti, the Supreme and Divine Emperor. It 
was as Shang Ti, a term which includes the spirits of 
deceased Emperors of China, he was worshipped not only 
in temples but at domestic shrines, along with the various 
groups of demi-gods, some of whom were identified with 
the disciples of Lao Tze. The Chinese Shang Ti, like the 
ancient Egyptian sun-god Ra and the Babylonian Marduk 
(Merodach), was the divine father of the living monarch. 
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»nd Areliwlegwil Ago—The-Ainu Myth* ud 
Lcscnils — MiKnmthiaijon — Sacrw! AnImAli, Hcrbi, Add Trec* — Aiitu 
CounQgony—Ainu Dduge Legcfnl—PcarKIfttt in Japaa^MindraltE in 
Kcrta, Jiipaii, aatt Cbiim—The Japsm^c « Diigon-Pearl" « Scd—Linfct 
"lib Ainencm—Maaicinil Hwba and Jctr^l^Tbc «gKi-Body SaDtiiiy 

Bcadi^The Coral, Shelb, ColfLi, Fruit, Afld Fcaihtn of LBCt-godi-^Jade m 
Japan—No Jade NeckUoa in ChiM—Japancte Impedat loflijn^ia ibc MirTtir^ 
Swords and Jewel—Shinio Tcifiplei Antfmxl Gatcwayi—M ifcftdo n* 

OiiftJ—The SbLflio Fahb—ViMni—Food of ihe Dead—The Souli of Mikadoi 
and PhatMh*—The Kiimi U God^ aK:.“Godf of the CaidiEinl Fwnti_ 

There was not only* **culture” miiung but also a 
mixing of races in ancient limes throughout the Japanese 
Archipelago. Distinct racial ty|jes can be detected in the 
present-day population. ** Of thesC)*’ says the Japanese 
writer, Yel Oaakt,^ “ the two known as the patrician and 
the plebeian are the most conspicuous. The delicate oval 
face of the aristocrat or Mongoloid, with its aquiline nose, 
oblique eyes, high-arched eyebrows, bud-like mouth, 
cream-coloured skin, and slender frame, has been the 
favourite theme of artists for a thousand years, and is 
still the ideal of beauty to-day. The Japanese plebeian has 
the Malayan cast of countenance, high cheek-bones, large 
prognathic mouth, full, straight eyes, a skin almost as 
dark as bronze, and a robust, heavily-boned physique. 
The flat-faced, heavy-jawed, hirsute Ainu type, with 
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luxuriant hair and long beards,^ is also frequently met with 
among the Japanese. Such are the diverse elements 
which go to comprise the race of the present time,” 

The oblique-eyed aristocrats—the Normans of Japan 
—appear to have come from Korea, and to have achieved 
political ascendancy as a result of conquest in the archaco- 
logical “Iron Age ", when mcgalithic tombs of the corri¬ 
dor type, covered with mounds, were introducedd They 
brought with them, in addition to distinctive burial customs, 
a heritage of Korean religious beliefs and myths regarding 
serpent- or dragon-gods of rivers and ocean, air and moun¬ 
tains. Ajfter coming Into contact with other peoples in 
Japan, their mythology grew marc complex, and assumed 
a local aspect. Chinese and Buddhist elements w'Cre 
subsequently added. 

There was no distinct “Bronze Age” in Japan. 

Ancient bronze objects are," says Laufer, “so scarce in 
Japan, that even granted they were Indigenous, the estab¬ 
lishment of a Bronze Age would not be Justified, nor Is 
there In the ancient records any positive evidence of the 
use of bronze.”* Although stone implements have been 
found, it Is uncertain whether there ever was, in the strict 
Western European sense, a “Neolithic Age”, The 
earliest inhabitants of the islands could not have reached 
them until after ships came into use In the Far East, ant. 
therefore after the culture of those who used metals had 
made Its Influence felt over wide areas. 

As wc have seen (Chapter III), the most archaic ships 
in the Kamschatka area in the north, and in the Malayan 
area in the south, were of Egyptian type, having appar- 
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ently been introduced bj the early prospectors who 
searched for pearls and precious stones and metals. In 
the oldest Japanese writings, the records of ancient oral 
traditions, gold and silver are referred to as “ yellow " and 
“white*' metals existing in Korea, while bronze, when 
first mentioned, is called the “ Chinese metal" and the 
“ Korean metal *’d “ The bronze and iron objects found 

in the ancient graves have simply," says Laufer, “ been 
imported from the mainland, and plainly are, in the 
majority of cases, of Chinese manu&cture. Many of 
these, like metal mirrors, certain helmets, and others, have 
been recognized as such ; but through comparison with 
corresponding Chinese material, the same can be proved 
for the rest.’** At the beginning of our era, the Japanese, 
as the annals of the Later Han Dynasty of China record, 
purchased iron in Korea. The Chinese and Koreans 
derived the knowledge of how to work iron from the 
interior of Siberia, the Turkish Yakut there being the 
older and better iron-workers.’ 

The racial fusion in ancient Japan was not complete. 
Although the Koreans, Chinese, and Mala^-ans inter¬ 
married and became " Japanese **, communities of the Ainu 
never suffered loss of identity, and lived apart from the 
conquerors and those of their kinsmen who were absorbed 
by them. 

An outstanding feature of Japanese archeology is that 
Culture A appears to have been a higher one than Culture 
B, which is represented by Ainu artists. Culture A is 
that of a pre-Ainu people whom the Ainu found inhabiting 
parts of the archipelago, and called the Koro-pok-guru. 
The name signifies the people having depressions ", and 
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is visually rendered b)' Western writers as "Plt-dwclIers . 
In the Japanese writings the Koro-pok^ru arc referred 
to as “ the small people ” and earth spiders 

During the winter season the Koro-pok-guru lived 
in pit-houses, with eonical or beehive roofs. The depth 
of these earth houses was greater on slopes and exposed 
heights than on low-lying ground. In summer they 
occupied beehive houses erected on the level. Their 
“ kitchen'middcn ” deposits have yielded pottery, includ¬ 
ing well-shaped vases, and arrowheads of flint, obsidian, 
reddish jasper or dark siliceous rock. Like the ** pit- 
dwellers " of Saghalin and Kamschatka, the Koro-pok-guru 
were seafarers and fishers. Their houses were erected on 
river banks and along the sea coast. 

Culture B deposits arc devoid of pottery. The Ainu 
have never been potters* their bowls and spK>ons were in 
ancient times made of wood. They claim to have exter¬ 
minated the Koro-pok-guru, who appear to have had 
affinities with the present inhabitants ot the northern 
Kuriles, a people of short stature, with roundish heads, the 
men having short, thick beards, and being quite different 
in general appearance from the ** hairy Ainu ” with long, 
flowing beards. Some communities of Ainu present 
physical characteristics that suggest the blending In ancient 
times of the “long beards" and “short beards”. The 
pure Ainu are the hairiest people In the world. They 
are broad-headed and have brown eyes and black beards, 
and are of sturdy build. Their niM and humerut bones 
are somewhat flat. In old age some resemble the inhabi¬ 
tants of Great Russia. 

The Ainu^ are hunters and fishers. Their women 
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cultivate millet (their stapie food) and vegetables, and 
gather herbs and roots among the mountains. According 
to their own traditions, they came from Sara, which means 
a " plain Their “ culture hero ", Okikitrumi, descended 
from heaven to a mountain in Plratoru/ having been dele¬ 
gated by the Creator to teach the Ainu religion and law. 
Before this hero returned to heaven, he married Turesh 
Machi,® and he left his son, Waruinckuru, to instruct the 
Ainu "bow to make cloth, to hunt and fish, how to make 
poison and set the spring-how in the trail of animals 

When Okikurumt first arrived among the Ainu, the 
crust of the earth was still thin and " all was burning 
beneath It was impossible for people to go a-hunting 
without scorching their feet. The celestial hero arranged 
that his wife should distribute food, but made it a condi¬ 
tion that no human being would dare to look in her face. 
She went daily from house to house thrusting in the food 
with her great hands. 

An inquisitive Ainu, of the " Peeping Tom " order, 
resolved to satisfy his curiosity regarding the mysterious 
food-distributor. One morning he seized her and pulled 
her into his house, whereupon she was immediately trans¬ 
formed into a wriggling serpent-dragon. A terrible 
thunderstorm immediately broke out, and the house of 
** Peeping Tom ” was destroyed by lightning. 

This is an interesting Far Eastern version of the 
Godiva legend* of Coventry. 

Greatly angered by the breaking of the taboo, Okiku- 
ruml returned to the celestial regions. His dragon-wife 
is not only a Godiva, but another Far Eastern Melusina/ 
Okikurumi Is said to have worn ear-rings. He had 
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then;fore a solar connection^ The Aryo-Indian hero, 
Karmaj son of Surya, the sun-god, who emerged from an 
ear of his human mother. Princess Pritha, was similarly 
adorned at birth with ear-rings. The Ainu have from 
the earliest times considered it essential that they should 
all wear ear-rings, and the cars of males and females arc 
bored In childhood. It was similarly a ceremonial 
practice in andent Peru to bore the ears of Inca princes, 
Jacob objected to his wives wearing ear-rings, and buried 
those so-called ** ornamentswith the gods of Laban 
under an oak at Shechem.* Bracelets and ear-oriiaments " 
were similarly favoured as religious charms and symbols 
by the Ainu* 

It is of spedal interest to note that mummification was 
practised by some Ainu tribes or famnies. Whether or 
not they acquired this custom from the Koro-pok-guru 
is uncertain. Women tattooed their arms, their upper and 
lower lips, and sometimes their foreheads* Tattooing and 
mummification similarly obtained among the Aleutian 
Islanders. The same peculiar methods of preserving 
corpses obtained among the Ainu, the Aleutians, and 
certain Red Indian tribes of North America* Another 
link between the Old and New Worlds is aAbrded by 
Am erica n-Asiatic bone plate armour.* 

Like the Ostkks and other Siberian tribes, the Ainu 
worship the bear. Their bear feasts are occasions for 
heavy drinking and much dandng and singing. Drunken¬ 
ness is to them “ supreme bliss 

The bear-goddess was the wife of the dragon-god. 
She had a human lover, and that Is why bears, her descen¬ 
dants, **are half like a human being 
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The salmon divint^ and its symbol is worshipped. 
Folk-tales are told regarding salmon taking human shapef 
as do the seals m Scottish Gaelic stories* As In China 
and Japanj the fox is the most subtle of all beasts. It 
supplanted the tiger as chief god, according to an Ainu 
folk-talc* There is a great tortoise-god in the sea and an 
owl-god on the bnd, and their children have intermarried* 
The cock is of celestial origin* It was, at the beginnings 
sent down from heaven by the Creator to ascertain what 
the world looked like^ but tarried for so long a time, being 
well pleased with things, that it was forbidden to return* 
Hares are mountain deities. 

The oldest trees are the oak and pine, and they are 
therefore sacred, and the oldest and most sacred herb is 
the mugworL In Kamschatka the pine is associated with 
the mugwort. The mug:wort is connected with goddesses 
of the Artemis orderJ Sacred, too, was the willow, and 
specially sacred the mistletoe that grew on a willow tree. 
An elixir prepared from the mistletoe was supposed to 
renew youth, and therefore to prolong life and cure dis¬ 
eases, Siberians venerate the herb willow** The drink 
prepared from it was a soporific for human beings, wild 
animals, and deities* Far Eastern deities had apparently 
to be soothed as well as invoked as, it may be recalled, 
was Hathor-Sekhet in the Egyptian flood myth when 
she was given beer poured out from jars, so that she 
might cease from slaughtering mankind** 

When the Ainu performed religious ceremonies, 
shavings and whittled sticks of willow were used, and 
libations of intoxicating liquors provided* Deities were 
made drunk, as in Babylonia,* and then provided with a 
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soothing anti-intoxicant. The Ainu set up their willow 
sticks at wells and around their dwellings. Tliey had no 
temples^ and when they worshipped the sun, a shaven 
willow stick was placed at the east end of a house. 

The moon-god came next in order to the sun-god. 
The fire-god was invoked to cure disease. There was a 
subtle connection between fire and mistletoe, perhaps 
because fire was obtained by friction of soft and hard 
wood, and an intoxicating elixir prepared from a tree or 
its parasite was believed to be ‘‘fire water"—that is, 
“ water of life”. Offerings were made to gods of ocean, 
rivers, and mountains. 

The world was supposed to be floating on and sur¬ 
rounded by water, and to be resting on the spine of a gigantic 
fish which caused earthquakes when it moved. There were 
two heavens—one above the clouds and another in the 
Underworld, A heU, from which the volcanoes vomit 
fire, was reserved for the wicked. 

Like the Chinese, the Ainu tell stories of visits paid 
to Paradise, A man, whose wife had been spirited away, 
appealed to the oak-god, who provided him with a golden 
horse on which he rode to the sky. He reached a 
beautiful city in which people went about singing con¬ 
stantly. They smelled a stranger, and, the smell being 
offensive to them, they appealed to the chief god to give 
him his wife. The god promised to do so if the visitor 
would agree to go away at once. He consented readily, 
and returned to the oak-god, who told him his wife was 
in hd), and that the place was now in confusion because 
the chief god had ordered a search to be made for her. 
Soon afterwards the lost woman was restored to her 
husband. This man was given the golden horse to keep, 
and ail the horses in Ainu-Iand arc descended fkim it. 

Another man once chased a bear on a mountain side. 
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The anim^ entered a cave, and he followed it, pacing 
through a long, dark tunnel. He reached the beautiful land 
of the Underworld, FecHng hungry, he ate grapes and 
mulberries, and, to his horror, was immediately trans¬ 
formed into a serpent. He crawled back to the entrance 
and fell asleep below a pine tree. In his dream the god¬ 
dess of the tree appeared. She told him he had been 
transformed into a serpent because he had eaten of the 
food of Fladcs, and that, if he wished to be restored to 
human shape, he must dimb to the top of the tree and 
fling himself down. When he awoke, the man-serpent 
did as the goddess advised. After leaping from the tree 
top, he found hjmsdf standing below it, while near him 
lay the body of a great serpent which had been split open. 
He then went through the tunnel and emerged from the 
cave. But later he had another dream, in which the 
goddess appeared and told him he must return to the 
Underworld because a goddess there had fallen in love 
with him. He did os he was commanded to do, and was 
never again seen on earth. 

A story tells of another Ainu who reached this Para¬ 
dise. He saw many people he had known in the world, 
but they were unable to sec him. Only the dogs per¬ 
ceived him, and they growled and barked. Catching sight 
of his father and mother he went forward to embrace 
them, but they complained of being haunted by an evil 
spirit, and he had to leave them. 

The Ainu have a Deluge Myth which tells that when 
the waters rose the vast majority of human beings were 
destroyed. Only a remnant escaped by ascending to the 
summit of a high mountain.^ 
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Although the Ainu claimed to have exterminated the 
Koro-pok-guru, it is possible that thcf really intermixed 
with them and derived some of their religious ideas and 
myths from them, and that, in turn, the Japanese were 
influenced by both Ainu and Koro-pok-guru Ideas and 
myths. The anlconic pillars and the female goddess with 
fish termination (the Dragon Mother) figure in Japanese 
as well as Ainu religion. Both arc found in Kamschatka, 
too. Dr. Rendcl Hirris, commenting on the pillar and 
fish-goddess Idols of the Kamschatdals,' recalls “ the 
various fish forms of Greek and Oriental religions, the 
Dogon and Dcrecto of the Philistines, the Cannes of the 
Ass}Tians,* Eutynomc of the Greek legends, and the 
like". The pillar, sometimes shown to be clad with ivy, 
links with the symbols of Hermes and Dionysos. He 
adds: ‘*The Kamschatdals and other Siberian tribes 
manufacture for themselves intoxicating and stupefying 
drinks which have a religious value, and are employed 
by their Shamans in order to produce prophetic states of 
inspiration". The Japanese manufiictored sake from rice 
with precisely the same motive, and, like the Ainu, offered 
their liquor to the gods. 

What attracted the Koro-pok-guru and the Ainu to 
Japan? As we have seen (Chapter 111 ), the primary in¬ 
centive for sea-trafficking and prospecting by sea and land 
was the desire to obtain wealth in the form of pearls, 
precious stones, and metals. Now, pearls arc found 
round the Japanese coasts, Marco Polo has recorded 
that ill his day the people of Japan practised the mortuary 
custom (obtaining also in China) of placing pearls in the 
mouths of the dead. “ In the Island of Zipngu* (Japan),” 
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he says, “ rose-eoloured pcirls were abundant, and quite as 
valuable as white ones," Kacmpfer, writing in the eigh* 
teenth century, stated that the Japanese pearls were found 
in small varieties of oysters resembling the Persian 

pearl oyster, and also in ‘'the yellow snail-shell", the 
taira ^ai {TiafUHd)^ and the atnaki or abaknc {Halistis), 
A pearl fishery formerly existed in the neighbourhood of 
Saghalin Island. As pearls have from the earliest times 
been hshed from southern Manchurian rivers, in Kams^ 
chatka, and on the south coast of the Sea of Okhotsk, 
it may be that the earliest settlers in Japan were pre¬ 
historic pearl-fishers. It is of special interest to note here 
that, according to G. A, Cooke, pearls and ginseng (man¬ 
drake) were formerly Manchurian articles of commerce/ 
The herbs and pearls were, as we have seen, regarded as 
“avatars" of the mother-goddess. 

In Korea ffnseng Is cultivated under Government 
supervision , “ It is”, Mrs. Bishop writes,* “one of the 

most valuable articles which Korea exports, and one great 
source of its revenue." A basket may contain gittseng 
worth ;t4000. “But,” she adds, “valuable as the culti¬ 
vated root is, it is nothing to the value of the wild, which 
grows in Northern Korea, a single specimen of which has 
been sold for JC40! It is chiefly found in the Kang-ge 
Mountains, but it is rare, and the search so often ends in 
failure, that the common people credit it with magical 
properties, and believe that only men of pure lives can 
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find it*” The dasmoji who is “ the tutelary spirit of 
. is greatly honoured” (p. 243), A ready 
market ts found in China for Korean ginseng, It is a 
tonic, a febrifuge, a stomachic^ the very elixir of life, 
taken spasmodi^ly or regularly in Chinese wine by most 
Chinese who can afford it" (p* 95^). 

In Japan, ginseng^ mushroom, and fungus are, like 
pearls, promoters of longevity, and sometimes, says Joly, 
** masquerade as phalli": they are Plants of Ufe" and 
** Plants of Birth ”, like the plants searched for by the 
Babylonian heroes Gilgamesh and Etana, and like the 
dragon-herbs of China.* 

In Shinto, the ancient rctigion of the Japanese, promi¬ 
nence Is given to pearls and other precious jewels, and 
even to ornaments like artificial beads, which were not, of 
course, used merely for personal decoration in the modern 
sense of the term ; beads had a religious significance, A 
sacred jewel is a tamaj a name which has deep significance 
In Japan, because mi-tamo is a soul, or spirit, or double. 
Mi is usually rcfcircd to as an “ honorific prefix'' or 
“ honorific epithet", but It appears to have been originally 
something more than that. A Japnesc commentator, as 
Dc Visscr notes, has pointed out in another connection* 
tliat mi is “an old word for snake", that Is, for a snake- 
dragon. Mi-tfjina^ therefore, may as “ soul” or “ double" 
he ail that is meant by “snake-pcarl” or “ dragon-pearl”.* 
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The pearl, as we have seen, contained “ soul substance 
the “ vltaj principle”, the blood of the Great Mother, like 
the jasper of Isis” worn by women to promote birth, 
and therefore to multiply and prolong life* in China and 
Japan the pearl was placed in the mouth of the dead to 
preserve the corpse from decay and ensure longevity or 
immortality. The connection between jewels and medi¬ 
cine is found among the Maya of Central America. Cit 
Bohn T[fff (the “ nine precious stones") was a god of 
medicine. The goddess Ix Tuh Tun ("she who spits out 
precious stones ”) was ” the goddess or the workers in jade 
and amethysts”. She links with Tlaloc‘s wife. 

According to Dr. W. G. Aston^ tama contains the 
root of the verb "to give”, more often met with in 
its lengthened form tama/a, " Tama retains its original 
significance in sama-monff a gift thing, and isshi-iiama^ a 
new year’s present, Tama next means something valu¬ 
able, as a jewel. Then, as jewels arc mostly globular in 
shape* it has come to mean anything round. At the 
same time, owing to its precious quality, it is used symboli¬ 
cally for the sacred emanation from God which dwells in 
his shrine, and also for that most precious thing, the 
human life or soul, . . . The element sawa enters Into 
the names of several deities. The Food-goddess is called 
cither na Kami or Uia no mi-uiina." Phallic 

deities are also referred to as mi-tama. The mi-tama is 
sometimes used in much the same sense as the Egj'ptian 
Kd : it is the spirit or double of a deity which dwells in a 
shrine, where it is provided with a ihintai ("god body”)— 
a jewel, weapon, stone, mirror, pillow, or some such 
object. 

The jewels worn by gods and human beings were 
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not, already insisted upon, merely ornamentSj but 
objects possessing “soul substance^’. These are referred 
to in the oldest Shinto books. In ancient Japanese graves 
archseologists have found round beads ** oblong 

perforated cylinders” or “ tube-shaped beads” 
and curved” or “comma-shaped' beads 
According to W* Gowland, ^*the stones of which m^ga- 
faina arc made are rock^^rrystalj steatite, jasper, agate, and 
chalcedony, and more rarely chrysoprase and nephrite 
(jade)^** He notes that “the last two minemts are not 
foimd in Japan”/ 

Henri L, Joly, writing on the rrfvwfr, says* it is also 
“represented in the form of a pearl tapering to a pointed 
apex;, and scored with several rings. It receives amongst 
other names Nio-i-Hyitif and more rarely of SAittsht, the 
latter word being used for the spherical jewel, one of the 
three relics left to Nimgi m by his grandmother, 

Amaicrasii^ The necklace of SkirtsAiy mentioned in the 
traditions, was lost, and in its place a large crystal ball, 
some three or four inches in diameter, is kept and 
carried by an aide-de-camp of the Emperor on State 
occasions.” 

The pearl {iama) is “one of the treasures of the 
Takaramono, a collection of objects assocbited with the 
Japanese gods of luck, which includes the hat of invisi¬ 
bility (KaAure^d^a)j a tion playing with a jewel, ajar con¬ 
taining coral, coins, &:c.- coral branches (s^*igoJu\ the 
cowrie shell (itfi}, an orange-like fruit, the five-coloured 
feather robe of the Tennins, the winged maidens of the 
Buddhist paradise, copper cash, Sre/'* But although the 
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iama may correspond to the mans of the Indiao Buddhists^ 
It was not of Buddhist origin in Japan; the Buddhists 
simply added to the stock of Japanese luck jewels”^ 

The tama of jade has raised an mtercsting problem* 
Nephrite is not found in Japan* It is difficult^^, says 
Lauferj “ to decide from what source, how and when the 
nephrite or jadeitc material was transmitted to Japan/* 
Referring to jade objects found in the prehistoric Japanese 
graves, he says: ^^Thc jewels niay go back, after all, to 
an early period when historical intercourse between Japan 
and China was not yet established; they^ represent two 
dearly distinct and characteristic types, such as are not 
found in the Jewelry of andent China. If the Japanese 
maga-iama and Jtuda-iama would correspond to any known 
Chinese forms, it would be possible to give a plausible 
reason for the presence of jade in the andent Japanese 
tombs; but such a coincidence of type cannot be brought 
forward* Nor is it likely chat similar pieces will be dis¬ 
covered in China, as necHates wm sever used siere ascienify 
$ir in m&iiern times^ We must therefore argue that the 
two Japanese forms of ornamental stones were cither 
indigenous inventions or borrowed from some other non- 
Chinese culture sphere in south-eastern Asia, the antiqui¬ 
ties of which are unknown to us.^'" 

The is of great importance in Shinto religion* 
At Ise,^ Japanese Mecca", which has long been 

visited by pious pilgrimsi, a virgin daughter of the Mikado 
used to keep ^¥atch over the three Imperial insignia^the 
mirror, the sword, and the jewel {famd) —which had been 
handed down from Mikado to Mikado* There were no 
idols in the temples. The SAhtai was carefully wrapped 
up and kept in a box in the “holy of holies", a screcned- 
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off part of the simple and unadorned wooden and thatched 
little temple. The temple was entered through a gute^ 
way—the i«rt wx, a word which means « bird-perch ", in 
the sense of a hen-roosL **As an honorary gateway", 
says Dr. Aston, *‘the is a continental institution 

identical in purpose and resembling in form the tuniti of 
^ndia, thepai/00 of China, and the ho?tg-sa/-miitt of Korea.* 
When this symbol of Artemis* was introduced into Japan 
is uncertain. ‘‘Rock gates" were of great sanctity in 
old Japan, There is one at Ise—the «twin-rocks of 
Isc”. 

The mijTOr was the ^od-bodyj of the sun-god¬ 
dess; the sword w*as the sAtfiidi of the dragon; and the 
jewel (tama) was the of the Great Mother, who was 

the inexhausdble womb of nature. At sacred Isc, the 
chief deities worshipped were Ama-tcrasu, the goddess of 
the sun, and Toyouke-hime, the goddess of food.* The 
high-priest was the Mikado, who was a Kami (a god), and 
caUed " the Heavenly Grandchild ", his heir being “august 
child of the sun", and his residence “the august house of 
the sun ,* After the Mikado had ascended the throne, 
the (great food offering) ceremony was performed. 

It was “the most solemn and important festival of the 
Shinto roligion", says Aston, who quotes the following 
explanation of it by a rnodern Japanese writer: 

‘^neiendy the Mikado received the auspicious gmin fmn, 
the ^ of Heaven and therewithal nourished the people. In 
the Daijov,^ (or OWAe) the Mikado, when the grain became ripe 
joined unto him the people in sincere veneration, and, as in duty 
bound, made return to the Gods of Heaven. He thereafter par¬ 
took of It along with the nation. Thu* the people learnt that the 
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gniin which they eat is no ether than the seed bestowed on them 
by the Gods of HeaveiTi” 

The Mikado was thug^ in a sense, a Japanese Osiris. 

Shinto religion was in pre^Buddhlst days a system of 
ceremonies and laws on which the whole social structure 
rested. The name is a Chinese word meaning ** the way 
of the gods*', the Japanese equivalent being Kami «o 
mufti. But although the gods were numerous, only a 
small proportion of them played an important part in the 
ritual which was handed down orally by genera¬ 

tions of priests until after the fifth century of our era, 
when a native script, based on Chinese characters, came 
into use. 

Old Shinto was concerned chiefly with the food-supply, 
with child-getting, with the preservation of health, and 
protection against calamities caused by floods, droughts, 
fire, or earthquakes. It has little or nothing to say 
regarding the doctrine of immortality. There was no 
heaven and no hell. The spirits of some of these 
deittes who died like ordinary mortals went to tJie land of 
Yomi, as did also the spirit of the Mikado, but little is 
told regarding the mysterious Otherworld in which dwelt 
the spirits of disease and death. '* In one passage of the 
NiAon-giy’ says Aston,‘ “Yomi is clearly no more than a 
metaphor for the grave.** It thus resembled the dark 
Otherworld or Underworld of the Babylonians, from which 
Gilgamesh summoned the spirit of his dead friend, 
£a-bani.* No spirit of a god could escape from Yomi 
after earing “the food of the dead”. When the Baby¬ 
lonian god Adapa, son of £a, was summoned to appear in 
the Otherworld, his fiithcr warned him not to accept of 
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the water and food which would be offered himd The 
goddess UKtar was struclc with disease when she entered 
Hades in quest of her lover^ the god Tammuz, and it was 
not until she had been sprlnlded with the “water of life** 
that she was healed and liberated.* 

The Mikado, being a god, had a spirit, and might be 
transferred to Yomi or might ascend to heaven to the 
celestial realm of his ancestress, the sun-goddess. Some 
distinguished men had spirits likewise. But there is no 
clear e^^dence in the Ko-ji-ki or the Nih 6 H-^ that the 
spirits of the common people went anjrwhere after death, 
or indeed, that they were supposed to have spirits. Some 
might become birds, or badgers, or foxes, and live for a 
period in these forms, and then die, as did some of the 
gods. There arc no ghosts in the early Shinto books.* 
The ancient Pharaohs of Egypt, like the ancient 
Mikados of Japan, were assured of immortality. The 
mortuary Pyramid Texts " were all intended for the king’s 
exclusive use, and as a whole contain beliefs which apply 
only to the king There are vague references in these 
texts to the dead "whose places are hidden ", and to those 
who remain in the grave.^ The fate of the masses did not 
greatly concern the solar cult. 

Before dealing with the myths of Japan, it is necessary 
to consider what the term Idm/, usually translated “gods”, 
signified to the devotees of "Old Shinto". The kami 
were not spiritual beings, but many of them had spirits or 
doubles that resided in the shintai (god body). Dr, 
Aston reminds us that although kami “ corresponds in a 
general way to *god', it has some Important limitations. 
The kami arc high, swift, good, rich, living but not 

* S^iwM (1947). p. l*+ 
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intinltCi omnipotent, or omniscient^ Most of them had a 
fethcr and mother^ and of some the death is recorded/'^ 
It behoves u$ to exercise caution in applying the term 
“animistic" to the numerous of Japan, or in assum¬ 
ing that thej-' were worshipfjed, or reverenced rather, 
simply because they were fean^. Some of the kami were 
feared, but the fear of the gods is not a particular feature 
of Shinto religion with its ceremonial hand-clappings and 
happy laughter^ 

Dr. Aston quotes from MotOori, the great eighteenth 
century Shinto theologian, the following illuminating 
statement regarding the iami i 

“The icrm iami is applied in the firsi place to the various 
deities of heaven and earth who are mentioned in Che iancient 
records as well as fo tiieir spirits {ani^iaifrd) which reside in the 
shrines where they were woi^ipped. Moreover, not only human 
beings but birds, bcfUits, plants, and trees, seas and mountain^ and 
alt other things whatsoever which desen'c ta be dreaded and 
revered for the extraordinary and pre-eminent powers which they 
po^ess are called J^isrtih They need not he cmineni for surpassing 
noblcne^ or serviccableness alone. Malignant and uncanny 
beings are also called if only ihcy arc objects of general dread. 
Among iumi who are human beings, I need hardly mention, first of 
all, the sutcc^ive Mikados^with reverence be it spoken.,«, Then 
there have been numerciuB examples of divine human beings, both 
in ancient and modern times, who, although not accepted by the 
nadon generally, arc treated as gods, each of his several dignity, 
in a sijigle province, village, or family,^ 

In ancient Egypt the reigning monarch was similarly 
a god—a Horus while he lived and an Osiris after he dlcd> 
while a great scholar like Imhotep (the Imuthcs of the 
Greeks in Egypt who identified him with Asklepois) 
naight be deified and regarded aa the son of Ptah* the god 
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of Memphis. Egypt, too, had Its local gods Uke Japan; 
so had Babylonia. 

The Japanese theologbn proceeds to say : 

“ Amongst iaitti who are not human beings, 1 need hardly 
meniton Thunder (in Japanese Nutv iaml or the sounding-gpdj. 
There are ako the Dragon and Echo (ncallcd in Japanese Ko-dama 
or the Tree Spirit), and the Fox, who are iami by reason of their 
uncanny and feaifiil natures. The term tami is applied m the 
NiktH^ and Manjnhiu la the tiger and the wolf. Isanagi (the 
cfcator-god) gave to ibe fruit of tbe peach and to ihe jewck roursu 
hb neck names which implied that they were Aaini/’* 

Here we touch on beliefs similar to those that obtained 
in China where the dragon and tiger figure so prominently 
as the gods of the East and the West. The idea that the 
peach Was a komt appears to be connected with the Chinese 
^Qiic^ptlon of a peach wo rid-tree, a form of the Mother 
Goddess, the fruit of which contains her «life substance " 
or shea as do the jewels like the pearl and j^e objects; 
the peach Is a goddess symbol as the phallus is a symbol 
of a god. 

MotOori adds : 

“ There are many cases of was and mauntains being called 
kamL It o ihrir ipiritt which art jnMfrt. The word was 
applied directly m the sms or monntsuns dicmselvcs as being very 
awful things.*** 

There were a beneficent class and an evil class of kami. 
Beneficent deities provided what mankind required or 
sought for; they were protectors and preservers. Four 
guardians of the world were called Shi Ten.no . They 
were posted at the cardinal points like the Chltiese Black 
Tortoise (north), the Red Bird (south), the White Tiger 

‘ Hwe we iuTC the luioitj of ItwU* ud other w-tiUed oroeinmti’* hhmtliHiul 
rut clwriji ^ Aiiiw, (1^7^ f?* ^7^ 
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(west), and the Blue or Green Dragon (east). The 
jaf^nese colour scheme, however, h not the same as the 
Chinese. At the north js the blue god Bishamon or 
Tamoten; at the south the white^laccd warrior Zocho; 
at the west the red-hiccd Komoku with book and brush 
or a spear ; and at the east the warrior with green face, 
named Jlkoku, who is sometimes shown trampling a demon 
under foot. 

In India the north b white and the south black, and 
in Ceylon the Buddhist colours of the cardinal points are 
yellow (north), blue (south), red (west), and white (east). 

Although it is customary to reg^Ti the coloured 
guardians of the Japanese world as of Buddhist origin, it 
may well be that the original Japanese guardians were 
substituted by the Hindu and Chinese divinities imported 
by the Buddhists. The dragon^gods of China and Japan 
were pre-Buddhistic, as De Vjsscr has shown/ but were 
given, in addition to their original attributes, those of the 
xaga (serpent or dragon) gods introduced by Buddhist 
priests. 

' Til m CAm *mJ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Japanese Gods and Dragons 

Jnp^nnc VcniciH af H^prtm flood Myih—A Far EalEcm MerDiiairb— 
Siory—The Kiver qf —Oiiru ns a SUin 
Aqdi^t ShtiiTD Bon&Li—S hinto CofZDdgaqj^Scparaiinn vF and Eanh 

—The Cojmk “Rwd Shmit^ and rhc Nig~gi/^ma—'Th< CeletEiil Jewel Spelt 
—timagi laJ Itinami—Mrthi of Deiticft md lelandt—The Dn^dni nf 
Japan—The Wtni—Bcar» Honct «n3 dther Dragosi—Hdnc-iatn^^ La 
Japa D — BctdiihLit Etemcqtf iq Japinefe Dngan Lore — Indiatl Nagli—Chinese 
Dra^cu iqd Jipanw Waier-SnaJccL 


There is no Shinto myth regarding the creation of 
man; the Mikados and the chiefs of tribes were descend¬ 
ants of deities* Nor Is there a Deluge Myth like the 
Ainu one, involving the destruction of all but a remnant 
of mankind* The Chinese story about Nu Kiva^ known to 
the Japanese as Jokwa, was apparently imported with the 
beliefs associated with the Jade which that mythical queen 
or goddess was supposed to have created after she had 
caused the flood to rctreatj but it does not find a place in 
the ancient Shinto books. There is, however^ an interest¬ 
ing version of the E^'ptian flood story which has been 
fused with the Babylonian Tiamat dragon-slaying myth. 
Susa-no-wo,^ a Far Eastern Marduk, stays an eight-headed 
dragon and splits up its body, from W'hich he takes a 
spirit-sword — an avatar of the monster. 

Hathor-Sekhet, of the Egyptian myth, was made 
drunk, so that she might cease from slaying mankind. 
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and a flood of blood-red beer was poured from jars 
for that purpose. Susa-no-wo provides sake (rice beer) 
to uitox.icate the dragon which has been coming regularly 
— apparently once a year — for a daughter of an earth god. 
When he slays it, the River Hi is changed into a river 
of blood". 

Another version of the Egyptian myth, as the Pyramid 
Texts bear evidence, appears to refer to the “ Red Nile ” 
of the inundation season as the blood of Osiris, who 
had been felled by Set at Nedyt, near Abydos.^ Lucian 
tells chat the blo^ of Adonis was similarly believed to 
redden each year the flooded River of Adonis, flowing 
from Lebanon, and that “ it dyed the sea to a large space 
red”.* Here Adonis is the Osiris of the Byblians. 
Osiris, as we have seen, had a dragon form; he was the 
dragon of the Nile flood, and the world-surrounding 
dragon of ocean.* He was also the earth-giant; tree and 
grain grew from his body.* The body of the eight¬ 
headed Japanese dragon was covered with moss and trees. 

Susa-no-wo, as the rescuer of the doomed maiden, 
links with Perseus, the rescuer of Andromeda from the 
water-dragon.* The custom of sacriiidng a maiden to 
the Nile each year obtained in Ancient Egypt. In the 
T iama t form of the Babylonian myth, Marduk cut the 
channels of the dragon’s blood and “made the north 
wind bear it away into secret places**.* The stories of 
P'an Ku of China and the Scandinavian Ynier, each of 

* BntMtcjp #»/ Awiitwi ji. The Tciti rtfErjteil to irci 
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whose blood is the sea, arc interesting variants of the 
legend*^ 

The Japanese dragon-flood myth is merely an Incident 
in the career of a hero in Shinto mythology, which is 
a mosaic of local or localized and imported stories, some¬ 
what clumsily arranged in the form of a connected 
narrative. 

Our chief sources of information regarding these 
ancient Japanese myths are the Shinto works, the 
and the NiAon-p* Of these works, the Ko-ji-ii (“ Records 
of Andent Matters”) Is the oldest; it was completed 
in Japanese in a.d. 712 ; the NiAo/t-gi (“ Chroniclea of 
Japan”) was completed in A.o. 720 In the Chinese 
language. 

Although the myths, formerly handed down orally 
by generations of priests, were not collected and system¬ 
atized until about 200 years after Buddhism was intro¬ 
duced into Japan, they were not greatly influenced by 
Indian ideas. Dragon-lore, however, became so complex 
that it is difficult to sift the local from the imported 
elements. 

in the preface to the Yasuitiaro, the compiler, 

in his summary, writes: 

“Now when chaos had bepin to condense, but force and form 
were not yet manifest, and there was nought named, nought done, 
who could know its shape! Nevertheless Heaven and Earth first 
parted, and the Three Deities performed the comincnceinent of 
Creation; the Passive and Active Essences then developed, and 
the Two Spirits became the Ancestors of all things.” 


^ Sw Indn T»** ubd jKm ilf*. 
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The myth of the separation of Heaven and Earth 
dates back to remote antiquity in Egypt, Shu, the 
atmosphere-god, separated the sky-goddess Nut from 
the carth-god Seb. in Polynesian mythology Rangi 
(Heaven), and Papa (Earth), from whom “all things 
originatedJ', were *^rent apartby Tane-mahuta, “the 
god and father of forests, of birds, of insects”. But 
in this case the earth is the mother and the sky the 
father.^ 

About the “Three Deities” referred to by Yasumaro, 
we do not learn much. The idea of the trinity may have 
been of Indian origin. The Passive and Active Essences 
recall the male and Its female Ttn principles of 

China. These are represented in the K^Ji-ii by laanagi 
Male who Invites'') and Izanami (“ Female who 
Invites 

Dr. Aston translates the opening passage of the 
NiAon-^gi as follows: 

“Of old, Heavtn and Earth were ndc yet ^paraced, and the 
In and the Yo not yet divided. They formed a chaotic mass like 
an which was of ohscutdy defined limits, and contained 
germs. The purer and clearer part was thinly diffused and formed 
Heaven, while the heavier and grosser element settled down and 
became Earth. The finer clement easily hccame a united bcxly, 
but die consolidation of the heavy and gross dement was accom¬ 
plished with difficulty. Heaven was therefore formed first, and 
Earth established subscqncndy. Thereafter divine beings were 
produced between them.” 

Here we meet with the cosmic egg, from which 
emerged the Chinese P'an Ku, the Indian Brahma, the 
Egyptian Ra or Horus, and one of the Polynesian 
creators. It might be held that China the source 
of the Japanese myth, because the In and rhe 7b are 

< Gfff, ;pj, i ti lily. 
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hcfe, quite evidently the Tang and the Tin^ representing 
not Ixanagi itnd Izanami as in the hut the deities 

of heaven and earth. But the Kfi-ji-ki form of the myth 
may be the oldest, and we may have in the KihsH-gi 
evidence of Chinese Ideas having been superimposed on 
those already obtaining in Japan, into which they were 
imported from other areas. 

But to return to the Creation myth. An ancient native 
work, the Kiu-ji-ki^ which has not yet been translated Into 
English, refers to seven generations of gods, beginning 
with one of doubtful sex, in whose untranslatable name 
the sun, moon, earth, and moisture are mentioned. This 
First Parent of the deities was the offspring of Heaven 
and Earth. The last couple is Izanagt and Izanami, 
brother and sister, like Osiris and Isis, who became man 
and wife. 

According to the Ko-ji-ki the first three deities came 
into being In Takamit-ntt-hara^ the " Plain of High 
Heaven”. They were alone, and afterwards disappeared, 
i.e. died. The narrative continues: “The names of the 
deities that were born next from a thing that sprouted up 
like unto a recd-shoot when the earth, young and like 
unto floating oil, drifted about medusa-like,^ were the 
Pleasant - Reed - Shoot - Prince - Elder - Deity, next the 
Heavenly-Eternally-Standing-Dcity. These two Deities 
were likewise bom alone, and hid their persons."* Earth 
and mud deities followed, and also the other deities who 
W'erc before Izanagi and Izanami. 

It may be that the “reed-shoot" was the Japanese 
Hig-git-ma. (See Chapter XI 11 .) As in one of the early 
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Sumcriafi texts, the mysterious plants impregnated with 
preserving and perpetuating ^Mife substance"', was the 
second product of Creation. 

Izanagi and Izanami were told by the elder deities 
that they must “make, consolidate^ and give birth to this 
drifting Und"\ They were then given the Am£ iso sama- 
hhi the “Celestial Jewd-spear”. It is suggested that 
the spear is a phallic syitiboL The jewd (tama) is *Mife 
substance*". Izanagi and tzanami stood on “the floating 
bridge of heaven^', which Aston identifies with the rain¬ 
bow, or, as some Japanese scholars put it, the Heavenly 
Rode Boat”, or “Heavenly Stairs""j and pushed down 
the iama~hio and groped with it until they found the 
ocean. According to the Ko-Ji-kij they “stirred the brine 
until it went curdle^urdle that is, as 

Chamberlain suggests, ** thick and glutinous*". Others 
think the passage should be translated so as to indicate 
that the brine gave forth “a curdling soundWhen 
the primaeval waters and the oUy mud began to “curdle** 
or “ cook"", the deities drew up the spear. Some of the 
cosmic “porridge*^ dropped from the point and formed 
an island, which was named self-curdlingor 

“ sdf-condensed”)* The deities descended from heaven 
and erected on the island at\ eight-fkthom house^ with 
a central pillar. Here we meet with the aniconic pillar, 
the "herm” of Kamschatkan religion, the pillar of the 
Vedic world-house erected by the Aryo-Indian god Indiu, 
the “branstock" of Scandinavian religion, the pillar of 
the “Lion Gate"" of Mycenx; the “pillar"" is the “world 
spine"*, like the Indian Mount Meru*" “The central 
pillar of a house (corresponding to our king-post) is,"" 
writes Dr. Aston, “at the present day, an object of 

^ EI^E |i « lAt^ed n-cinibEf io Ji^adh 
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honour in Japan as in many other countries. In the case 
of Shinto shrines, it is culled Nakago ho mtkashira (‘ central 
august piUar'), and in ordinary houses the Daikoku- 
haskira*’^ 

Izanagi and Izanami become man and wife by perform¬ 
ing the ceremony of going round the pillar and meeting 
one another face to face. Their first-born is Hiruko 
(leech-child). At the age of three he was still unable to 
stand upright, and was in consequence placed in a reed 
boat and set adrift on the ocean. 

Here we have what appears to be a version of the 
Moses story. The Indian Kama, who is similarly set 
adrift, was a son of Surya, god of the sun. The Egyptian 
Horus was concealed after birth on a floating island, and 
he was originally a solar deit^' with a star form.* Ra, the 
Egyptian sun-god, drifted across the heavens on reed 
floats before he was given a boat Osiris was, after death, 
set adrift in a chest. When the Egyptians paid more 
attention to the constellations than they did in the early 
period of their history, they placed in the constellation of 
Algo the god Osiris in a chest or boat In the Greek 
period Canopus, the chief star of the constellation of 
Argo, is the child Horus in his boat. Horus was a re¬ 
incarnation of Osiris. The Babylonian Ea originally 
came to Eridu in a boat, which became transformed into 
a flsh-man. As the sign for a god was a star, Ea was 
apprently supposed to have come from one. Lockycr 
refers to Egj'ptian and Babylonian temples, which were 
“oriented to Canopus”.* Sun-gods were the oflspring 
of the mother-star, or their own souls were stars by night. 
“ Hiruko,” says Aston, “ is in reality simply a masculine 

1 Sihrn p. ^ 
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form of Hirume, the sun female."^ The sun and moon 
had not, however, come into existence when he was set 
adrift, and it may be that as the “leech-child'* he was 
a star. He became identified in time with Ebisu (or 
Yebisu), god of fishermen, and one of the gods o^ 
luck. 

Izanagi and Izanami had subsequently as children the 
eight islands of Japan, and although other islands came 
into existence later, Japan was called “ Land-of-the-Eight- 
great-lsbnds” {flh9-ya~shma-kant). “When,** continues 
the Ko-ji~ki^ “they (Izanagi and Izanami) htid finished 
giving birth to countries they began afresh, giving birth 
to deities {kamt)'* These included “ Heavenly-Blowing 
Male”, “Youth of the Wind", the sea-i<>Mjr, “Great- 
Ocean-Possessor”, “Foam Calm*', *‘Foam Waves**, 
** Heavenly-Water-Divider”, or “Water-Distributor" 

and the deities of moun¬ 
tains, passes, and valleys. 

According to the NiAsa-^t the gods of the sea to 
whom Izanagi and Izanami gave birth are called ^ara- 
ssamiy M'hich means “sea children**, or, as Florenz trans¬ 
lates it, “ Lords of the Sea ", IVnia, so like our " water ", 
is “an old word for sea". It is probable that, as De 
Visscr says, “the old Japanese sea-gods were snakes or 
dragons 

In the Ko-Ji-Ai two groups of eight deities are fol¬ 
lowed by “the Deity Bird's-Rock-Camphor-Tree-Boat*', 
another name for this kami being “Heavenly Bird-Boat*’. 
Then came the food-goddess, “ Deity Princcss-of-Great- 
Food”, She was followed by the fire-god, iagn-tmtAL 
This deity caused the death of his mother Izanami, 
having burned her at birth so severely that she sickened 
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and “^*7 (lown *, Before she died* an interesting group 
of deities, making a total of eight from Heavenly Bird- 
Boat*’ to the last named, "Luxuriant Food Princess” 
came into being. From her vomit sprang "Metal- 
Mountain Prince*’ and "Metal-Mountain Princess”; 
from her faeces came "Clay Prince” and "Clay Princess’* 
(earth deities}; and from her urine crept forth Mitsu-ha 
m-Me^ which Japanese commentators explain as ” Fcmalc- 
TiVater-snake , or “The Woman who produces the 
Water , In the first rendering ha is regarded as mean¬ 
ing “snake” (dragon), and in the second as «to produce ”, 
Neither Florena nor De Visser can decide which ex¬ 
planation is correct/ The dragon was, of course, a 
water-producer, or water-controller, or a "water-con- 
fincr , who was forced to release the waters, like the 
“ drought demon ”, slain by the Aryo-Indian god Indra, 
and the water-con finer of the Nile, whose blood reddened 
the river during inundation. 

When Izanami died, the heart of Izanagi was filled 
with wrath and grief. Drawing his big sabre, he, accord¬ 
ing to the Ko-Ji^ku cut olF the head of the fire-god; or, 
as the Nihm-p tells, cut him into three pieces, each 
of which became a god. Other gods sprang from the 
pieces, from the blood drops that bespattered the rocks, 
the blood that dung to the upper part of the sabre, 

and the blood that leaked out between the fingers of 
izanugj. 

According to the Nmn-gi, the Mood dripping from 
the upper part of the sword became the gods Kura-ckami^ 
Kura-yama-tsumi^ and Kura-rnim-ha. The meaning of the 
character kara is "dark", and Professor Florenz explams 
It as "abyss, valley, deft”,* and notes that dkami means 
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“ ram ■’ and “dragon According to De Visser, Kura-oiami 
a a dragon* or snake-god who controls min and snow 
and bad Shinto temples "in all provinces". Another 
reading m the mon-ii states that one of the three gods 
who came into being from the pieces of the fire-god's 
tody was Taka~<riami, a name which, according to a 
Japanese commentator, means "the dj^n-god residing 
on the mountains", while Kxra-okami means “ the dragon* 
^ of the valleys '7 The second god born from the 
blood drops from the upper part of the sword, Kura- 
yama^isumi, is translated “Lord of the Dark Mountains", 
a^nd “ Mountain-snake”; and the third, Kxr^-mhju-ha, is 
“Dark-watcr-snake" or “ Valley-watcr-snakeAccord¬ 
ing to the Ka-jt-ki^ the deities Kura^okami and Kuta-mitsu~ 

ha came from the blood that leaked out between Izanaei s 
fingersp ^ 

It is of intcrTOt to note here that other dragon deities 
to which Izanagi and Izanami gave origin, included the 
wiZUcAi or “water fathers", which are referred to as 
horned deities", “four-legged dragons", or “large 
watcr-snak^;'. As Aston notes,* these “water fether?” 
had no individual names; they were prayed to for rain in 
times of drought. Another sea-dragon child of the great 
couple was the tPjiHi, which appears to have been a combi¬ 
nation of crocodile and shark. Aston thinks that viani is 
a Korean word. De Visser, on the other hand, is of 
opinion that the want is the old Japanese dragon-god or 
sea-god, and that the legend about the Abundant Pearl 
PnnoMs ( 7 Vya-/«wa-Wwe)* who had a human lover and 
like Melusina, transformed herself from human shape 
mto that of a «,am (^.->‘-^0 or a dragon w« 

originally a Japanese serpent-dragon, which was « drissed 
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in Indian garb by later generations”,^ Florcnz, the Ger¬ 
man Orientalistj thinks the legend is of Chinese origin, 
but a similar one Is found in Indonesia. “ fVaai^' Dc 
Visser says, “may be an Indonesian word,” ajid it is pos¬ 
sible, as he suggests, that “ foreign invaders, who in pre¬ 
historic times conquered Japan, came from Indonesia and 
brought the myth with them.'** 

There is a reference in the Nihon-gi (Chapter 1 ) to a 
“bcar-wani, eight fathoms long”, and it has been sug¬ 
gested that “bear" means here nothing more than 
^‘strong".* The Ainu, however, as we have seen (Chapter 
XVII), associated bear and dragon deities; the bear- 
goddess was the wife of the dragon-god, and that goddess 
had, like the Abundant Pearl Princess, a human lover. 
“Bear-wani" may therefore have been a bear-dragon. 
There was a dragon-horse “ with a long neck and wings 
at its sides”, which flew through the air, and did not sink 
when it trod upon the water,* and there were withal 
Japanese crow-dragons, toad-dragons, flsh-dragons, and 
lizard-dragons. 

The horse pbyed as prominent a part in Japanese 
rain-getting and rain-stopping ceremonies as did the bear 
among the Ainu. White, black, or red horses were 
offered to bring rain, but red horses alone were sacrificod 
to stop rain, like the Buriats of Siberia and the Aryo- 
Indians of the Vcdic period, the Japanese made use of the 
domesticated horse at the dawn of their history. No 
doubt it was Imported from Korea. There is evidence 
that at an early period human beings were sacrificed to the 
Japanese dragon-gods of rivers, lakes, and pools. Human 
sacrifices at tombs are also referred to. !n the Nilio«~gi^ 
under the legendary date 2 B.c,, it is related that when a 
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Mikado died his personal attendants were buried alive in 
ail upright position beside his tomb.^ 

In his notable work on the dragon, M. W. dc Visser* 
shows that the Chinese Ideas regarding their four-]egged 
dragon and Indian Buddhist ideas regarding na^aj were 
introduced into Japan and fused with local ideas regarding 
serpent-shaped water-gods. The foreign elements added 
to ancient Japanese legends have, as tas been indicated, 
made their original form obscure. In the dragon place- 
names of Japan, however, it is still possible to trace the 
locations of the ancient Shinto gods who were mostly 
serpent-shaped. An ancient name for a Japanese dragon 
is Taistt. De Visser notes that Ta/sa wo Dragon’s 

mouth") is a common place-name. It Is given to a hot 
spring in the Nomi district, to a wateriall in Kojimachi 
district, to a hill in Kamakura district, where criminals 
were put to death, and to mountains, &c., elsewhere. 
Tanu ga hava (“ Dragon’s nose ") is in Taga district; Tatsa- 
kaski (“Dragon’s skewer") is a rock in Tosa province; 
and so on. Chinese and Indian dragons are in Japanese 
place-names “ ryu *' or “ ryo ", These include Ryo-ga-tnint 
(“Dragon’s peak") m Higo; Ryti-ga-take (“Dragon’s 
peak") in Ise; Ryu-kan-gavoa (“ Dragon’s rest river ") in 
Tokyo, &c. 

The warship of the Water Fathers or Dragons in 
Japan was necessary so as to ensure the food-supply. 
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Rival Deities of Life and Death, Sunshine 
and Storm 
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After Izanagi had slam his son, the fire-god, and 
brought Into being new gods. Including dragons, he was 
seized with longing to see Izanami once more. Accord¬ 
ingly he set out to find her in Yomi (“ Yellow stream 
the dark Hades of the Underworld. «The orthodox 
Japanese derivation of Yomi,” says Chamberlain, is 
from * night, which would give us for Tomo-uu-kutti 
some such rendering as *Land of Gloom V' Another 
view is that “Yomi" is a mispronunciation of «Yama*’, 
the name of the Aryo-Indian god of death.* 

When Izanagi reached the gloomy dwelling of his 
sister, she raised the door, and he spoke to her, saying: 
“Thine Augustness, my lovely young sister I the lands 
that I and you made are not yet finished; so come back”. 
She replied out of the darkness i ** It is sorrowful that 
you did not come hither sooner, for 1 have eaten of the 
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food of Yomi. NcvcrtJieless, it is my desire to return. 
I will therefore speak with the Jkam of Yomi,”‘ She 
added in w^ing, “Look not at me I" 

Izanami then went back to the place she had come 
She tarried there for so long a time that Izanagi 
grew impatient. At length he felt he could not wait any 
longer, so he broke off the end tooth of his hair-comb, 
which IS called the «ma]e piUar”, and thus made a light, 
and entered.* He found his sister. Her body was 
rotting, and maggots swarmed over it. The Ke-Ji-ii 
proceeds; 

<lwc]t the Great Thunder, in her breast dwell 
the Ftrc Thunder, b her bell}' dwell the Black Thunder, in her 
private parts dwelt the Cleaving Thunder, in her left hand dwelt 
^e Young Thunder, in her right hand dwelt the Earth Thunder, 
m her left foot dwelt the Rumbling Thunder, in her right foot 

altogether eight thunder deities 
hjtd been barn and dwcJt there/" 

Horrified at the spectacle, Izanagl drew back suddenly; 
whereu^n his sister exclaimed, “You have put me to 
shame I and became ani^ry. 

Here Izanagi has broken a taboo^ as did the Japanese 
youth ivho married the dragon-niaJd, Abundant Pearl 
i nneess^ and as did the husband of Melu^ina in the 
French legend. It was an ancietit custom in Japan to 
erect “parturition houses”. These were onc-roouicd 
huts to which women retired so as to give birth to 
children unseen. Ernest Satow tdls that on the island 
of Hachijo, until comparatively recent times, “women 
when about to become mothers, were . .. driven out to 
the huts on the mountain-side, and according to the 
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accounts of native writers, left to shift for themselves, 
the result not iitfirequently being the death of the new¬ 
born infant".^ It was taboo for a man to enter a par¬ 
turition house". Apparently Izanami had retired to a 
“parturition house” in Yomi. 

Enraged against Izanagi, because he had put her to 
shame, Izanami commanded the Ugly Females of Yomi 
to pursue and slay him. 

At this point in the mythical narrative begins a version 
of the widespread folk-story about the young man who 
makes escape from his enemy or enemies, and in the 
course of his flight throws down articles that arc trans¬ 
formed into obstacles, or into things which tempt the 
pursuers to tarry and eat.* 

The first article that Izanagi cast down behind him 
was his wreath or head-dress, which was instantly turned 
into grapes. This is according to the Ke-ji-ki\ the 
Nihcn-gi makes the head-dress the second obstacle. His 
pursuer {Kihji-kt) or pursuers {Nikatt-^^ having devoured 
the grapes, resumed the chase. Then Izanagi, as he 
fled, broke his hair-comb and threw it down; it instantly 
turned into bamboo sprouts. While these were being 
pulled up and eaten, he continued his flJghL 

The (but not the Nifson-^ here introduces 

another set of pursuers. tzanami, finding that her 
brother had outwitted the Ugly Female (or Females), 
“sent the eight Thunder-Deities with a thousand and 
five hundred warriors of Hades to pursue him. Izanagi, 
drawing the ten-grasp sabre that was augustly girded on 
him, fied forward, brandishing it in his back hand 
(brandishing it behind him); and as the demons s till 
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continued to pursue him, he took, on reaching the base 
of the Even Pass of Hades,^ three peaches that were 
growing at its base, and waited and smote (his pursuers 
therewith) so that they all fled back."* 

Having thus rid himself of his pursuers, Izanagi 
addressed the peaches, saying; “As you have helped me, 
so must ye help all living people in the Central Land of 
Reed-Plains, when they are troubled and harassed". 

Here we have not only a native name of China 
( Land of Reed-Plains *) applied to Japan, but also the 
sacred Chinese peach, a symbol of the Great Mother, 
the Western Queen of Immortals (Si Wang Fu), The 
story of a heros flight from the Underworld has not 
survived in China, if ever It existed there. It Is, how¬ 
ever, found in the myths of Scandinavia, 

In the NihQH-p (Aston) the comment Is added to the 
peach incident: “This mas the origin of the custom of 
exorcising evil spirits by means of peaches ", 

The peach, like the bean, was in Japan a symbol of 
the mother-goddess, as was the shell in Egypt and the 
pig-shell in Greece. 

Izanami hersdf was the last to pursue Izanagi, When 
he her coming, Izanagi blocked up the Pass of Yomi 
With a huge bouldet of rock, which it would take a 
thousand men to lift, and he stood on one side of it, 
^ile slw stood on the other to “exchange leave-takings" 
or to pronounce the formula of divorce 

Ko-ji-ki Izanami threatens to slay a thousand 
inhabitants m the land of the living, but Izanagi retorts 
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that he will arrange for the birth of one thousand and 
five hundred, so that the number bom may exceed the 
number who must die, 

laanami became thereafter Tma-tsu~ohiy 4 tami (Yomt’s 
Great Dcltjr).^ The rock which blocks the Pass of Yoml 
became the Great-Deity-of-the-Road-Turtiing-back”, 

In the Nihiit-gi (Aston’s transUdon) it Is related that 
Izanagi flung down various articles on leaving Hades, as 
the goddess Uhtar in Babylonian mythology flung down 
her clothing and ornaments on entering the dread abode 
of Erish-ki-gal (Persephone), Having pronounced the 
divorce formula: 

*‘He also said, 'Come no farther', and threw down hts staff, 
which was called Funandt^nt-iamt (pass'not-p1ac&<leity),or Kitnedt- 
ni^kami (come-nat-place-deit)’}. Moreover, he threw down h £5 girdle, 
which was called }iagaththtt-fn-iami. Moreover, he threw down 
his upper garment, which was called JF'adztirahi-na-kami 
of disease). Moreover, he threw down his trousers, which were 
call^ A^-g^hi-iti-^mi. Moreover, he threw down his shoes, 
which Were called Chi~thlii~n»-iami*^ 

On returning to the land of the living, Izanagi 
exclaimed: “I have come from a hideous and pollut^ 
place, 1 will therefore perform the purification of my 
august body.” 

He went to bathe at a river mouth on a plain covered 
with bush-clover, beside a grove of orange trees con fronts 
ing the sun. It is here, according Co the Ko-ji-kiy that he 
flings down his staff and the various articles of dothing 
that are transformed into deities. Two evil deities were 
born from the filth of Hades that fell from his person 
when he entered the water. He dived, and three sea- 
gods came into being. He washed his left eye, and thus 
gave origin to the goddess of the sun, /ima-terdm-nki-mi- 
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iami (The Heavcn-Shlnmg-Great-August-DeJty). He 
washed his right eye, and there came into being the god 
of the moon, ^utki-yofat-fte-kafni (Moon-Nigh t-PossessorJ, 
He washed his nose, and from it was born Takt-haya- 
su$a-Ho-viti~itO‘fnikat^ (His-Bravc-Swift- Impetuous - Male- 
Augustness). 

Izanagi took off his necklace of jewels or beads (tama), 
and, shaking it so that the beads jingled, bestowed it on 
Ama-tcrasu, the sun kami or goddess, and set her to rule 
the Plain of High Heaven". He commanded the 
moon-god to rule the night, and Susa-no-wo to rule the 
" Sea Piain 

“Ac this point," as Chamberlain says^ “the story 
loses its unity. The moon-goddess is no more heard of, 
and the traditions ooncerning the sun-goddess diverge 
from those concerning the «Impctuous-Male-Deity’ in 
a manner which is productive of inconsistencies in the 
rest of the mythology.'** 

Chamberlain translates Susa-no-wo as “ Impctuous- 
Male-DeEty , connecring his name with staama^ to be 
impetuous”. But, as Aston points out, the implied noun 
suia, «impetuosity", does not exist. There is, however, 
a town named Susa in Idzumo,* with which area the 
legends regarding the god are specially associated. Susa- 
no-wo may therefore have been simply «thc god of 
Susa”. Aston, following Dr. Buckley, Chicago, regards 
him as a personification of the rain-storm. Japanese 
writers, on the other hand, have connected him with 
Godzu Ten no, an indtan Hades deity, and with the 
moon-god, or regarded him as a war-god, while some 
European scholars have referred to him as a “rotating- 
heavens god". Having been born from the nose If 
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Izanagij wc should expect Susa-no-wo to have a connection 
with wind and *‘thc air of life as well as with rain and 
the 5C3. It is of spedal interest to note in this connection 
that, as Aston aajFs,’ Japan is annually^ visited by de¬ 
structive typhoons, accompanied by great darkness and 
a terrific downpour of rain**- Susa-no-wo is continually 
weeping, wailing, and fuming with rage’*, and is **a 
lover of destruction”, and he is associated with Tomi^ 
the habitation of the deities that work evil against man¬ 
kind. Susa-no-wo may be the Japanese India, who 
brings rain. Japanese wind-gods were givers of lain, as 
well as wind.’ Like India, Susa-no-wo is a dragon-^sJayer, 
A festival “celebrated In his honour at Onomochi in 
Bingo" is described by a Japanese writer in these 
words:* 

**Thc procesdon is a turauliusus trial of speetl and sErengih. 
Bands of strong men seize the sacted cam, race with tliem to the 
«3, and having plunged in breast-deep, their burden held aloft, 
dash back at full speed to the shrine. There rclreshmencs are 
served out, and then the race is resumed, the goal being the central 
flag among a number set up in a large plain. Their feet beat time 
to a wildly shouted chono, and they sweep along wholly tegardlcw 
of obstacles or collisions,” 

Indra, with Agni, the fire-god, was the winner in 
a race of the gods; he links with Vayu or Vata, the wind- 
god, and he wages war against the Danavas, the demons 
of ocean.* 

In China dragon-boat races were held so as to cause 
rain. Imitation boats were likewise carried through the 
streets to the seashore, and there burned so as to rnlr^ 
away evil influences. The boats represented fighting 
dragons, and these were rain-bringers. The Japanese 
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imitated these Chinese customs, but not, howev-er, until 
about the eleventh centuryj 

As a trickster among the gods, Susa-no-wo bears some 
resemblance to the Scandinavian Loki; he is, tike that 
deity, an ally of the powers of darkness and destruction, 
and he similarly suffers banishment from the celestial 
land. Susa-no-wo also recalls Nergal, the Babylonian 
warrior-god, who conquered: Hades, and was " the death 
spreader” ^fashtahai^-tB&tiina^, 

The deities of the sun and moon proceeded to rule 
the day and the night as commanded by their parent 
Izanagt, but Susa-no-wo did not depart to the ocean, 
which had been committed to his charge; instead, he 
cried and wept until his eight-grasp beard reached the 
pit of his stomaclu Says the Ko-ji-kr. 

“ The fashion of his weeping was such as by his weeping to 
dry up all the rivers and seas. For this reason the sound of had 
deiilK was like unto the Biesof the fifth mooa as they all swarmed, 
and in all things every portent of woe arose.” 

The reference to the god's tears causing the green 
mountains to wither and the waters to dry up has greatly 
perplexed Japanese commentators. But there arc state¬ 
ments in Asian and American mythologies regarding 
"evil” or "poisonous rain” distributed, to the injury of 
vegetation, by dragons that may be sick or badly disposed 
towards mankind. De Visser refers to a Buddhist legend 
about a poisonous Naga that guarded a big tree and killed 
all those who took a branch from it; when angry it sent 
thunder and rain.* Central Asian legends tell that evil 
rains were sent out of season by disturbed and enraged 
dragons, A Chinese story tells of a sick dragon that. 
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having been roused prayers* gave **a badly-smelling 
min which would have spoiled the crops if a diviner 
had not discovered it in dme and cured the dragon 
at the latter's requestThereupon a fertilizing rain 
fell and a very dear spring dashed forth from a 
rock.^ 

In Andent Egypt the deities wept vitalizing tears (see 
Index), Ra's tears gave life to gods and men, the tears 
of the god Shu and the goddess Tefnut became incense- 
bearing trees. The tears of Osiris and Isis caused life- 
giving herbs, &c., to grow, but the tears shed on the 
world by the evil ^t and his partisans produced 
poisonous plants. When deities were enraged* their 
saliva, sweat* and blood on touching the earth ger¬ 
minated and produced poisonous plants* scorpions, 
serpents* See.* 

The Chinese Buddhists believed in a Naga that* by 
means of a single drop of water, could give rain to one or 
two kingdoms* and even prevent the sea Irom drying up.* 
Similarly a single tear from Isls-Hathor, as the star Sirius, 
tlut fell on the “Night of the Drop", caused the Nile to 
rise in flood. 

The blighting and ocean-drying tears of Susa-no-wo 
were evidently those of an evil or angry deity, or of one 
who was sick with sorrow. 

Izanagi, beholding the ocean-ruler in tears, asked him 
why he wailed and wept. 

5 usa-no-wo made answer; I wail because I wish to 
depart to the land of my dead mother (Izanaml) in the 
Nether-Distant Land (Yomi, i.e. Hades)”. 

Txanagi was very angry, and said: “If that be so* you 
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shall not dwell in the ocean domin ''. He then banished 
Susa-no-wo to AfumiJ 

Susa-no-wo made answer that he would first take leave 
of his sister, Ama-tcrAsu, goddess of the sun. He rose 
in the air, as does a thunder-bringing dragon. Says the 

Ko-ji-ki ; 

“^Wiih these words) he forthwith went op to Heaven, where¬ 
upon all the niDuniaiRs shook, and every land and country quaked. 
So Aina>icr^u, alarmed at the noise, mid: ‘The reason of the ascent 
hither of His Augustnes my elder brother' b surely no good intent. 
It is only that he wishes to wrest my land from me,' ”* 

The goddess unbound her hair, twisted it into bunches, 
put on her string of five hundred curved jewels imaga- 
tama^ i.e. daw-shaped),* and armed herself with bow and 
arrows. She stood “valiantly like unto a mighty man", 
and asked her brother why he had ascended. Susa-no-wo 
declared he had no evil intention, and she asked him to 
give proof of his sincerity and goodwill. He proposed 
that they should pledge their faith and produce chil¬ 
dren. To this she consented, and they “swore to each 
other from the opposite banks of the Tranquil River 
of Heaven”.* 

Ama-tcrisu asked Susa-no-wo for his sword. He gave 
it to her and she broke it into three pieces. She then 
made a jingling sound with her jewels, brandished and 
washed them in the Truc-Pool-Well of Heaven* and 
“crunchingly crunched them". Then from the mist (of 

Oiai, (Aba-hunuJ^ Lake'll 
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her breath) were born the deib'es Torrent-Mist-PrinecsSj 
LovcIj-lsIand-Princess, anti Pnnccss-of-thc-Torrcnt. 

Susa-no-wo then asked for and obtained from 
Ama-tcr^u the string of five hundred curved jewels* 
which was twisted in the left bunch of her hair. He 
made a jingling sound with the jewels, washed them in 
the Poolj and, having crunched them, “blew them away”. 
From his breath were bom the god “Truly-Conqueror-1- 

Conqucr-Conquering-Swift-Hcavenly-Grcat-Great-Ears", 

the god Amc-no-hohi,* the god “ Prince-Lord of Heaven 
the god “Prince-Lord of Life", and the god of Kumano. 
In all eight deities—three goddesses and five gods—were 
bom. 

From these deities the Japanese noble femilies have 
claimed descent. The Mikados were supposed to be 
descended from the Conquering God with Great Ears 
(Masa-ya-a - kauu~kachi-haya-ki-ama 
Another myth makes the Mikado a descendant of the sun- 
g^dess and Taka-m-muiuht (the High, August God of 
Birth and Growth), who, In a sense, is a Japanese Osiris, 
He has been compared to the Hindu god Shiva. Aston 
says tlut “musubi" is “the abstract process of growth 
personified—that is, a power immanent in nature and not 
external to it".* Breasted similarly regards Osiris as “the 
Imperishable principle of life wherever found Shiva, as 
“the fructify'ing principle". Is represented by the phallus. 
It is believed that this symbol was the “shintai" (god 
body) of Musubi,* 

After the three goddesses and five gods had come into 
being, Susa-no-wo declared, “I have undoubtedly gained 
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the victory”. He then proceeded to harry the celestial 
regions. He broke down the divisions of the rice-fields, 
filled up the ditches, and fouled with excrement and urine 
the palace in which the goddess took food. He became 
even more violent. Having broken open a hole in the 
sacred house in which sat Ama-terisu superintending the 
weaving of the garments of deities, he let fall into it a 
heavenly piebald horse that had been flayed backwards 
(a criminal offence). The celestial female weavers were 
terrified. 

Alarmed by Susa-no-wo’s doings, the sun-goddess 
entered her cave, the Heavenly Rock Dwelling,^ shut the 
door and made it fast. All the land became dark. 

Then the eight hundred myriad deities took counsel, 
sitting in the bed of the River of Heaven, so as to plan 
how they could entice the sun-goddess from her hiding- 
place. They made the cocks (“the long-singing birds of 
eternal night”) to crow loud, they caused the Heavenly 
Smith to shape a mirror of iron (the “true metal”) fhim 
the Heavenly Metal-Mountains (the mines), and charged 
the Jewel-Ancestor (Tama-soya-fut-mikoto) to make a com¬ 
plete string of five hundred curved jewels, A tree was 
then taken from, the celestial Mount Kagu* and on it 
were hung the mirror, the jewel, cherry bark, and other 
offerings. The ritual was recited, and thereafter t/fma-ti9~ 
Uzumt (the Dread Celestial Female), wearing metal head- 
gear (flowers of gold and silver) and a sash of club-moss 
from the celestial mountain, and holding in her hands a 
posy of bamboo grass, danced on a tub^ until the eight 
hundred myriad deities laughed. Wondering to hear 
sounds of merriment, instead of sounds of woe, the sun- 
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godd«s opened the door of her cave a Jittle and asked 
why they all laughed. She was told that the deities 
rejoked because they had among them a more august 
g^dess than herself. 

One of the gods then held up the mirrorj and the 
sun-goddess was astonished to behold a bright deity, not 
knowing it was her reflected image, and gradually came 
forth, ^isanated by her own beaut)' and brightness. A 
strong dei^ took her hand and drew her out while 
another deity, Grand Jewel, drew a straw rope behind 
her so as to prevent her retreating.* In this manner 
the sun-goddess was enticed to return and light up 
the world. 

The second expulsion of Susa-no-wo followed. He 
was fined an immense fine of table-ofierings, his beard 
was shorn, and his finger and toe nails were drawn out. 

According to the Ke-Ji-kt^ he begged for food from the 
food-goddess. She took “dainty things” from various 
parts of her body which he regarded as filth, so he slew 
her. Then from her head “were born silk-worms, in her 
two eyes were born rice-seeds, in her two ears were born 
millet, in her nose were born small beans, in her private 
parts were born barlej', in her fundament were born large 
beans”. These were used as seeds. According to the 
NihdH-gij they were sown “in the narrow fields and in the 
long fields of Heaven 

The reason for keeping the mirror and jewels (runfu) 
in the shrine of Isc, and for worshipping the sun-gi^dcss 
and the food-goddess there, are thus explained in Shinto 
mythology. Virgin priestesses danced at religious cere¬ 
monies as did the tub-thumping goddess, and offerings 

^ TOi Topt ki titA THtnd trm at SltifttO dviul. At ftc h iCrrldtn 

Mtnm m tlarou^ wlikK th* Ei ijtd mim4 it iiwn. Tht itnw it 

up ™ti- 
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were suspended from trees as in the celestial regions^ 
while the straw rope was utilized to keep back demons 
and to ensure the rising of the sun by preventing the 
retreat of the sun^oddess. 

The finding of the dragon-sword is dealt with in the 
next mythical story. 


CHAPTER XX 


The Dragon-Slayer and His Rival 

The Sicrificei of Maud-eiu—How the DrpgvQ nu 

mtoiidatcd and ikTo^Fiadijag of ifac Dngon-jwoni—The Nppiial Hotaacw 
AdventDrtf of Ohpnvnochi—The Jeataus Brothenr^Fli^hi of Ohoaainochi to 
Hadcft-^usa-no wo u Giant^od of Hadei^FrinceH Fonuri^Far Eaitem 
Vcj^n of Jact'ind-tbe-Bcvuulk Story—The Llfe-twoni^lJfe^bowguid arrowv 
Cont^uflt of Japin—A Japanese Odin—Another Cr^tion 
Myth—The £l£n Ddxj la Bird Skim—A Shinm^ Sei^^od. 

After 5 usa-no~wo had been banished from heaven, he 
descended on Tori^ktimi, beside the river Hi, in the province 
of Idzumo^ A chopsticlc came floating down the river, so 
he knew that people were dwelling near, and he set out to 
search for them. He soon met an old man and an old 
woman who were weeping bitterly; between them walked 
a lovdy maiden. 

‘*Wfao are you ?” asked Susa-no-wo. 

The old man made answer: “1 am a god of earth, son 
of a mountain god, and my name is A$hi-)ta~ihtu~cht (*fbot- 
strokcr’); this woman is my wife, and her name is Te-tta- 
dzk-chi ('hand stroker*); the maiden is my daughter 
Kttsh-inofla-hime (‘ Miraculous-rice-held-sun-maiden 
do you weep?” asked Susa-no-wo. 

Said the old man; have had eight daughters, but 
each year the eight-forked serpent (dragon) of Koshi has 
come and devoured one after the other. I weep now 
because the time is at hand to give Kush-inada-hime to 
the serpent.” 

*'What is the serpent like?" 
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“ Its eyes are red as the winter cherry*; it has a body 
with eight heads and eight tails^ and on its body gtow 
moss and trees. It is so long that it stretches over eight 
valleys and eight hills. Us belly is constantly bloody and 
inflamed.”* 

“If this maiden is your daughter,” said Susa-no-wo, 
'‘will you give her to me ?” 

“ You honour me,” the old man made answer, “ but 
I do not know your name.” 

“ I am the dear brother of the sun^oddess, and have 
just descended from heaven." 

“ Most obediently do 1 offer my daughter to you,'* 
the old man said with reverence. 

Susa-no-wo then transformed the girl into a comb, 
which he placed in his hair. Having done this, he bade 
the old couple to brew rice-beer (wir). They obeyed 
him, and he asked them to construct a fence with eight 
gates and eight benches^ and to place on each bench a 
vat filled with the beer. 

In time the eight-forked serpent came nigh. It 
dipped each of its heads into each of the vats, drank the 
saki^ became drunk, and then lay down and slept. Susa- 
no-wo drew his two-handed sword,* and cut the serpent 
in pieces. The Hi River turned red with blood. 

When Susa-no-wo cut the middle tail his sword 
broke. He marvelled at this. Taking the point of the 
sword in his hand, he thrust and split, and looked inside, 
and found a keen-cutting blade within this tail. He took 
it out and sent it to his sister, Ama-terisu, the sun- 

^ Ttw mo4cra 

* DcOrwt KUrwta i ** ChJncft Aitgaa lihrint Kid oiftc 

h£iJi Ejfhuefi ti]!i, lod “ HEf oothlnf but detiUMi Rihfim of 
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Dta]^ .bi CJbiu aJ p+ '' 
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goddess. This sword is the Kuia-nagi-Hif-iaiAi (the ** hertn 
quelling” dragon-sword). 

Susa-no-wo afterwards built a house in the land of 
Idzumo^ at a place called Suga. Clouds rose up from 
that place. He made an ode regarding the eight clouds 
that formed an eight-fold fence for husband and wife to 
retire within the house. Then he ^pointed the maiden’s 
father to be keeper, or head-tnan of the house. 

In this nuptial house children were born to Susa-no-wo 
and the young woman he had rescued from the dragon. 
These children included OA 6 -tosAi-»$-kami (Great Harvest 
deity), (Jka-nt-mitiiDta (the August Spirit of Food), and 
OAesitmocAi (" Great Name Possessor”), the god of Idiumo,* 
who could assume snake form or human form at will. 

Ohonamochl and his eighty brothers desired to marry 
the Princess of Yakami in Inaba. On their way thither 
the eighty brothers tricked a hare, which came by a 
distressing injury, but Ohonamochi caused it to be cured. 
The ^teful hare of Inaba, now called *‘the Hare Deity", 
promised Ohonamochi, who carried the bag as a servant 
to his brothers, that he would get the princess for wife. 

The princess afterwards refused to marry any of the 
eighty brothers, saying she favoured Ohonamochi. Being 
enraged, the brothers took counsel together and said to 
Ohonamochi; “There is a red boar on this mountain, 
named Tcma, in the land of Hatakl. When we drive it 
down, you must catch it. If you fall to catch it, we shall 
certainly slay you.”* 

Having thus spoken, the eighty deities kindled a fire, 
in which they heated a great boulder, shaped like to a 
boar. They rolled the stone down the mountain-side, 

^ NrtinH ii thr ncit hnU^il jibe# la t»e. Thr had ^ihvr umci Jiidudiaj 
QrrK hmi Tl 

■ An iiadil«Rt tEui rtolU ihc Dtimad la Saoitiih tni Iriiti GicUc 
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and when Ohoniinochi seized it he wa,s so gKcvow^ly 
bumed th^t he died* 

Then his mother wept and lamentedi and ascending to 
heaven, appealed to (Divine-Produc¬ 

ing WondroiiS-Deity}j one of the elder gods^* who sent 
Kija-gaAi-hime (Princess Cockle-Shell)* and l/magi-iime 
(Princess Clam)* to restore the dead deity to life. Kisa- 
gahi-h^me "tritunitcd and scorched her shell’', and 
Umugi-hime ^'carried water and smeared him as with 
mothers milk”/ Thereupon Ohonamochi came to life 
as a beautiful young man and walked again. 

The eighty deities again deceived Ohonamochi* They 
led him to the mountains. There they cut down a tree^ 
w^hich they split, inserting a wedge in it, and having made 
him stand in the middle, they took away the w'edfre, and 
thus killed him. ^ 

Ohonamochi^s mother again wailed and wept* She 
cut the tree, and, taking him out, restored him to life 
once more* Then he fled to the Land of Trees, escaping 
from^ his pursuers, who had flxed arrows in their bows, 
by dipping under the fork of a tree and disappearing/ 

Ohonamochi was advised to seek refuge in the Nether- 
Distant-Land (Hades), w^hcre dwelt Susa-no-wo* 
Princess Forward met him, and they exchanged glances, 
and were m*irried. She then informed her father, Susa- 
ncKWO, that a very beautiful god had arrived* But Susa- 
no-wo was angry, and called the youthful deity Ugly* 

^ Oiac of tJif firil Eir« (fnthn, The diPldrtn cf Hwen idiI E^nh. 

^ Tht Arts mjau. i The m^rttriw^ 

^ CliimiKTUif,, ia hb iTiBiliibn of Uw fCit-Ji-h {y, m„ainf b 

1 ^Itc icte Piilkwa wnmAr gf tht eolduoii ilwll wEii wjtw“ 

Mother Cm] bv rt*d ^ “* n^gr.r - Iw. Mrt. aniiid.«h w of Dr. Arti^nd^ 
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Malc-God-of-Rced-Plam"', and com landed him to sleep 
in the snake-house- The Princess Forward gave Ohona- 
mochi a snake-scarf, Instructing him to wave it thrice 
when the snakes threatened to bite him* This he did, 
and was protected- On the next night Susa^no-wo placed 
the young god in the house of centipedes and wasps, but 
the princess gave him another scarf that protected him 
a^lnst attack* 

Next day Susa-no-wo shot a humming arrow ^ into 
the middle of a moor, and made Ohonamochl fetch It 
back. But when the young god went out on the moor 
Susa-no-wo set fire to it all round. Ohonamochl could 
perceive no way of escape. As he stood there, a mouse’ 
came and told him of a hollow place In which he could 
shelter himself Ohonamochl hastened to the hole and 
hid in it dll the fire had gone pasL Then the mouse 
discovered and brought the humming arrow to Ohona- 
moebi* ^‘The feathers of the arrows were brought in 
their mouths by all the mouse's childrenp. 73)-* 

Princess Forward lamented for her husband, and 
Susa-no-wo believed he was dead* But the princess 
found Ohonamochl, and took him to the house. He 
returned the arrow to Susa-no-wo. This god had many 
centipedes in his hair, and bade the youth take them out. 
Ohonamochl made pretence of doing this, and Susa-no- 
wo fell asleep. 

Then Ohonamochl tied the hair of Susa-no-wo to the 
rafters, placed a great boulder against the door, and fled 


^ The ^ wundiiif airtur'" 1 whkiliflf conlfinnH DUifc ^ It wmi 

kDown in Chiiij [tqting tW T'iqg mui whi MtfA hjr hiinE«n ta make 

-ttCf AOil dM!l44cn fOTc tncrajf*. Iau^'ict lk:iiika tk* ioiaJidliiB| *trtrw« 
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away with Pnnccss Forward on his back. He carried 
away, too, Susa-oo^wo's life-sword and life-bow and 
arrows, and the heavenly-speaking lute,^ 

As Ohonamochi fled, the lute touched a tree, and the 
earth resounded with its call. Susa-no-wo was awakened 
by the $pirit-call. He pulled down the great house so 
as to get out, but was so long delayed in disentangling 
his hair from the rafters, that when he went in pursuit he 
<^d not get within call of Ohonamochi undl he reached 
the Even Pass of Yomi (Hades)* 

Susa-no-wo shouted to Ohonamochi, advising him to 
pursue the eighty half-brothers with the fife-sword and 
life-bow and arrows until they were swept into the river 
rapids. Then, wretch," said he, “ become OAo-kuni- 
vusii (Great Master god of the land), and make Princess 
Forward thy consort. Set up the temple-pillars at the 
foot of Mount Uka on foundations of rock and raise the 
cross-beams to the Plain of High Heaven. Dwell there 
you villain." 

Ohonamochi pursued and destroyed the eighty deities. 
"Then," the narrative continues, «he began to make the 
land.” 

Here we meet with another Creation myth. 

Two children were bom to Ohonamochi and Princess 
Forward; these were Ki-no-mtita-uthiami (Tree-fork-deitv) 
and Mi-wi-fto-iami (Deity of August Wells), ' ^ 

Uke Odin, Ohonamochi woos in the course of his 
c^eer more than one goddess. One of these, the Princess 
of (L-igoon-riyer)^ sings to him; 

“ Being a man prohably (dioii) hast on the varfaiis island head¬ 
lands that thou scest, and on every beach headland that th&n lookcst 


* “Oivliit mrioin," iivi OumScTlaEB, -w«e , 

I Tbr of tk *■]„!* - , 1 .^^ ^tiri, 
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on, a wife like the young herbs. But as for me, alasi being a 
woman^ I have no man except thee."* 

An eliin dolly comes across the ocean to assist Oho- 
namochl to “make and consolidate the land*'. He is 
named Sukuna-bikona (the Litde Prince god). Attired in 
bird* skins, the little god sailed in a boat of the heavenly 
Ka^ami} 

After Little Prince had for a time assisted to consolidate 
the land, he crossed over to Tskth-jo^tto-kuni (the Eternal 
Land). 

Then came a deity illuminating the sea to assist in 
consolidating the land. He asked for a temple on Mount 
Mimoro and was afterwards woi^ hipped there. He him¬ 
self passed to the Eternal Land where 

grows the orange tree of life.* The deity there who 
revealed Uttle Prince is called Crumbling Prince; his 
legs do not walk, but he knows everything beneath the 
Heavens.® 

» IVjiur^ir ^fit Adtdi if VoL X {lopflcmcDt}, p. Iu 
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Miny children were bom to Ohonamochi, but the 
Celestials would not give recognition to the Dynasty of 
Susa-no-wo* and resolved that Ninigi, the august grand¬ 
child of the sun-goddess, should rule Japan. Ohona- 
mochi was deposed, and several deities were sent down 
from heaven to pacify the land for the chosen one. 

^Njfiigi s Wife was and two of 

their children were Hshodemi, the hunter, and H^no^Susm. 
the fisherman. 

It was Hohodemi who wooed and wed the “Abundant 
Pearl Princess" and lived with her for a time in the land 
under the ocean,» After she gave birth to her child, she 
departed to her own land, deeply offended because her 
husl^nd beheld her in dragon i^ant) shape in the par¬ 
turition house he had built for her on the seashore. 

This child was the father of the first Empiror of 

^ SciC- lAdcx. 
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Japan, jimmii Tcnno.' The Mikados were therefore 
descended from the sun-goddess Ama-terisu and the 
Dragon-king of Ocean, the “Abundant Pearl Prince”. 

When engaged pacifying the land, Jimmu followed a 
gigantic crow® that had been sent down from heaven to 
guide him. He possessed a magic celestial cross-sword 
and a fire-striker. His two brothers, who accompanied 
him on an expedition across the sea, leapt overboard when 
a storm was raging so that the waves might be stilled. 
They were subsequently worshipped as gods. 

'^amato now becomes the centre of the narrative, 
[dzumo having lost its former importance. 

Jimmu Tenno reigned until he was 127 years of age, 
dying, according to Japanese dating, in 585 b.c. His 
successor was Suiset Tenno. There follows a blank of 
500 years which is bridged by the names of rulers most 
of whom had long lives, some reaching over 120 years. 
At the beginning of the Christian era, the Mikado 
was Sut-ntn, who died at the age of 14! years. This 
monarch sent the hero Tajima-mori to the Eternal Land 
with purpose to bring back the fruit of the “Timeless (o* 
Everlasting) Fragrant Tree”. The Japanese Gilgamesh 
succeeded in his enterprise. According to the 

^^Tajiraa-mori at hsx reached that coiintryj plucked the fruU 
of ihc tree, and brought of club-moss eight and of spears eight ^ but 
meanwhile the Heavenly Sovereigii had died. Then Tajima-mari 
set apart of club^moss four and of spears four, which he presented 
10 iht Great Empress, and set up of club-moss four and of spears 
four as an offering at the door of the Heavenly Sovereign's august 
Eitausolcujti^ and^ raising on high the fruit of the irec, wailed and 
wept^ saying: * Bringing the fruit of the Everlisiing Fragrant Tree 
from the Eternal Land, 1 have come to serve thee/ At last he 


^ Tkii It hit |iMth.iimotit Pqiiii| bii Uh he ■»« 
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waJIcd and wept hip^clf to death, Thii ihnt of the Everlasting 
Fragrant Tree is what is now called the orange/' 

Chnmberlaln explains’ that '^dub-moss oranges''signifies 
oranges as thejr grow on the branch surrounded by leaves, 
while spear-oranges are the same divested of leaves and 
hanging to the bare twig. 

The location of the Eternal Land has greatly puzded 
native scholars. Some suppose it was a part of Korea 
and others that it was Southern China or the Loocho 
Islands. According to the Ni&sjt-gif Tajima-mori found 
the Eternal Land to be inhabited by gods and dwarfs. 
As it lay somewhere to the west of Japan, it would appear 
to be identical with the Western Paradise which, according 
to Chinese belief, Is ruled over by Si Wang Mu (the 
Japanese SeioboJ, the “Royal Mother” and Queen of 
Immortals", Instead of the Chinese Peach Tree of Life, 
the Japanese had in their own Western Paradise the 
Orange Tree of Life. The orange was not, however, 
introduced into Japan until the eighth century of our 
era.* Whether or not it supplanted In the Japanese 
paradise an earlier tree, as the cassia tree supplanted the 
peach tree in the Chinese paradise, is at present 
uncertain. It may be that the idea of the Western 
Paradise was introduced by the Buddhists. At the 
same time, it wdl be recall^ that the Peach Tree of 
Life grew on the borderland of Yomi, which was visited 
by Izanagi. 

A similar garden paradise was known to the Poly¬ 
nesians, and especially the Tahitians. It was called 
Rohutu noanoa (“Perfumed or Fragrant Rohutu"). 
Thither the souls of the dead were conducted by the god 

I Vat, X t«JnkiDtiilX ^ igt .. f, 
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Urutaetae. This paradise “was supposedwrites Ellis,' 
“to be near a lofty and stupendous mountain In Raiatea, 
situated in the vicinity of Hamaniino harbour and called 
Temehani ‘splendid or glorious Temehani'. It 

was, however, said to be invisible to mortal eyes, being In 
the revay or aerial regions. The country was described 
as most lovely and enchanting in appearance, adorned with 
flowers of every form and hue, and pcrlumcd with odours 
of every fragrance. The air was free from every noxious 
vapour, pure, and most salubrious. ... Rich viands and 
delicious fruits were supposed to be furnished in abun¬ 
dance for the frequent and sumptuous festivals celebrated 
there. Handsome youths and women, puntu onae^ all 
perfection, thronged the place.” 

Another Polynesian paradise, called Pulotu, was reserved 
for chiefs, who obtained “plenty of the best food and other 
indulgences'*. Its ruler, Saveasiuleo, had a human head. 
The upper part of his body reclined in a great house “in 
company with the spirits of departed chiefs**, while “the 
extremity of his body was said to stretch away Into the 
sea in the shape of an eel or serpent *’,* 

The Japanese had thus, like the Polynesians, a garden 
paradise and a sea-dragon-king's paradise, as well as the 
gloomy Yomi. It may be that the beliefs and stories 
regarding these Otherworlds were introduced by the 
earliest seafarers, who formed pearl-fishing communities 
round their shores. The Ainu believe that Heaven and 
HeU arc beneath the earth, "in Pekna moshiri^ the lower 
world”, but they have no idea what the rewards of the 
righteous arc.* Nothing Is definitely known regarding 


* FdjutsaM: (FjtiC 3^7- 
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the beliefs of the earlier and more highly civilized people 
remembered as the Koro-pok-guni. 

The Mikado SuUntn was succeeded by the Mikado 
Kei-ko, who died in a.i>. 130, aged 1+3 years. One of 
his sons, ^amato-Take, is a famous legendary hero of 
Japan. He performed many heroic deeds in battle against 
brigands and rebek. At Ise he obtained from his aunt, 
^amato-himc,tbe priestess, the famous Kusanagi sword, and 
a bag which he was not to open except when in peril of 
his life. He then set out to subdue and pacify all savage 
deities and unsubmissive peoples. The ruler of Sagami 
Set fire to a moor which Yamato entered Iti quest of a 
Violent Deity”. Finding himself in peril, he opened 
the bag and discovered in it a firc-striker (or fire-drill). 
He mowed the herbage with the dragon-sword, and, using 
the fire-striker, kindled a counter-fire, which drove back 
the other fire. The Kusanagi (hcrb-quelling) sword takes 
its name from this incident, Yamato-Take afterwards slew 
the wicked rulers of that land. He also slew a god in 
the shape of a white deer which met him in Ashigara Pass. 
He lay in ambush, and with a scrap of chive* hit the deer 
in the eye and thus struck It dead. Then he shouted 
three times Adauma ha ya” (Oh, my wife!). The land 
was thereupon called Adzuma, 

Then follows the mysterious story of the death of the 
hero. He went to the land of Shinanu, in which Ohona- 
mochi had taken refuge when Japan was being subdued 
for the ruler chosen by the sun-goddess, and where, 
being pursued and threatened with death, Ohonamochi 
consented to abdicate and take up his abode in a temple. 
The country takes its name from shittit^ a tree resembling 
the lime,* and itu or «(?, "moor", Yamato-Take entered 

• rtlia ttrdMiM. Sk dumScriiia'i pp. ic ^ ^ 
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this Iind through Shinanu Pass (SAinanii nt Jaia\ between 
the provinces of Shi nano and Mino. He overcame the 
deity of the pass, and went to dwell in the house of 
Princess Miyazu, of fW^rant and slender arms. She 
welcomed him with love. In the house of the princess 
he left the Kusanagi sword, and went forth against the 
deity of evil breath (or influence) on Mount Ibuki. As 
he climbed the mountain he met a white boar, big as 
a bull. Believing it was a messenger of the deity, he 
vowed he would slay it when he returned, and continued 
to climb the mountain. But the boar was not a messenger; 
it was the very deity in person, and it sent a heavy ice- 
rain.* The rain-smitten and perplexed hero was thus 
misled by the deity. 

On descending the mountain, Yamato-Take reached 
the fresh spring of Tamn-kura-he (the ‘‘Jewel-store-tribe”). 
He drank from it, and revived somewhat. The spring 
was afterwards called fi'i-iamt (the *' well of awakening " 
or “resting"). 

Then Yamato-Take departed, and reached the moor 
of T4gi,* lamenting the loss of bodily strength. He 
passed on to Cape Wotsu in Ise,and there found a sword 
he had left .at a pine tree, and sang; 

^ O pine tree, my brother. 

If thou Wert a person, 

My sword and my garments 
To thee would 1 give". 

Having sung this song, he proceeded on his way, 
yearning for his native land, delightful Yamato, situated 


^ An run wbldi did ^a&mi like ibr criL rtia If • %kk nr m u|rf 
tfniPOTrag dnfDiL 
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behind Mount Awogaki. Hts next song was one of love 
and regret* 

How sweet oVr the skies 
From Yuokco, mjr home, 

Do its white clouds arise, 

Do its white clouds all come, ” 


His sickness and wcarine^ made him feel more and 
more faintj and he sang in his distress: 

Ohi the sharp sabre^word 
I left bf the bedside 
Of Princess Mipzu—. 

The sharp sabre-sword”.^ 


Yamato-Take sank and died as soon as he had finished 
hU song. 

In time hts wives came and built for him a mausoleum, 
weeping and moaning the while, because he could not 
hear them or make answer. Then Yamato-Take was 
transformed into a white bird,* which rose high in the 
^r and flew towards the shore. The wives pursued the 
bird with lamentations and entered the sea. The^ saw 
the bird flying towards the beach, and followed it. For 
a tln^c it perched on a rock. Then It flew from Ise to 
Shiki, in the land of Kafuch^ where a mausoleum was 
built for it, so that it might rest.* But the white bird 
rase again to heaven and flew away. It was never again 


After Mikado Kel-ko, father of Yamato-Take, had 
^ssed amy, Sei-mu reigned until he was io8 years old. 
Then followed the Mikado Chiu-ai. His capital was in 
the south-west on the island of Kyushu. A message 


bUl CDcbjDEiDna 
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camti from the goddess through the Empress JitigO) who 
was divinely possessed^ promising him Korea, a lard 
to the westward^’ with ‘^ibundance of various treasures, 
dazzling to the eye, from gold and silver downwards . 

The Mikado refused to believe there was a land to 
the west, and declared that the gods spoke falsely. Soon 
afterwards the heavenly sovereign was struck dead. 

Now the Empress Jingo was with child. Having 
received the instructions of the deities to conC[uer Korea 
for her son, she delayed his birth by taking a stone and 
attaching It to her waist with cords. Korea was subdued, 
the Empress having made use of the Jewels of flood 
and ebb”, as related in a previous chapter. Her child 
was born afrer she returned to Japan. 

Empress Jingo is further credited with subduing and 
uniting the Empire of Japan, and again establishing the 
central power at Yamato. She lived until she was too 
j’ears old. 

Her son Ojin Tenno,* who had a dragon’s tail, lived 
until he was no years old, and died In a.d. 310, He 
was worshipped after death as a war-god, and the patron 
of the Minamoto dan. His successor, Nin-toku, who 
died at the age of no, was the last of the mythical 
monarchs, or of the monarchs regarding whom miraculous 
deeds are related. Japanese history begins and myth 
ends about the beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era. 

The cult of Hachiman (Ojin Tenno) c^^me into 
prominence in the ninth century with the rise of the 
Minainoto family; its original seat was Usa, in Buzen 
province. Hachlman^s (^*god body*^ is a white 

stone, or a fly-brushy or a pillow, or an arm-rest. 


* Hb jhMcliucL«Hii iJtl#. Daring life be CiUed HKhinwEi^ 
(DTl> 
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Jimmu Ten 1X0, the Empress Jingo, and Yamato-Take 
were similarly deiiied and worshipped. A ninth century 
scholar, Sugahara Michlzane, was deified as Temmanga, 
god of scholars. Living as well as dead Mikados were 
iami (deities). “ The spirits of all the soldiers who died 
in battle/' writes Yei Cfeaki/ '*are worshipped as deified 
heroes at the Kudan shrine in Tokyo." 

The worship of human ancestors in Japan is due to 
Chinese influence, and had no place in old Shinto prior 
to the sixth century. In the Ke~Ji-ii and the 

ancestors of the Mikados and the ruling classes arc the 
deities and their avatars. As we have seen, the Mikados 
were reputed to be descended from the sun-goddess, and 
from the daughter of the Dragon King of Ocean, called 
the ** Abundant-Pearl Princess ”, a Japanese Meluslna. 

It is f^ from correct, therefore, to refer, as has been 
done, to Shinto religion as “ the worship of nature-gods 
and ancestors”. Even the term ** nature-worship" is mis¬ 
leading. The adoration in sacred shrines of the mi^iatna 
(the “ August jewel”, or « Dragon-pearl”, or “spirit”, 
or “double'’) of a deity is not “ the worship of Nature”, 
but the Worship of “ the innperishablc principle of life 
wherever found”. At he, the “Mecca" of Japan, the 
goddess cult is prominent. Both the sun-goddess and the 
food-g^dess are forms of the Far Eastern Hathor, the 
personification of the pear), the shell, the precious jewel 
containing “life substance”, the sun mirror, the sword, 
the pillow, the standing-stone, the holy tree, the medicinal 
herb, the fertilizing rain, &c. The Mikado, as her 
descendant, was the living Horus, an avatar of Osiris* 
after death the Mikado ascended, like Ra, to the celestial 
regions, or departed, like Osiris, to the Underworld of 

‘ tf tk, trtrU (JfijwHl, ff. JS« « 
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the Dead. The Mikado of Japan, like the Pharaoh of 
Egypt, was a Son of Heaven. 

After Buddhism had been introduced into Japan in 
the sixth century, it was fused with Shinto. The Shinto 
deities hgured as avatars of Buddha in the cult of Ryobu- 
Shinto. Even the Mikados came under the spell of 
Buddhism. 

In the eighteenth century began the movement known 
as the Revival of Pure Shinto", It was promoted 
chiefly by MetOon and his disciple Hirata, In time it 
did much to bring about the revolution which restored to 
supreme political power, as the hereditary high priest and 
living representative of the sun-goddess, the Mikado of 
Japan, Shinto is the official religion of modern Japan; 
but Buddhism, impregnated with Shinto elements, U the 
religion of the masses. “ Pure Shinto", however, was 
not “pure" in the sense that MotOori and Hirata pro¬ 
fessed to believe. It was undoubtedly a product of 
culture mixing in early times. The and NiAon^ 

gi" as Laufer says, do not present a pure source of 
genuine Japanese thought, but are retrospective records 
largely written under Chinese and Korean influence, and 
echoing in a bewildering medley continental-Asiatic and 
MaJayo-Polynesian traditions."^ In China, Korea, Poly¬ 
nesia, &c., a similar process of culture mixing can be 
traced. Buddha and Mohammed were not the earliest 
founders of cults which have left their impress on the 
religious systems of the Far East. Vast areas were 
influenced by the cultures of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia, 

The history of civilization docs not support the 
hypothesis that the same myths and religious praedees 

^ Fift I* (FtfiW PnbJjcitLisq 
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were of spontaneous generation in widcljr-separated Coun¬ 
tries* Culture complexes cannot be accounted for or 
explained away by the application of the principles of 
biological evolution. As has been shown in these pages, 
there are many culture complexes in China and Japan, 
and many links with more ancient civilizations. 

Touching on the problem of culture miiung in China, 
Laufer writes; 

In opposition to the prevalent opinion of the day, it 
cannot be emphasized strongly enough on every occasion 
that Chinese civilization, as it appears now, is not a unit 
and not the exclusive production of the Chinese, but the 
final result of the cultural efforts of a vast conglomeration 
of the most varied tribes, an amalgamation of ideas 
accumulated fi'om manifold quarters and widely differen¬ 
tiated in space and timej briefly stated, this means China 
is not a nation, hut an empire, a politica], but not an 
ethnical unit. No graver error can hence be committed 
than to attribute any culture idea at the outset to the 
Chinese, for no other reason than because it appears 
within the precincts of their empire/'* 
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yand ilJOty, 93; Fivt, » mlw of 
aedKnu^ icr, 6i: Funj^iii of Im- 
morcKlicy 107: tiaJiJdM and 

Nojcu BiuJ, 70^ ridf 65; 

berbs^&c.^and, 1^3; homlu] shape* ' 
of, 47: Jjidian Nago* widp 69; in 
poou, rivofs^ uid sea, 54; u dde 
oonxroUon, iron dreaded by* 
38p 64; a» nun-bdniprrap 39^ fond 
of gedfU^ jSi Japanese dragon 
pEacc-nafnci^ Sjfe; Japanese sra- " 
gotb M, 3J2; JapfiTWM **waler 
tniikea" asp 3531 KinjpJoin 
Under die Sea legendj of, 95: 
aa Uglit - igodji^ 63 I Meluatnpi 
legend in lore nf, E6, 87; nuother 
of, s9’ P«ui Prm «33 Icgimd. 97; 
peark produced by, 39; Japanese 
mountains andp 39; Elcd of 

95; ikina of, shirte bgr night, 
lire Chinoe nine-headed drt^^un^ 
37^t and abo note a; transfoimcd 
drains hantileaSi loy, vim] spirit 
in eyn of,, 64; Water of ofe 
osoETolled by, 159- ^tre-amnwls 
andp i2j; whn^ aiHl, 495 woitm 
as, in Chifta^ 86; boys hcrtmcp in 
japan p 86. 

Dngong, dmgnn and, 50. 

rhTuudfs^ Chin or T»'in, 391; 
tiarly and. Mjthiitalp 277; 

MhioCp T'fluff. Snog, Mongol. 

!t'Gng', and Sfanchu, 29a; the 
Chinm, Chou Dynasty, 3^: the 
Hem, 281; [he Shang, 283. 

Ca, Bnbyloman god, ks sca-farer^ 30; 
E>agan and Dagon arid+ 52; 
dragon and, 51: antebpe, ^it 
gazelle andp £i; Dannes ind, 31. 

Eagle, jade andp 221. 

EaRTMtoneT *zS. i^g. 

East, CuU oC 134, 310; Cidt efp in 
China and 60: aacrednefla 

of, in Egypt and China, 229. 

East Indies, Egjpnsn millet in, 9- 

EcIr as Polyneaisn dragOrn^ 78^ God 
of Safnoa as, 68. 

Eet* as dragon-vmmpireHp 64. 

Egg, the Cotmic, z6o, 2.66, 3*3! ^ 
Shinto, 34S. 

Egg, the Swallow'a. Ancestress of 


Emperor T'ang and, 185 f&w 
Drrufotf i^j). 

a^culture ini 6; beliefs of, 
Hoarding eoub,^ in China, 239, 
340; Eird and actf^t ms-th in, 
71: Chincme adopt ini’entiora of, 
13; potter's wheel of, 13; Chitimo 
g^dess and, 137; Chinese Korus, 
285; Cbinese [sis end Nephthys, 
139; ChuUHe Shun and HorUS, 
280; dnnamon unported into, 
^42; com, bruit, end milk in 
pfiredise, 133: Cosmic Egg in, 
34S; colt of East and of W«t 
01+ 6ot l^te Tree of Life, 
J79i i>eathlesa Snelce of, and 
Chinese and Japuuse dragonsp 
78, and also nou 3, 136^ dddes as 
:mli, 59; {laticm Create plann of 
l^e, 1^; Onigcn Isle story' of, 
98; Dra^n-slej-icr of, 77^ 78; 

Dragolt-siones and niountain of 
dnwn^ 39; Fiog goddesa oC 145; 
god Pt^ and Di^gon, 63;, pw- 
d«f (sf turiquflisep 58; gold 
plendfuil m, end. also note 1^ 
Hmtlior and Chinese Spinning 


^hLlden, 147; Hntbor and Tankm, 
313; IJflthor beer and Far Estlem 
mto^cants^ 3 ^d; Heart and tongue 
connection 222; Heart ^ 
“ mind ” in, 77: Horve in 

Japan, 351; Homs Story in Japon, 
^53; Indi^ hnks with, ^41 bi~ 
fluence of^ in Axin^ 206; iron as 
metalT 64; Island of ibe 
Blest in P>™nid Testa of, 108; 
Japanese Deluge myth and Egyp¬ 
tian, 34$; Pharaoh and Mikado, 
341, 387; joaper of Ifiil and 
I Japan-ese Tama, 336; kiiaga oC « 
goda^ 3421 Mikado aa Oabia and 
Homa, 3^; Mikado and Oaiiia* 
330, 340; mytl^ of, in Chinii+ 
148', myth nf s^aration of 
Heaven and Earth, in Japan and 
Polynesia, 34B; Nile flows &om 
Milky Way in, in; Nut and 
Cbiniae virgin Hoddess, iftS; 
origin of agria.ilture in^ 2011 
origin of mummi^catbon in, 237; 
oonnecticin of mmmniftciitioii with 
Animism» 356; Osiris and Chinese 
, Shen-nung, 177: Oaitia and Lao 
I Tae, 299; Set and Ljao Tjec-, 300J 
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Odmof jHcmnp 367; ParAdkci at, f 
iJS; pwl left in, 44: pwl I 
snrdwfi ofp in Eflai, 41; Plutnkah 
htcoma gtadp Pol^ni^un 

bo«t»p Ft>ti uid the Chin^^o | 
irtiHc SDCI, 262^ Olirii ind P'lin 
Kui 2641 Pc^ doctrine and 
Tiwm, 2011 Queen Hatilicp- 
«ut^i nival expedi^n, 3^, 37; 
red «tth in myih of* 

relijiMHu use cf rtedt and linm 
bj 85^ and lll» note 3; Rhajnp- 
lifiituB and Chiute Wu-Yih, 

287^ and aba nore t; ecirab 
irmilieT gDddm^ ±13: acirab of, 
and ChlDAc dcada fflTluleC»p 222; I 
vsmb protcetjed bean and ton^, 
223; flcmih fnr herb*, 

ihipa of, in Sa 

of Okhatabp 32: snidting fumam I 
of, in Am and Europe, 207^ aoS; 
■tar-form of godden, 1S4; atru^ 
glea for oqpper-miobp 154^ Ja¬ 
pe^ Hatbor , 2^1 Tree of Ltfe 
n WorM Tree ** y6; wec|^ 

bifl dddea of, 365^ Wetfaod Tra 
of life at HcliopoUi, mj wide 
are^ Influenced by culture of 

t I 

Egyptian ahipa m Noithem Europe, 
33 ^^ 

^gyptianjr carUegt ihi^bttDden and 
navi^tora, 27; miTEtiiEiJC eapedi- 
tiona of* 28+ 

^^hant and dolpihiii^ 2aj, 

Euarir of Life, fnalrichitc and id^Tx 
oEered to dead at* 37; ChineK 
^cbenuoa]* 38; kc MtinS 5^ 
boium^ Pfach^Peark.Ptant^ljfe^ 
and Wat^ of Ufi. 

Efflpcruraof China a* culture Heroes^ 

19. 

En^andp aoul bcliefa In, 241^ 

EmuTion, Iwio^caJ, and, 

2. 

Eye » Scat of Sold, 64^ 

T^TSF SyeamOTE 

aTvdTrrer^fj/r), 

Fire and lli^tcr* 

FETc-Balh, penrLa and, produced by 
dragpna, 57. 

Fite, Chinefie and Folyneijqn fire ' 
J ® 4 I dmeona icared 

by, 83; Irum tTfta, *62, 


FWi aft carrier of wuU, 141 (i*c 
d/cAora). 

Fiah-fomia of dragoo in China and 
Jjip 4 U 1 >^. 

Ftah-foddcAi, the Far Eiutem, 333. 

Fkh icaica* F»rk and jade Audp 222, 

Piah tymb^ in jade, 221. 

Food olTerin^ 10 dead, 132, 

Food ol iKe Ueod, bi Japanese Yomjp 
340;^ in Eibykmian fbiiea, 340. 
Floitigu devUa Britbh. at, 31. 

Fok* Ainu and, 330^ in Japan, 343, 

Fare?, wete-animalft in Oiini and 
Japan, 221. 

Frog, Chinrec goddes* trafiafonTui 
v'omin paio, i4f: Egjpttan god- 
dcA If , 145; lo ja^f 22SI in 
Oiina and Egypt, 226. 

Frq^p Britiih canipired to, Ji, 

Ffuil of life, Chinw and Japanese 
ftwch fbr, 138, 

Fu Hi, No Ktmi as lijTcr ^p 277; 
the Chinese Adazn, 17s, 

Fu-Iin.^ 218; Chincur reforennes |d* 
t28. 

Fung^biijp 234^ conneetbo with 
Babylonia and ^ypi^ 234: gravea 
and, 235; houses and lomns and, 
i35; the Tfigramftp 275; liflcr 
and dmpit controllerftp 231 \ 
ana Water doctrine^ 228. 

Fun^or Immonality^ 107,1381146^ 
1741: in ChLoe&e laics of Blest, tri, 


Gsngeip the Cdostial* Buddhists 
and, i2h. 

Garudai* as enetnid of Nagsa, 70; 
Bftbykiitian eagle god and, 70. 

CaseUe* Ea-diagoo and, 31; Egyp- 
tiati gqds and, 32. 

Genna^ aa fruit of Tree of life, tfis; 
drawEift fond of, 38, See aUa 
JfHwir, Perarff, Sttmcf^ 

Genius of the HUli Chinefto 
goddess called, idfl. 

Giant in ble of Blest legtndp 112. 

Gmreng, in Korea, 334j Spirit of* 
^^^nnuidrele, 174 {m Alart- 

Goat, blood qf,^ as aubstiUjite for 
i73t Chinese Celeitialp ^ 84 ; 
J^psn^ li^g^d, 184; as stonesp 
1S4; Thundcr-i^ods andp 183. 

Goats, Goddcsa of herbs and, 183: 
as ftN^tari of gnddesH, iSj. 
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Goildctta <iec 

Gdld^ as metslp Buddliki 
bdiff io, 136; dfiigian^i Daimectipii 
Witt, 55; %ist fif, 1^4: 

eaatWDfd *' rUlh^i ** far* aoj; Eiryp- 
tian km^ iakcd far* iqB; Gm- 
da&ts of, vidus of, 

iQi; imitstkin 191; 

copper regarckd u Titriery af* 11^21 
roddw of^ 313; RMd metal in 

India* 38; in Budiihist ParadiK, 
137: jj3 " Funif-Uiui " ^yatem, 
2^6; in IrKliiin mcdtcinfr* IT5: 
%itml prindpU in, ziy. Jade used 
like, 314; Upb-luuii and, 21^; 
Mather Goddcfia and, 157; Sk 
bertan, zoa; Syrian Rodde^ and, 
217; Tr« af Life and, :i6; why 
early people seardied fw* 42, 
189; ydlaw, Hue, red, white, and 
blw^ in Chuift, 38; ace Afcial 
Syitd>oHsm. 

Gulden Hilla of Peking* 

Golden WeU Citvr* 55. 

Golden Well Sprinj?, 55. 

Gioas of Irrntkprtality’* E id. 

Grave ppoUi Chtnefe, 22S. 

Great Bw " constellition* as 
father of ChLne*e Emperor, 277; its 
Chinese cnottoUn:, ijt; 
deities of* 333: Emperor Yti and* 
283; Five crementa oontralled hy^ 

Great Mother, forma of. ict. 

Great Wall, x^t. 

Greece, enrtaJ Byiitbolism of, 

Grecfn water, Osins xiy 9 {leeCftEowr 
i^yenbojUuvr). 

Han Dynaary* 292+ 

Hare, Indian Ic^fend of the lunar, 
Z46; in OhotuiEUKhi mythn 373; 
of moon, E44. 

Hares. Ainti mountain ddttH, tio, 

Hea Dynasty, 2SI. 

Heart* pmteeted by scarab, tt%[ 
toJigiir camnection with, 22a; ai 

mind in Egypt, 

Hrbre^, retigiDua Uterature of* 15. 

Hcrbfdijtti* Chinese cijJnire hm^ 
as, 30. 

Herbs, the huchu 177^ and 
stonra, and iwordt, too; aa 
life^^^nera, 172^ gnat and, 173; of 
Life, 158. 


J95 

Hiniko, di> ;god of fiflhjmnm in lapan, 
3|2; aa aun Eodg 351^. 

TiiruiiWx Japanese injii-feinale, 352. 

Hojse, Jn Japanese mm cerrcnetiies, 

Homs* crOrflsmg the ki, 53; i^ueUe 
and, St; ant^pe and, 33; Heph- 
anti3$ and, 122; Osuta and, 9. 

Ho Sko Ku, Chinese Artemis* 171. 

Human saaifices, 190. 

Huntera* ancicfit* s* 6p 

Hnung-Ti* Ounw Emperor and 
SPd> 

lUad^ Tltf* Bird ind serpent myth 
in, 71. 

Tnceohe, bdieb cspnneoled with, E42. 

India, Babyloman legend In* too; 
I birds carry souls in* 128; Brah- 
manic doctrines end Taoism, 303; 
Ganges os rivef of life, tai; Qu-^ 
itese and Brdhmonic uscedca, 330; 
Chinese belief in irsiwilgrattonp 
from, 240; Chinese Flnt Age 
perfcci aa in, 378; Taoiim and 
doctrinea of, 376; Ccnmie Er^ m, 
jfS; Eg^'ptian fumacG m, 308; 
EgypEian mytha in, 74^ Emperor 
Yu and Indjii., 384; Ganidaa and 
Babylonian Hjjk god, 70; go«t of 
fire igod of,. 183’ Indra and 
Chinese P'on Ku, 162; India and 
Chinese Eastern Dragon, 238, 339; 
tiKim and Cblaoe Bhang-ti, 272; 
Indra and Buu-^no-wo of Japan, 
363: ;^dra as man in the moofi. 
3^6; influence of* in Southeni 
Chma, 23 ;: Japanese dragons 
I and the Nagas, 344; Kitma and 
Chinese Wu, 288; Kama bom 
I iioiii moriu-r^i ear, 300; Kama 

j myth in Japan* 3511 Kama ttory 

and Japanese^ 156; bug voyage ^ 
marinen of* 34; mct3il syTnholism 
in Cmrion Myilt, 38; metaj 
aymboliam of, 37, 38; Milky Way 
aa aourcc of Gmn^, 1113 Mount 
Mcru as ti-orid spine ", 1371 
Mun^ose diiplaecs Secretary Bird 
1 }f 74i Chinese dragons and 
^ N^R^t Pbrnnidan coloniee 
in, 30; Pumsha myth and Chinese 
B'in Ku, 265: Tama and Japanese 
Y(mu,357. 

[ndDneuA, jap«iuM wnni und^ 355, 
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Indrs, JH miin bi iht txwn, 146, 
[raniAiu„ m metiiAiorm bprwem Weil 
nod &U1; 1^. 

tEidnnd^ fl^iplc-lind PimdjK^ 12^1 
calling hKk icuk in^ 1411 lalmcm 
» driteon Ifi, 77J stir myth of, 
and ^ 784?, 

Iron, dm^ns drcqEt, 64. 
lundgi^ jcwcii of, wtrt “ Kumj *\ 
343 ' 

3S6; JapAncBC jjS; 

Go^dta^ ofp 33^, 

IsbmcU of lh& Kelt, Fm Eastern 
of, 106; ongtn of ram- 
oopiioct of* loS; C&ncH ugc 
rttOh&p 14B; E^'piian, !«■ 
Hcrl:^, Tree*, nftd WpIU of l.ift 
in, lo^ (ko and 

Rid Scistdih legend^ 12$; 

adt of East imdp 210; Dngon Iilo 
of Doios^ tzz; jgiruMig (miDdnUco) 
on, 174; gold, judo, i>DiLrIip &c.p in* 
till Fimgiu of InmiortTiUt^' tu, 
111; jade ill, al5; Japanese 
legends of Horaizan, 116; iCordi 
for, ^rony;n:afi exploracionp 119^^ 
thipping Bodp 291: Syria^ Ai- 
boitts* Mrd Fortuniie Ides, tijj; 
Hebrides and Ireliind, 123; GneJic 
Apple-bnd^ 123* CaeUc llodtuig 
taid vanishing bhmdp 125; mc 
Paradife bud Undirtearfd. 

Ivy* OUnese R^d«ss ind, 270, 
lyan ajgi, Crciiticini of isliirHli end 
deitiet byp 35*; fo ILid^, 357; 
Jbpm^ deity. 340. 

CTcnnon of tsUnds end 
dcitlet by, 351; |apa-ne»e dcitv. 
349; vieit to end flight Eroin 
3S7. 

“ Udit flhming at night/^ 
Ba^lonla impqnedp from 
Uiineae Turkestan, 40a; Baby- 
loruiui ^^-nm and* 245- birth 
assisted bvp 243^ dEienses cured 
®y» ^71 ^lolhw Goddess and, 
157* 321 , 243, 344: ^»foob of, 2164 

juice of, 216; BteaM of, 216; 
^Iirdba in ns; ChineM: end 
MbyloniJtn jade links, 202; Chinese 
Mother Gotideu cteatesp 152; 

*Tmboltltn of, 2 o 3; Chou 
and Hen jadee md^tous. 212- 
acttda omuleis ofi 222; niffina of, 


ia6; colouti of, 234; oDitnections 
of, Hith Caxdtnal Bointi, 234; 
shapes of« 234: oOfttpIca s^ui- 
bolwm of, 246^ i54''5h suppbmti 
boat in Chittw Deluge myth, 247; 
oozUKtian of, ^ith ra^wt, copper* 
tiBter^ frc„ z 27: earliest use of* in 
Chm2, 211^ end also note i; 
mirron ofp 211* and also note it 
■“ Fire jade *% 22a; grourid jade 
Fwalkiwcd, 243;; immonelity en- 
aured bv% 243; iptrii of* in all life, 
244: mh awes and^ 222; frih 
lymboia in, 222; Frog or Toad 
emiiict. 223; icarHh^l&e amulefB 
iiip 226; forms in, 226; gold, 
cDSiTies, andp 214^ mouth of deed 
stuffed wtthp S14; Gfeat Beer 
^d* 2|2; soul aa pi^Ut of, 232; 
in " F img-rshiii *' system, 23bi 
tLgcT-jade and war* 23b; in Japan, 
343^ in rain^getting cercmoriicSk 
2^3; mtroducH uith bmnu into 
Eumpe, 201 i lapaitcse beliefs 
regardingp of Chmese origin* 220; 
lunar attributes of, 318; nactiimail 
lufiunoaity of, 2i4^ no necklaces 
of, in Cbina^ 338; origin of tym- 
bariam of, 3ob* 207i p«if!t tmd, 
pmrnotes Ifiuffcvity* 216; 
rhiitoccrpe hom and, 247-g; waim 
■md cold* 149, 254; rush pattern 
Dtii ^5, and note 2* sytnbolbm 
of, 1651 aymbdlinn of* and pearl 
symbobam, 212; used iiutead of 
etnbaLming* 223; whv su'allDv^'ed* 
21 bt why sought in tuiopCk 

Spiiihthrumeof, 253^ colour 
symbolam of* 2^3. 

Jade Motmtain , 139^ in ChirLeae 
Para^, 137,. 

Jade Rjtitr of Fddngp 236, 

Japan, Irehzolagy of, 325;; Ainu and 
Koro-pok-guru, 326: Chincte 
luiine applied to* 3(io; dragon- 
pearl peik of, 2% lirftgortt of, 47J 
early seftrehera for wealth En, 333: 
Egyptian ahipa in, 33; Empitss 
lingo and pearls of eBb and Hood, 
401 history and mythology of* 
3=4 p mces of, 324; names of* 333t 
^ afro note 3: 352. 

Jewd thfit grants all E>eilfes 

I lr J29; in India* China* and 
apm, 39; Eah eye aa, 21S. 
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Jfrcveks '' Kimi '* tn Jnpanp 34I- 
Jewels of Flood and Ebb 40, 
JUnniu Tcnnc, yi9, jE*- 

} \ng 9 , Jtip«n»c Empres, 401 
okwi» 345; u Mather Goddi^i. 

Jlmks^ BiLTHkEsc and CMne$r^ and 

Egyptioii ships, 39. 3^: on^ qf* 

Kanu, ihe evil, 343; ih£ JapanesCp 

K Hwnko, Japanese Ajtcmis^ 

Kbataq, *s trading centre^ 2QZ. 

Kien Yuan, Chmc» froddns, 270. 
Kingdom under die B«a 93; 
Kuuuiigi r^^ril legend aad^ 101. 
KiligSh Mythical Chinese, 377:. 
Kn-ji-lcip Jipaikcse EKcred. 

hook, Wr 

Knrca, bmprew Jingo «idp 
ginseng {mindreke) cultii-aied 
334; ideu tegirding soul inp 141^ 
Japfijiune sndp 20^ Chinese aver- 
nin„ 3-t; the fiaJiTicn in, 323. 
Koryaks, Egyptinn boats of, 33, 
Kuda-iam«, ' tube-shaped benda^ 
337 {see Tomw). 

Kufaa, Chinese hth 4 MesapOtamianji 
as. 

Kurgans h culture centres, 200, 
Kusanagt tvrotd, 383; of Jsponp 

TOT. 

Killing Tie, Taoist teachert 
Kwon-ybip goddess of mercy, 371; 
as inather and dsild giver, 271; 
as wv godfkss, 272. 

LpOke of lifcp the Indun, 136.^ 

“ Language of Birds in dragon 
hire, 73: in Egyptian dragon- 
playing myihf 77 \ in northern 
m> 2 ha, 77 * 

Lao Tse, humder qf Taotim, 299: 
Oiiriit JuUui Cemr^ Acc.* andp 
499, 300, 

LapH'lazuli. SA *' essence of gqld *\ 
1 I 9 . 

Leeth-chDd, deritv called, 3!5i + 
Lightning is " Fire of Life i6o. 
LitEraturc, Chln»e god of, 333. 
Loki^ Su3iHno-TVO and* 364. 

Lotus, Far Eaanmi goddess'a Ron-er^ 
171; Bgyptum Hithpr as, 173^ the 
CHmic, 303, 


Rfaga-tamap^'camma-sliMped " bcada» 
337 <aee TwfUi}; curved jewels* 
chUdreTLCreiTiedfraim, 366;in Anu- 

Cer&su CmVe-nt>thj 36^. 

^fakara, dragon aa^ 150; cEeph&nt^ 
headed dolphin as^ 203; e;ie of a 
gem, 318; ^Id and memiry and, 
315; Bibylonlftn aea>gi»E and, 
315 £ gald and pdrls Und^ 3te. 

MalacintCp as offering to deaa* 37 
(see MftuI S^’mimlutn}. 

M^hu DyoAiT^'^ 393. 

hldrKlrake, as life plontp 346; cofoUra 
and shapes of, 174; culm^tcd in 
Korea, 334; Korean ipirit of, 335; 
cypress me end^ 1^7; dog andp 
168; apple tree iind» tb&i Jude 
and, 3t6^ lotus, pcanegnmate,, 
and, 173; ginseng as, 174: Shake- 
speare's references to, 168, «id 
also note i; see Piant 0/ Lifi. 
Mu io the moon 146. 

MaxineiSp ancient, t3^ as culture- 
mricre, 35; motivca for actividea 
of, 3^: Chinese, 14: in Korea and 
Japan, Crete reached hy^ 38; 
early activities of, 37; E^^^cisn 
^^^'iigcSp 30; Sumcrbi^i fim sen- 
porCj, 30; motistn for ^tn^tiLgcB nfj, 
4y, pearl-Lote suid» 41; Phrz- 
□idana as trndera, 3c; hi gods of, 
50; Sumcria reached by, 31; the 
Polynesian, 33; long voyages ofi 
36; ^’Endcringa of, 44; see 

SAipi. 

Mayi a^mbolism^ 336. 

Me^ in inodn, 145. 

Medidnal plants, 158 (see TVff t/ 

life}. 

Melanesia p Flih-god of^ and dragoop 
68. 

MeJuiIni legend, in Chlmae dmgnn^ 
lorCi^ 87, 48 , ^ (we /Vuri 
cftr). 

Metcury, in iObdr of LifCp 3S; id 
I ndum medidne, 115. 

Mercy, goddets of, 371. 

Merniaicls, aa providm of herb cure»^ 

85. 

Metakp search forp ipreads invilii*^ 
bon, 199 (tee MorEirerr and SMpth 

MefnJ Symfwlism, 37; Chinsr lOO- 
tilted copper witll death and dark¬ 
ness, 39J iron dread^ by dragons* 
ySp 39; Grcdt, Tndknp Chines?* 
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^7, 3S; in Chmne dnigoti-k»e» jS^ 
m Indiim cr^iioa myih^ 38^ 
Imlim c^lmij syniholi^ and| 
nuLiidiitf and lilver w pfftrin^ 
m EifoptlKn 37; C 3 ilnn<f 

iJcheintt^^ liquor of irnmor- 
lality jSj %A%y gnW 1™ iousiht^ 
4 ^: icc Cofip^, Gold, Ifoft, arbd 
SihxT. 


WS Oiltit ittd Huna^ 386; 

Pkxa4^ oi, 341; lik« PhuriKit^ of 
Egypt* 34s; «iiiO«Tii,33q. 
Mikidos, dwent of, from ^kitid^ 
378; cb« ondcm, 378. 

Xrllk, Egyptian goddcwi indik 
»ulip I33S fmm cocklc^^lldJi in 
Japande mytli, 374; from cociElo* 
ahclla in Scotland, 374^ and slw 
notf 4; mothdlafl chiMrcn in 
Tkbetu myt^ ^61; m 

dad in S«>dai9dp ijy, in Eg>pt£jin 
Paradiac ijj-, m, lit, tia. 
K-tllk gDdda4a> Chincie: bgresa and 
Eumpcan mid Ejg^ptian fonra of^ 
337; itiiturd iftitb broaiu in 
Egypdan tnyth+ ajS; Egyptian 
W^gddau, 338 («* AfolArr 

Way* M Knifce nf ChinoM, 
Egyptian^ and Indmn lio^ 

i;[^ CdatiaJ River nf, 148^ 
Chinese lage readies, 144; ^|y 
^snman Inland oif 

13^1 m, 106; imila iiij 319; Splll- 
ning Maiden of^ 147. 

Mind, heart ai» iia, zrj, 

Ming D)TLaaty, 293. 

Minor, 3^^ iJi Amaterfljii -qivo 
™ 3 ^r 3^7 (<W Otnduml^ 
hUsdctoe, aa plant of life, too; in, 
Asia 176' ucred to Ainu, 330; 
sec BEanf qf IJ/f, 

Mongql Dynasty, 391. 

Modm, m " Pearl of Heav-en44s 
u ^nree of dciw and nectarT rS7# 
H HniTtt of life, ,50: bamboo 
ftno, i^Di Chinese woman in, 144; 
’ PT^^ivn^pdroke. **.. thine 

HKC^ a 16; Man in The, 146; Indrt 

>47; mrtJs of. 

ai^ Mother GqddcSa and, 146; 
night-shimng atnnei and htrU 
and 186j peorla atid* ai^; ^ 

pearl, 64> 1S7: iilver u meudof, 
37; wsourcc of Wftirrof Life, 183; 


Tf« of, 145^ vapow from, cauKi 
pregnancy', 386; yellow dragon 
and4, 149. 

Mwn and Tree goddiv, lyj. 
Moon Girf, the Japanw, S5CL. 
Moon lalaiid, 148, 

Moon mead, 145, 

Moon rabhti and baiCfe 144^ 

^toon \VBicr„ 145, 

Moonlight Pearl, 2xB. 

Mother Goddess, aa " hloimtain of 
Dawn *\ lij' ta nin-boat, 1S3; 
ai source of moutures of hfe^ 159; 
aa Tm of Life, 134; Eab^loiuan 
and, 246; mandiakc 
and, 24b; zed earth and, ^6; 
Chiiiac,. and Demctcr,, 138; 
Chineac ireher and, Chinw 
'* Genlua of the HJlla *\ 2^9^ 270; 
Oiinoie Nu Kwb„ I5t; jade 
Created by,. 1^2; Chinese aymbola 
of, Coonic Eot and* 266; 

Chinese Si Wang Mu, and Ja- 
pamaa Sekibo, 137; Qiinw 
tigroB US, ajb* 137; oiloured 
and itom of, i6|; connec¬ 
tion of, with gcmi itkI metals, atfi; 
ootiJ ai tree of, 165; connection 
of,^ with wBteCr OcW‘ of 

tnuiunality .hom* t44; Egyptian 
and Quncac, 117: E^pliinn Ha- 
tbor feeds wui of dead, it3i 
Etiiopean animal forms of+ 183^ 
337: E^pyitiBii serpent foam of, 237! 
Explain CxFw-goddcH, 238; feih 
foim qf, 223; pearl cctinectinn 
causes jade connection, 221; forms 
and attributes oL 24b; ictrm 
of. iS3i KPld of* 1^* 190; in 
Tftdlnii, 302: lade opfitairw inEii- 
ence of, ^3; ruang Yuan is^ syo; 
lotiisof, in Far East and Egypt, lyr; 
mugwort of, lyii totoou 2nd* 14b* 
157; night-fhinjjig gems and herbs 
of, 186; peach aiid, in Iipan* 343; 
pesdi tree of, 143; pot of, 184* 
187; s^ form of, 184: acarab aa* 
lay; ckada ns, 224; Soottiah, na 
■ niDTie^ x8i; spamw n messenger 
of. 139: stoitea Rs, 18s: prectoija 
KoTkca of, t8y; the Ainu andi 
339, 333: ihe Heavenly Lady Pn, 
Virgin Mother Nu-Chi and nine 
168; « The Heavenly Lady 
P» ", 278 ; The Booaa as godd^ 
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Or Buddha^ 37gcd- 
dcsa of tnercyp 271; Kw*ii-yin m 
diild-^vef^ 271; iJie S>Tun, 216; 
lr«t sbciUaj. Eoldp tUveTp 

i»de, «vJ, rS7t ^ -ffri-rtittf, 

iifdlAor, /Ma£jM)\ &c. 

Moih^r of Watera Kini^* Chii>ne 
ip^ddcsa Up 137. 

Mountuns, Japaiicsc dugom tsd^ 
39- 

Moiuo-ApoUa^ 185^ 37St and also 
note 3. 

Mouscp m Japaiusbit Ohonomochi 
myttp 37S. 

Mt^fwort^ rci^Tcrcncrd by Ainlip 3^ 
Artemi* arwl, 170: Chhiac lore 
regiirduig, 171: aa. aid m.t birth. 
172^ Far Easi^m Anemia clothed 
iiip 171; Mexioifi goddaa of, 172; 
goat lEE^, 173; pmt iod, i6£. 

Mumraificatioo* hUcoiy af, 137. 

Naga farm of India, 23S. 

Nagafi^, Bi giurdiAnji of pearkp, 73; 
Chinese dmgDti* fUid^ 69; GtErUCw 
u cncmia ofn 7^; Jap amac 
dragotu ind, 344; Ttbemn^ 
ChinesFp and JtLplllOM^ 70. 

NATigarion, EgyptiBn origit] of^ 27; 
m Far Eut ind Ocajila, 3l-5t ^ 
itfoTimerr and 

“ Neolithic Age ” Unintraxi in 
Chinap xiy. 

Niff-gA-^ma^ the Bfibylonlan, 243; 
■^c japonM, 349; SCO Plant tif 
Lj/f. 

Nihon-gi^ Jaji^ncK aasTod bcKkk. U7* 

Nu-Chi^ Olunao goddas, 2&3. 

Nu Kvfa^ 220p 345; u 9^d»s of 
West, 151; JnpaivEsc Jokna^ I^XJ 
ChincH l3htM‘> 269; Fn Hi aa 
brothor of, 277; in Dduge my^, 
267, 

Oik, feverenced by Ainu, 

Obtidian, mirton oFp aiip and alio 
nnto i| tisc ofp by early leafatets, 
aS twsc Afi™'), 

Ohoruunochi, fH^ht of, from Hades, 
376; in Creation myth, 376; cifin 
deiw and, 377: the *t«y of, 373* 

OJin Temio^ the Mikado, 3S5- 
Opening M Moulti ** eemnony in 
Egypt ai^ Chinap 322; in Chinese 
25&-62* 


Orange Tree of Life, 37^, 3E0 (*« 
7 V« 0/ Lr/e). 

C^iiia^ Bgii^Eiire md^ 6; u the 
Niki 53: »a dangcioiia godp 53; 
m serpent of Nik, Habylnnian 
£aindp3o; eultof,^: miaakinafica 
ofp 10^ Dionysoa and Eacchua 
and, 10; dragnn-lam and, 54; 
gaieUe 0^,52; pottcr"i wheel ana, 
20. 


P'orii Ku, m ancestor of three raoea, 
274 ; a* World artisan^ 360 ; ai 
C^rwK Ynak* abfl; E^-ptiiii 
Piah and, ^npemr Yu 

BS-p 3ft4-- 

Faradue, Ainu mythd^ of, 331; 

Chineiie sages reach, 144; Ja* 

pinese ” Ftetnal Land."* 379^ 
Lord of Fish cairies saint to, 141; 
PoLi^'ncsiAiip 3E0; Buddhut, rw; 
TmcHiin Utura ICiirti, iilf; the 

Stelki, r48, 310; the *' Wondcrhil 
Rose Gard^ ", 135: Under-Sea* 
of Japan, 361: Ainu, 381: see also 
UndirtcarM and /jT^EU Blal. 

Patriarch Fhang lites tor Z500 

j-eora, 319, ^32. 

Peacbf as fnut of Chinese gndde^, 
139; as Kami in Japan, 343; in 
Japaneae Hades myth, 3^0, 

Ptflch of Lon^%it\% 138. 

Peach, Son of, ffwry', 153- 

Peach tree indigcnoUB in ChmiLp 
[41. 

Peach Tree of Life, t*6p ^37- 
Chinese, 136 (*e* Tree tif Life)* 

Pearl, Bs *' wish-jewel ", 39: moon 
and lore oC 44; Polyncaian dmgoa 
andp si; ** substance ** in* 

86 . 


Pearl ibhera* sharks and dragon- 
lore> 47: wanderings of, 43. 

Pearl Mountain, in Chinese Fam- 
diie* 137. 

*' Pearl nf Heaven " in draii^n pio- 
eesalnn, 64; moon as, 157. 

Peari Princeas legcndp the 

Abundant^ 378 (sec Metsairta}^ 

Pcari-shclJ, mugwort end, i7rt re- 
Ihnoiia UK of, by Sumerrana« i95« 
196, 

PhiJs, ancient mariners as searuhcia 
for, 41; 01" lifo-givm "(jfimTpaw), 
219; bcliefa regarding origin 
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353; Buddhut belM in^ 

ttridf 39, 491; ^»h tc^km 
KTkil. ^4^; GrrAl Bnr uh!, 
331: tR Jxpiin# M|i Id Jifitrbm 
WAiBt, 333: in. Shinto Ihitb* 31f» 
bdc inii, 157^ i 44 lc tnd ifuld iwd 
like, 114; JapuKK iTinuii^ 2je; 
Nuiflt inii, 73: nifiJit-aliijiLTi^, 3i|j 
64^ a]6; Polywikin dragon and^ 

68; [trHiiccd At Dti^n B»nkA, 

57; shirk » ifiutdian of, 22%; 
Kfotbcr Goddifii ind:^ UJ.; the 
moonlight, aiS; fliming pr fkr7> 
2x3; whale"* eye* », 218; « 
Ebb and Flppd^ 40, S4. 

Peking^ rcbekHia ligEubcancc cf 
lituation of, 23^* 

Peraoui myth^ Japanese venion. of^ 

Pcnu» Bird Efid wpcit pijth iii| 
74^ 

Pefu^-isns^ whjile wnrahipped by» 
49 -^ . 

rbcmidiiiu^ Africa, arcumna^'ii^tcd 
by, 34: as snlhraii, 30; ^lo- 
monV nujtnm were, 36; as 
Eg^t's maiinen, 34; eolDiw pf^ 
in E^UrOpc mud JO, 

P£kc, Xorthenu God fis^ 77, 

Pflitrt of Cardinai Points, 227, 26S. 
Pine, Ainy iuud« 330; Chionc god- 

dtti Dfid^ 370^ 

Pine Tiecj Maiden of^ 170; Japanese 
Jo dndUbflpf, 171“ mugwxnt andp 
168; Japanese and pine itory, 

168. 


Pine Tree of Life, i i6p 166^ 

PLuvets, the five, mythioil kiti^ and, 
374, 

Plant of Birth, 33S. 

Plant of Life, fiabykmian legend ofp 
09 ; BabylDnian nzg^iZ-^iiaz afid| 
MS; fP»t iffidp 173: in Taoism, 
3^ Jqpanoe " r«d ohwt ** la, 
3+9 p 350; mandrake os, 174, 246; 
tea as, 173; mEUlctoe m, in Asia 
and Eurof^p 176; ivy and inns- 
Wort in Asia, 176; mandrake (gm- 
Acng), mushroom and fungus 
in Japan^ 335; mistletoe is, too; 
origin of* PmfTl Iran of deides, 
i£o; up of^ lA el^r, J45; 
hemp aip 18a; theKuchu 177^ 
tlw ** root ", in Taoism, 311, 
FWtB of IJie, 1^8, 


Phtm tree,^ dragon's blood origi* 
rmrd^, 

Plum Tree of Life^ 116; butterfly 
and, 22$. 

polar Star, 11 " Pivot of Sky **, 434; 
aa babyloman god, 222: ai 
Chinese god, 33 a. 

FbEynetU, ondenl marineri n:aeht 4ff 
biid^gc^ and lerpcnt-i^ in, 7 K 
Coiiiik Egfir iOi 3+®; dragon oL 
50, 51; dfOgim of, and peflHs, 5r; 
dragon ofp and Bahykrtiiin, 7S; 
dragon of, and Chinete, 67^" Fiie 
noil " legend oL 841 Garden Poror^ 
diK of, 380; Paradise of chicfii* 
3S[jgh^iagow'NrH-ard, ]2x;myih 
of EcpOTtiDCk of Heaven anil Earth 
in, 348; Tree of Life in, *34; w-on- 
denng ghosts in, ijaj well of 1^ 
in, 119* im; oKuiettaon with 
Amerka, 120- 

Polynesian gods, Cbinse drafion* 
ami, 48^ birds* brnts, and rep- 
61 a os, 48; in sa ihdh. 48; pro- 
teiiimn of fiahma-p 49. 
PolyneaiarH, Egyptian Imti of* 33 i 
long snayages of, 33^ 

Foosa (we ^KO^t->in), 

Pot, the ^lotbcT, t6p iSjp 187* 3^3^ 
Babylnnian rng^-rn^ andp M5> 
Ouncse* 266^ Loius andi t7Z- 
Pottem, male and fcmalep ij. 

Potter*! wheel, on Lnvm- 

lion, 13; China receivis, 17s 
ChitHK same a Egpitianp 21: 
in Babylonia and PetSlSi as; did 
mu c^’olve ", 17# unknown in 
Amedap iS; Japancae rtcd^'e, 
Koreiui* and, so, 21; Ptah-Osiri* 
andp 20r; sacred in ^91 

BibUcad rcfcTetiees », [9; Chinese 
^npernrw and potiMp went 

[ofther than m^iitorip 42. 

Potiwy and civTlisofiom 14* *5- 
Potteryp te1i|{»ut and leodar, ]8« 
ProgresSp Ortgin ofp xz. 

Ptah, Egyptian god (or Ptah-Oijrb)i 
os divine potter, 20. 

Pumpelly ^peditiom 3oo^ 

Putttle Sca^ 140+ 

Babbit of moon, 144. 

Rain god, dragon a^ 55. 

Red Island, Egypfijii Horua and, 
99 p 
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BjHnf Fbum> Ldifid C3iind dbd 
jttpm u, 

Ri^ SluM>ip In JfhpADflc mytbp 344. 

Reeds, irligima uae Ss, tmd nkb 
note 

RMnooem horn, healing qualities 
549; jiidc tnd, 147; Yitig ini 
pml 6ihen used, 149; iwctunul 
luminMiry oik 2i9i wum 

■nd ooldf X49. 

Rhinoccfuft, ptoni>ty~pc of imii^oni, 
2^o; berbs niid^ 250; AS Judigment 
35P^ 

Rip Van Winkles, the OiineM* iJT- 
[fto. 

River of Life, Pnlyne&mn belief re- 
RBrdXnjTk Gangca as, lai; 

Lethe os. 131. 

Ruah nuESj use of. 3s. 

Ruih panrmi oti jvle, S5. 

Rjuofiion TurkeSTan^ Bftb^'lonun In- 
duenoo in, 202. 

Sacrifices, humont m Chlna^ 290. 

Soinoon^ worshimwd hy Ainu^ J30; 
m dro^o in Cnma, u dro^n 
in Sciotliuid, 75; la Irish dromon, 
77; Lokl 03 ^ 7^. 

'* Soinion of Kimwtedge *\ the 
Gaelic^ 77- 

Son Tax herb, g|oai and, 17J (see 
Phnt <?/ Ufeh 

Senrob, tadc forms re«rqbkt 226- 

ScotJand, Appte-Und Porodise, 
dnctiine of Cardinal Fntnts in, 
329; cogle airries man to Mand 
Porodbe, 129; coslt-^tppt and 
raii'en'itone. 135; Gaelic BmiT 
regarding water of Life, izo; 
desa fta atOnc^ g^doa with 

Larnmer. ofi^nga to dead in, 
salmon os dro^n in* 7 $V 
loul forms in. 34a; colling 
of aouli, 141; wind^Taialng atones 
in* s8. 

SoottiBh serpent chann rcsmbtes 
Chinew, 

Seo'-cowa, 50. 

Sea-doga, dragons and, 48; as guar- 
diam of pcorls, 48^ 

Seoforero, ondent (see Moiwri)^ 

Sen trade, early^ agj (set Shtps}. 

Secretory’ Bird, mungoofte t^lao», 
in Indian myth. 73; origio of 
bird and serpent myth, 71,72. 


Seiobo* 3S0; Cosmic E|rg and. 26^1 
267E Japaneae godde», 137; ume 
as Si Wane Mu of CbJoB, 137. 

Serpent and bird miths, 

Serpent chonOi Scottbb* reseznbim 
Chiode, 57. 

Serpent, Ot^ Id, 59; the homed* 
drofion and, 54; vaijcr aiiiLe be¬ 
comes drogqn, 94; see ^JULfte^ 

Set, gaxdle and. jOr 

Siung ID^-noaty* 283-6; Parrineb 
Fh£ng in* 319. 

Shang-d, God of Sky* 272. 

Shao-K'ang, the ChinEfic Horua, 283. 

Shark, oa guardian of peorl^k 
King 68, 69; lee £}ragoifs. 

Sharks* or draf^oa in Polynedia, 76; 
dragorts and, 47. 46^ 

Shells* ancient trade in. ^3; re- 
ligious uic of, 43; BuddKut belief 
in, t26' cowry lymbolJamp 44; 
ddUoa and, 44; gold and* 164; 
milk bwn* J74. end also ndte 4; 
Fol^-nsian dragon and^ 31; P0J7- 
nmian gods In, 46. 

Sbenr-ming, OS father of agriculture. 
20; Osiris and, 277, 

Shensi, m crodie qf CldnM 
tinn. 209r 

Shlntoi body)* the JapoDcse. 
336; Spirit of Kami in* j^x. 

Shinto. conccfTwd chiefly with fcNod 
supply^, health, &c.. 340; deities 
of fire, g2od, &c., 352^ Dragon 
Flood myth in* 346; Uo^ of Sea* 
332: Trit"th of ^eparatton of botv'exi 
afUl earth in. 347, 348: not Nature 
wtjrahip* 386; diKtrinet of, 335: 
revival of* 387. 

Shipbuildingk oris^ of^ in Egypt, 27i 
u Egyptian nettoiULl induatry^ 28^ 

Ships, Ancient E^ptian and Chinese* 
24^ earlicat, on Chlrieae coesta. 
203; E^Tatiani in Rurmah* &C.* 
32; in Japim, 33; in Far East* 325; 
hiilay, rth'nwian. die,. 33; Cecil 
Torr on Egyptian lypei of, 33; 
went fjxrtber than in^^entors, 42t 
tee BurjE e/ Death, Baal of Dmih, 
JVcitwfifttt, and MarintTf. 

Shun, m Emperor* os Bsher* pon^. 
and DgrieultUratk 20;; GOn Oi nun- 
how, 2S0, 

Siberia, an links with China, 203 ^ 
biotize links with Europe, 205; 
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BoW in, lOx; bfira* t^oriEca io, 
3S5* rtii^eui vyraboli of^ 2*3* 
Siguxd, Chmeiac Shun mvJ. ^Sca, 
SiBt^nxFnnSp Chkhcae Emprw fwur- 
tthcVn 278; myih 

origin ofp 369. 

5 Jvw^ u moon iTketol, 37; 
oflcfing 10 dcAd^ 37; ^bybrnon 
hihI^ ^5; bod mtul 
in IndiKp 3&; Buddhut bdkf inp 
126: petrls^ to,, wi, 219; Trw 
of Life rooEf itrei i ihi «e Mf jo/ 
SymboUtm. 

Si Wong Mup 3S0;; ChiiiBc h 

^tTw Jnpaivcftc Seaabo und, 137; 
QMiinlc egg ivid. x66p 267; in 
ChlneMleg^d, [j{^. 

Dregdii^nlAi^D top S7j Ja^ 
pancM di-Hgop u, 3^3; loo^Snipetif. 
Salpmorip » onporter of peacoclA, 
32; import! of, 34; ikhips df p 30. 
Sonw, mooti ezidp 143 (ht 
S oulp tA White BiM in jaiuni^e 
mythp 3G4; cqUing back of, in 
China, Sibctm, ^0pt, !nd Brirkh 
Ul», 241^ Chmeu idcna nt- 
gtTdingp 239; crtnc «■ cairricr of, 
240: born nfp 240; dragon w 
camti of, 24^; departure of, 
during lifcp 240; amnmlp to., 
fonri! of, in Euiopep fndo- 
ReelB:ii fortiii ofp Z4t; two Jtoula 
in China^ 241; Egyptkn hdtaa 
rtgardltigp in China, 241 ; Jap«fu^ 
dad at ^imahp ^141; no ghotla in 
ofcly ShintDp 341; Kami andt 343; 
kmg» and ancatort sa gods, 242; 
iaritis is carriers 2401 in ; 
nwn Dr starland, 24O; trant- 
migrtllon afj 240: Korean belief 
in iKfce Bouit, 241- Shinto idM 
regsrding, 335: toldkfa^ spirits 
^orthippcd in JapaUp 386, 

Sparrow as menengcr of goddcat, I 

c I 

Sptnea of fish and whaJa aa Bmulela 
\n Europe and Americflp 40. 
Spinning htniden in Milty 147, 
148 (a« MUhy Way jtnd AfotiW 
StMSdmfs)^ 

Spirits tt« 

Spirits of fallaT soldirta wonhipped 
in Japan, 3S6. 

Sugp Chinetc goddm and, 140: 
dragon and, 31, | 


Star goddeuet of Chtni and Egypt, 
> 47 ^ 

Sbir gods, H oncesfors, 275; Dragon 

Swords and, 27Sr 

Sura, Chinese ^perora and, 277- 
So^ Chmw god and goddm nf. 

I 233; Empcmr Tu and^ 281; Lriih 
mjlii md Chineae, 281, 282; 

" Grni Bar'' comtdlatlon as 
oantmUcr of Yang arid Yin, 331; 
Now '* World mill audj^ 232. 
Stone^ ooflns of, ^^6, 

I Stone nf Darknes "p cupper nnd^ 

I Stone teartp iSi (sec 7 Wi>. 

‘ Stonei, at Dragon Eggt| S9 p 
ddiitt 'tsif 182; formed by aap^ 
t8i; goat! oib r&i: Chinetc 
ipirilt in, 1S5’ hcrbe and, tS 6: 
aight-thmingp. iS6f water- 
jiclding^ 186; Nofie gc^ spring 
honip 182; hUthra aprin^ frtxn 
rock^ 182; Indoncaiaii btEeTa m- 
gardingf iSip 183; Syrian goddess 
and, 2l7t S>*dAn goddess's night- 
shining gon p 217; the E^gon, 
1S2; twqwUed and goddess, 
Egyptian goddess and, 58^ vM 
eaience grnded in, 186. 

Blonet and trees, 180+ 

Storks the blue, 140, 

Sumeriaf cidcuie ofp begins in seo- 
porf, 30J dragon-god (E») of, 30, 
52: early sp^nma rcadlf 31, 3I 
(see 

Sung Dyiuiaty. 292. 

Sun goddcat^ |epancae» in cuvet 

369. 

Sun, gold Oi metal of, 37, 

Susa-no-rivo, as l2>rd of Hadea, 374: 
bsrushment of, 585; crtatcs chil¬ 
dren from >c«c 4 t^ 366^ children 
373 p drxRon-ala^Tng m^th, 
371; slaya h»d goddess^ 3^; 
harries Heaven, 3^; expulsion 
and puniihinent of, 36^^^ Japanese 
draggn-filiiyefp 346; ton of Izarugi, 
362; fB weeping god, 3^3; Indra 
3 * 3 - 

Svmrd, the DrOgtm (Knsonagit^ord], 

382i 

Sword, the lapanese Drageot 371- 

Sword trmrufurmed imo treCp loj* 

Sworda, dragnna ond atan and, 37 ?; 
and hcrba, 100. 
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Sycomorti Tree cf Life, 134 (see 
Tr^ qJ 

Tfflnat 3 $0, 36^ (m Mtiga-fmtta jukI 
fbxca oiid^ tlie 

j 4 i|Nifieic, pevl, jade, &c.t £10; 

uaA andp 3:25. 

Tonutiuie^ the For Eutem, 

founder of Shd^g DyiHStyj 

%&$* 

T'wijf Dynwtvi 292, 

Tiioiim, OuddluiTn K\d, 313; 

of^ 197; Egyptian and 
Endian eJementft in^ 3C3; 1 ^ Tze 
founder nf, 299 E Kwang Tse, 302. 

Tea as eltrirp 173 (»ee Pia^i cf Life 
and Tm of Life}, 

Tiart* “ Tree tears " and “ Stone 
tcara [ 3 o,/fre^.; ofdeidcai iSq; 
pLmts grow €rom» iBo. 

ThLindcr-hallp ~aKCp and -dnim^ 362, 
363. 

Thunder-^sMi, (foats of, 183. 

Thunder-pearU, dragon and, 3Q, 

TiEietp biid aiid serpent combtned 
iOi 73; Nogaa of. 7a; Ymk myth 
of, 361; Yrair oF, 374. 

Tiger. « Chinese were-aniJiialp 221; 
aft enemy of dragon, 47; u Ivuni 
in Japan, 343: aa wind controUerp 
235; ChincK goddesi and, T38; 
iiod war, 136; Emperor Yu andp 
2S1; inBucnjce of^ on tOM'fiSp 236;^ 
metal and^ ^ 33 ^ whiles Chinese 
goddess and, 140; sec CarfSit^l 
raVrr and Co/otM* Symboiism. 

Tigrc&s-p Mother Coddesa tAf ^37- 

Tongue amulets of jade, 232 . 

Toi^e and heart (aonnecdofii 22s, 

Toriwi. symbolic gate^'siy, 339. 

TortoUe^ Chinese goddi^ andp 140; 
god iHp in tndia and Japan^ li 3 ; 
use ofp in China, 112; in royal 
legend, 28a, 

Tortohe g(^, the Ainu, 330. 

Trade, eorhtti Egyptian^ lo; Chinaep 

Treep ddli^ and dragum beoime, 
tgi; fire from, 163; sniord be¬ 
comes, 183, 

Tr«' 3 ore, blood from tmsp 143 (ice 
TVflp 0/ Life); goldp jadc^ pcarlSp 
thclls^ and» 137. 

Tree of Life, animals that browse on, 
174) CA "World Tree"* *38; at 


HeEiopaliSiP 132; Buddhijt Bodhi^ 

tree osp 126; CAftiia tree oSp 141; 
pcBch tree indigenous in ChiriOi 
i+r^ Chitftcse f?oddi3is and^ 152; 
Cmnese Peach, 138; ctcada and, 
235; butterliy 335; Plum, 

33 SJ Coral Tree, 319; date «tone 
cicjir* 178; dra^n and, 75: dra¬ 
gons and, ifiy; evergreen aa, 167; 
mandrake and c^i^ress, 167; Fruit 
ofp ensures 3000 years of Mei t&6; 
pine tree eli^» ^68; cvpress seeds 
ra drsir, 166: camphor aa life- 
git-erp z^; getns bs fruit of^ 165; 
ppid truok,^ raata^ and gem 

h^vea of, tifi; in Egyptian Para- 
dise, 134; m Egypnian PjTamld 
Texts, [«; in myths. 133; 

apple tree as, i^;; in FuljTieaLa,, 
Z3X; life-giving incxnsc frern^ [43; 
hlof^ froniK 143; linden tree as* 
135; Chincfc peach tree et. 136: 
men dimbp lo reach ParadiBe. 149, 
15a; mugv^ort and pinCp t&K; 
Orange tree os, in Japanp 37 ^) 
rap of* ME eEixirp 146; souls asoendp 
240; sypmorc ftg PS, 13^: Creaiip 
[34; Btithh and Indmii^ 134; 
Pof>ttraiaiip 133; the ssh os,, 136; 
Indinn, 138: Assyrian. X37; daWr 
vine. cedar, ookp and pome- 
grandTUp 137; Bihlicdl refurenoc t0» 
137; lhedato^i78; the jujube, 179) 
world mnuntfiin and. 137; peach, 
plum, nnd pine as, 1 th. 

Trees, jade and, 165; coral andp 1631 
atones formed ^om^ 183; wecpin^i 
tSt. 

Trees and stones, 180. 

Tree tears. 180. 

Tree under watcTp dragon u, 75. 

TrigTaniBj. 275, 

Ts'in Dyuo^p 291. 

Tur^uoiM, Babylonian supplies of, 
from C 1 iin«c Turkestan, 303; 
liaihdr goddess oF, 58. 

Tujtla in lale of Etrat legendp ns, 

Typhoon, rave of, 55, ^ 6 . 

Underworld, Ainu ideas of, 331; 
dragons of, 95; Gaelic story ofp 
120; Isles uf Blest andp 135; 
Qiim ondp 99; SuS4-no-W0 as 
lord of, 374; Yoml aa, 3-p; e« 
JiLmds nf Bhit and Paramo. 
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Cnic3QTn» rhuiocem zfP. 

Vtmplztr^ dm^n 64^ 6^^ 

Will, tilt; Grait* sgi* aga* 

Waiii^ JapatkCM^ ^54 (»e Dr^m). 
Wit iDf Chirtif tiger Up^ 

Waier, drfttpa contttiUcr tsU 33 St 

aiMM 

Water Erif! fipc» 160, 

Water nf lifc^ Altwidef-i fardi 
for* 1J5; bods^ ffWiiTura antlp 
X59; CliifKae ftfid Jsrpuiear ic^rtih 
for, rj&; dew «, 119^ dngcpm 
ind, 75, 159^ l^wxiisii rnmry 

ofp 130 ; C^lic Etory izg; 

ia Qikkw Iilimd tif z zo; 

in Egyptian PnracliM, 133; kk 
Ftmg-xhru diKtriM, aj4; in 
Taaism, 317^ jazj in %iir^iia 
Far ndblct , 129^ in Babylqnim 
roytk, Ziaj luruir mt 187; 

luimr Kmrtc nfp 1B3: Pot eiid, 346; 
ShjzK ^ lelond tr^itionvof, lat; 

ii^ fitHn goddtm Biir^ 1^; 

Sibcrim weJli, 304; limit* 145; 
purplcp 140; see It'r/f 0/ I^/e, 
Water iniiko atld dragtriu, S4- 

rdigious inceiuive tn gutit 

Wed of Lifep Ceylon, izi; ttz 
ticliDpalii, Z3i; grwi water ofp 
laSJ m Koiainp zafi; in Egyptian 
Py-raraid ^resa, loS; m Taoasmp 
318; scorch rnr, ltd to discovery 
of Floridi, 1 ig; FoLynfiitaa lArdi 
for, r ig: s« Wat^ 

Westt cult of, 134, a 10; ChinBH; 
goddesi ftndp 137; C^unese Uhtar 
and* zWt in d^na and Estynip 
60* aag; in Japan* 3S0; in Poly-* 
nwiap izi; in Taniiim* 3oat 
Japhanefte ■nd, 339. 

WeiEj Puradh^ qf* ChmcM noiili: in, 
3 ^t in JftpnnEac cnythp 377, mo 
QHO note 4, 

W«t, R^l (U<lr of, and Buddha, 
ii&; Chinese empms bcoomm. 
151. 

W«tp Royil Mother ofp 137* 


1 

Weftm Pirudbe, Buddha qU zio, 

WlialCp Maori dragon ODcnparcd tOp 
49; Scx^tliaih wiudijca and, 49; 
dolphin* dugong, ind, 50; wgr- 
shipped in Peru, dtipoiii wid, 

Aa: backbone of, is nrnulet in 
C^rrccp in Liguruip and America, 

49; pnrLl a& eyes of^ 3 [8. 

Wdiow, m-Tcd in Siberia* 330; 

Hcred 10 Ainu, 330. 

Wind, controlled by White Tiger 
jodp 335 (itt aTgffJ. 

Winged diskp in Egypt and Mexico, 

Winter, s dry lewn in Chma* 5b, 

Wolf, u Kami in Japan, 343. ^ 

World CiurdjanAp Jainnese* 143. 

%Vorld "•Gmii Beat cm- 

atcUation and, zjX 

World Moimtuin, 137* 

World Tree, 136 (see Tw 0/ Ujf}^ 

W'orld^a metnlj end doctrin* 

of, 37t Grcek.fipd Indian, 37 (see 
thf Afyli^icoi )4 

Wn, founder of C^ii DyTtMlVp 
GilnRwcah:^ andp aSSj ode on 
birth of p 3 SS; reign of, 389; humitn 
sacrt&cci introduced bv« 39D. 

W'u-\ih* ihe Einperor, blocid bag of, ^ 
386; plap djce nilh godp z8bt 
Ki^ idol-bddng* 387; Egyptian ^ 
king and* 387* ai^ also note 1* 

Yikuta, poor potten but ^lod wood- 
snd irorL-vt'orketap 15. 

Vttnuuo-Talce, Japioe» berop 
wonhip ofa 386* 

Y'atig and Yin* 130; controlled by 
Great Dear '1 4311 in Jat^^n, 34B* 

YeUow Hi^eTi Pnr^di^ rcAcbed Sy* 

143 - 

Yin and yanjE C*ee under Yon?)- 
Vmir, P'an Ku ind, 2^3. 

Yomi, Szanami md liaruLgi in* 357J 
Indian Yanui mdp 357; Jopancie 
Othemi'orld, 3^40; Peach Tree pf 
Life On U»rder of,^ jEos Susa- 
no-^o its lord ofp 374, 

Vup the Eitiperor, al-]; Jn Deluge 
Myth, 283^ as P'ffEi kui 3E4+ 


fVinifd fh^ nUaJicld PTfir, Git 
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